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Praface 



In enaciing Iho Naiiortal Urban Policy and Now Com 
munlty' Development Act o*f 1970. , as amended In 
October 1977, Congress proclaimed its purposes to: 

♦ Provide for tho development of o National Urban 
Policy: 

..C.nciJurW orderly economic il»owtfi. dovelop 
ment, and redevelopment in our stales, metropolitan ^ 
areas, and nonmetropolitan communities; 

♦ Encourage the prudent use of our energy and na 
turol resources; "and - ** ' , 

♦ Encourage and support development which will 
assure our communities bf adequate tax bases, com 
/munity services, job opportunities, and good housing 

in socially and economically well-balanced and physi 
cally attractive neighborhoods. 

To help measure, the 4^lalion'$ progress toward these 
.objectives, the President iTtequired to submit to Con- 
gress a biennial report that includ^: 

♦ Information on significant urban trends that re- 
late to the development of the Nation's communities; 

♦ A summary of significant problems facing the 
United States as a Result of those trends and develop 
ments; 

♦ An examinatibn of housing and related commun- 
ity develc^ment problems experienced by -cities 
undergoing a growth rat6 vyhich equals or exceeds tne 
national average; 

» An evaluation ot the progress and effectiveness of. 
Federal efforts to carry out a national urban policy; 

♦ An assessment of interstate efforts affecting a na- 
tional urban policy; 

♦ A review of state, local, and private policies and 
plans and programs relevant to national urban policy; 

♦ A projection of current and fbreseeable needs in 
connection with a national urban policy; and 

♦ , Recommendations for carrying out such policies. 

This fte^L-t, the .first to be submitted tO Congress 
und^ the amended Act, describes some progress and 
some distress among the Nation's states, metropolitan 

' areas, and nonmetropolitan communities. The re^Dort 
differs from its predecessors in restricting its emphasis 
to trends affecting urban areas rather than a broad 
dl$cussion of the growth of the Nation as a whole. In 
part, this recognizes the intent of Congress in amend- 

' ing the Act In 1977 to designated Xhh, biennial report 
the "National Urban Policy Report" ^rdistinct from 
the more general and ambiguous "Report on Urban 
Growth" required under earlier language. It also re- 
fleets the conviction of this Administration that a 
sharper focus on urban development issues is" more 
useful to Congress thar^ the general surveys submitted 
by previous AdTnini^tretions. ^ 

The 1976 Report 'provlcjed a peneral summary of 
O jiation, social, physical, ecdnpmic'iind t^chno- 
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logical trend?' affecting the Nation's overall growth " 
and dovelopmentrOnly two years later, little purpose 
would bo served in reiterating such a broad survey 
although identification of urban decline trends is 
appropriate. Most of th(\ forces at work within tho 
Nation's economy in 1976 persist with little alteration 
in 1978. Additionally, many of tfioso broader as[>ects 
of our national gfx)wth and dovelot^ment are treated 
In separate reports to the Congress, most notably ; 

• The Economic Report of the President; 

• The Rural Oevelopmenf Progress Report ot tho 
Secretary of Agriculture: 

• Tho R>3port of tho Council on finvironmenta! 
Quality; ■ 

• The EfTJployment and Training Ficport of the 
President; dnd , *^ 

• The 1978 White House Conference on Balahced 
National Growth & Ecoqomic Development Reports. 

However, it would' appear to be useful fof Congress 
to receive periodically an overview of the Nation's 
growth and development trends of the kind sub- 
•mitted in 1976. It appears appropriate for such a re- 
port to be submitted In 1982 following the next de 
cer^nial census wherf new information wtll perm|t 
m(5re detailed analysis of social, economic, and physi- 
cal trends. In the meantime, the 1980 National Ur\)an 
Policy Report should pursue in depth the unresolved 

issuej^ised in this report. 

N . 

Thq 1978 Report describes thq proc^ of drawing up 
V a national urban policy, summarizes ^e views pre^ 
sented at various forums, and sketches fnuch of the 
data and analysis relied upon by thg urban policy- 
makers. Part I briefly summarlzes-the process of 
American urbanization leading "up to the emergence 
of a n^ stage in the nation's urban development. 
Part II describes the changing national distribution of 
population ^nd economic activity and its impact 
upon the economic and social well-being of the Na-. 
tion's urban communities. Part III discusses the under- 
lying changes in 'energy 'and resource availability, 
population, Ijfestyles,, and the economy .that are 
affecting ttte Nation's urban and regional development 
and will Continue to influence it in the future. Part IV 
focuses particular attentioVi upon tKe problems of 
corrimuniiies In economic transition. Part V summer- 
bes the* efforts and Impacts of government, at each 
|6vel and the private sector in addressing urban needs. 
Part Vl describes the^process followed in making a 
national urban policy-both its interagency and piib- 
> lie consultation aspects; and it summarizes the urban 
policy principles,, objectives, "and strategies recom^ 
mended by nhe URPG to Pr*ident Carter. These prin- 
ciples, objectives, and strategies constitute the urban 
policy of the Carter Adnriinistration. OfV the basis of 
this policy and an accompanying analysis of existing 
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programs, vorlous changes to existing programs have 
been recommended to bring thern more In l[ne with 
the urban policy. In addition, President Caaer has 
proposed various new initiatives to fill gaps in existing 
urban programs. The text of President Corters'-ftios 
sf^. to Congress oyTlininx) thQ^nW in'tiytivos h pie- 
sonted in Appendik 

JThis Report, then, differs from previous Reports In 
thatjt not only surveys urban problems. It also pre- 

' sents a comprehensive urban policy. This' policy calls 
for 0 new partnership lo conserve America's com 
munities, and it is already being employed to guide 
policy formation and program implementation in the 
Carter Administration. 



The continuing decentralisation of the Nation's 218 
million peOple.and the dispersal of its economic actlv 
iti^s are having important consequences, good and bad, 
for each region and urban area of the country as it 
ap|)roocfies 1980. For some this urban "thinning out". 
P^?t;os5 has cre^t^ the spetiai pressures- of Lamd. 
growth, tor others the.social and fiscal strain of popu- 
lation and emplo^menl decline. 

No region has a monopoly on the problems of either 
growth or decline. There are urban areas in every 
region suffering from population iand Employment 
loss. And there are communities confronted with 
problems of rapid growth. Poverty and unemploy- 
ment exist in most communities, but are mpre con- 
centrated in some than others. 

However, the older, formerly industrial cities are af- 
flicted with absolute increases in their poor popula- 
tion*}, meanwfjile, they are Josing middl^and upper 
income population together with employment, partic- 
ularly manufacturing employment. 

Mismatch B«tw«m Pr«Mnt polidtt and N«w RMlltlM 

As^igration from nonmetropolitan to metropolitan / 
areas ha? ended and national fertility rates have de- 
^:lined, technological forces leading to t|ie decentral- 
i;:ation of urban develoftcnent and the dispersal of 
population an<l^econonllc activity ha^e becomt^ more 
evident.' The Nation has entered a new stage of urban, 
development, but national policies have failed to match 
the new problems that these changes have brought to 
urban communities. 



It is now essential that the Federal government,^ 
states, cities, counties and othei^ communities co- 
operatively improve their ability to anticipate the 
impljcations qf new trends.. Past perceptions are no 
longer a reliable guide to the urban future. 

Federal policies favoring new construction over re- 
habilitation of ejgsting facilities and housing must be 
revisedjoio^ct the growing neeci to consiprve energy* 
and materials. Those favoring spread development 
must be modified to favor energy and captta! conserv- 
ing patterns of urban growth. 

Fecferal grant-in-aid prografns should extend assist- ^ 
ance for modernization as we[l^as^ of 
capital facilities. Tax policies favoring r>ew cor^struc- 
tiorj over renovation and use of existing ^structure 
should be revised. Ntitipnal housing policies shpuld 
-assure an adequate ratip of rehabilitation to new con- 
struction in meetingi housing needs. Transportation 
programs should helpjto reduce energy consumption 
and to maintain ancj Impro^ existing facilities. 



|putur# UflMii Population Qrowth , 

i 

For the foreseeable future, miqra^on will be a more 
important determinant of area population growlh 
rdtes than the natural increase of population. Many 
communities and urban -areas must -therefore aow 
plan for population decline rather ^an population 
growth, an unaccjjstomed challenge in the United 
Stale$K,The combination of rapidly rising participa " 
tlon of women In the work force together with the 
entry of the postwar generation into the labor 
market, will place strains on the job market until the 
first half of the 1980s, after which there will be a 
Significant diminution in' new entrants into the labor 
force. In the meantime, unemployment among black 
teenagers is unacceptably high. Workers displaced by 
manufacturing modernization or relocation also con- 
front major problems irf many older industrial cities. 

^ifoftyte ehangM and Homing 

Even though population growth rates have dramat- 
ically decline^ since 1960, the household fcrmation 
rote will remain high through the first half of the 
1980s as the postwar generation reaches adulthood. 
These households are mwch smaller than those of the 
past.yvivi many households consisting of singles, un- 
marrieds, groups living together, families wjtb a single 
parent at their head, and two breadwinners rather 
than the traditional husband-wife family. This is apt 
to alter \be pattern of housing purchases and rentals. 
The outflow of households from central cities is far 
higher than new middle and upper infcome households 
taking, up residence m the central areas*. However, 
early evidence indicates a growing trend toward pur- 
chases of existing housing in older neighborhoods 
with* important potential long-run benefits for cities, 
but threatening displacemenltof lower income minori- 
ties unless appropriate steps are taken to protect 
them. ' 

Minorities are steadily improving their hoOsing condi- 
tions and there has been acceleration in black sub- 
urbanization. However^, the minority poor stiN lag far 
behind others in the quality of their living environ- 
ment. Crime and . deteriorating schools contirtue to 
represent major concerns ^or inner city residents and 
discourage many new householders from moving into 
older neighborhoods, while stiir others continue to 
....maye«Q,ut,tQ. e^cme these cond itions. 

EmplQy^mt and the Cftits 

The decentralization of emplpyment has stranded 
^ many of the central *clty* poor who are uhable to 
^-"ve to outlying silburban or nonmetropolitan areas 
D|r"5re there exists Insufficient Housing to accom-^ 



mOdate them. But attracting new jobs into central 
^cities will not, by Itself, ensure that the central city 
unemployed will get those jobs. Many central cities 
are still the job center^ for their area. They contain 
more jobs than they do persons in the working force. 
.While suburbon 'QOmmy tors cpmo into the city to 
,work there has bean on acceleration irj reverse com; 
muting^ of central city residents to the^ suburbs to 
work. Suburbs and city must therefore cooperate In 
solvir>g economic development problems. They are 
essentlJiHy Interdependent, part of an interlocking net 
of employment relationships. 



People in Dittretf 



Special training, housing, transportation, and anti- 
discrimination programs must be mounted to help the 
.central cities' structurally unemployed. Job treinirigS 
programs, operated in cooperation with private em- 
-•ployers, must be used to move unemployed minor- 
ities into mainstream employment. Public service 
employment can be used as a short-term source of 
work until a permanent job is found. Work performed 
under public service employed should help urban 
communities improve their ability to attract new em- 
ployment while aiding the employee in acquiring 
basic skills. The Federal government must mount a 
strdng new antidiscrimination enforcement program, 
for evidence is str^Dng that much minority unemploy- 
ment is the result qf discrimination rs^ther tban^other 
factors. 

Communitiei in Traniitton 

Several components are required tO address the prob- 
lems of older urban areas in the midst of economic 
•transition: 

Y - A community and economic development com- 
jponent (Resigned to create a physical environment 
coriducive to new firm formation and to provide the 
economic incentives, space, land, services, and quality 

* of operating environment required to attract and re- 
tain potential residential . nohmanuf acturing, and 
specialized high employment manufacturing appro- 
priate to central city locations in the future. 

• Social and neighborhood components aimed aj 
correcting the special impediments to economic re- 
vitalization, i,e., high crtme rates, declining schools, 
and chronic welfare problems while improving neigh- 
borhood housing and living conditions; enabling 
workers to live anywhere of their own choosing in the 
metropolitan area, and-diversifying the income mix of 
groups residing in the city Itself. 

• A fiscal component designed to assist citiejS in tran- 
^Sltlon to meet the needs of tlieir fnhabitants in the face 

of tax 6ase deterioration while they seek to establish 
a more viable economic base. 



• A governmental modernization coniponent ynder 
which the states, with Federal encourogomenl and 
proper support, enable improvements to the struc- 
. tu^e, functions, and (inance>^:local govornmonts in 

urban areas, / 

. .. - .... ( 

o 

I 

Proor*tt TowMrd Ob|«ctiv«t 

^ome states and localities ha\'e already begun to 
formulate new urban strategies premised upon mak 
t(ig more effective use of existing investment and 
balanpng new construction against ro-use of the old. 
California, Michigan, and Massachusetts, in particular, 
have developed new urban strategies. Cities anc^ 
metropolitan areas throughout the country are exper- 
imenting with new appro^aches. A new era of coopera 
tion with the private sector in addressing economic 
and conxnunity development problems is now com- 
ing into qvidence. ^ 

A growing trend toward regional cooperation on 
.'development problems requires a thorough reassess- 
ment of existing Federal programs supporting sub- 
state and multistate regional organizations. There is a 
need to reduce- regional fr^agmentation and duplica- 
tion and to strengthen capabilities in each region to 
mount cdoperat^ve efforts with business, labor, civic 
and other private interests as well as general local 
governments. 

Awareness of the inadvertent contribution of Federal 
» policies and programs to urban decentralization is 
growing. More work needs to be done to assess the 
cumulative, urban impacts of such major* Federal 
actions as highway construction; water resource 
development; tax, regulatory, and expenditure 
policies; and income security, housing, and commu- 
nity and economic tievelopment programs. 

Jh0 Making of National Urban Policy 

President Jimmy Carter assumed 'office in January 
1977 committed to fdfm new partnerships between 
the Federal, State and local governfanents arfd between 
the public and private sec'tor for the consefvation of 
America's communities. Early in his Adnr^irris^ration 
he undertook a wide variety of actions to strengthen 
American cities and to impro^b the lives of those who 
live and work in them. They include: increasing 
CDBG funding, and changing the formula to provide* 
more assistance to oWer declining cities; creating a 
new Urban Action Gpnt program to provide assist- 
ance to distressed cities; expanding youth dmploy> 
ment and training programs; increasing the number of* 
public service employnrtent jobs; increasing Economic 
Development Admihistration grants to urban areas; 



and providincyl^unter-cyclical financial assistance' to 
states and ciTO^ 

J 

In. addition to this sories^of policy initiatives. Presi- 
dent Carter promislpd a coiWjWhorisWe national urbgn 
polij:y. On March 21. 1977, he cieated the Urban and 
Regional Policy Group (URPG), an interagency 
Cabinet-level body, and charged it with the responsi- 
bility for drawing up an urb&n policy for his Admin- 
istration. The URPG followed an open policy-making 
process. Several task forces word creiitod to develop 
policy in particular functional areas. Frequent meet- 
in(gs were held in which top Administration officials 
cbllaborated for the first time in a unified policy- 
making process. Numerous experts within and <f)utside 
of government were consulted as the effort to definrf 
urban problems and alternative solutions proceeded. 
Citizens forums were held in each regidn of the coun- 
try, and meetings were convened with top corporate, . 
business and labor leaders to provide policy-makers 
with first hand accounts- of , urban problems. Special 
polls were conducted to determine what specific 
problems and deficiencies in their* communities citi- 
zens were iViost concerned about* Numerous staff 
meetings at the White House wlth'^state and local 
officials, minority community leaders, and neighbor- 
hood representatives provided ad'ditional contribu- 
tions to, the national urban policy making effort. 
Altogether, it is estimated that over 10,000 citizens 
were involved in these consultations. 

From these open forums, me^tirfgs, surveys anfl con- 
saltations, certain general prescriptions for a national 
urban policy emerged: ^ • . * 

• The Federal government has a continuing respon- 
sibility to ensar^equal opportunity to all citizens. It 
gniist affirmatively lead efforts x6 bring minorities and 
other disadvantaged citizens into the mainstream of 
economic opportunity ♦and national life. Urban 
policy, while focusing on the problems of places, 
must be closely interwoven with people-oriented pro- 
grams that are addressing the special needs of individ- 
ual citizens and families living in urban communities. 
The freedom of choice of low-income urban residents 
who wish to move outside of cities to live or work 
must not only be protected, but affirmatively . 
assisted. 

' • National urbafv policy muist be concerned with 
the needs of j^ll urban communities within the con- 
text of national priorities for balanced growth, - 

• National urban ps^icy must be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet the diverse conditions that prevail in 
urban .communities throughout the , country and It 
must Identify procedur^ by rrieans of which that 
diversity can be recognized and accomrhodated. 

• Within the broad framework of such a policy, 
priorities should be established on the basis of com-' 



• rtiunity need, a long-standing pr inciple of-.oUr public' 
life. Needs may develop out of both growU'i and de- 
cline, but the strategic targeting of assistance on those 
in distress is botfi equitable and essential. 
*• National urban policy tnust bo sensitive lo rijp 
" fundariiehtal social ties That binrfhuman comrTiunities 
together by placing a clear, new emphasis upon the 
restoration of a sense of community through the re^ 
inforcement, rehabilitation, and preservation ol 
neighborhoods. 

• The problems of cities c^^nnot be solved solojy 
Jj^ithin city boundaries. National policy must be con 
. cerned with the urban area as a vyhole. 

• National urban policy requires a partnership be- 
tween the Federal government, states, county and 
mvjSbipal governments, the private sector^ and con- 
cert citizens if it is to succeed. New proceduresjo 
facilitate a working partnership must be established. 

• • Federal resources are limited, A fundartiental re 
assessment of existing programs (s nec6s^ry to ensure 
their future efficiency and effectiveness, lo achieve 
><^murrt return on the Federal resources available, 
states and localities should be assisted and encouraged 
to use them to attract and support other 'public and 
private investrnents in the community. Used alone. 
Federal aicT will never be sufficient to meet commu- 
nity needs. Used in conjunction with other; funds, it 
can pl^y a critically important catalytic role. 

• A principal aim of national policy should be to 
enable urban communities to become economically 
self-sufficient so *that their support comes from their 

''own economy. Cities should be assisted in diversify- 
ing both their economic and residential ^Wf^ 

• FGture national urban •policy shoul«e based on 
a con'servation ethic rather than a J^irpw away" 
ethic. The use of existing investrTiefj#hould be bal- 
anced against the need tor new construction in or 
outside urbanized areas, 

f Federal policies and programs should be coherent- 
ly focused on sets of consistent objectives. Procedures 
should be established to assess the potential con- 
sequences of a policy or program prior to its imple- 



montotion and to^aluote the elfec\ivonQss of a pro 
granvafter it liasl»n implemented. 
As 0 result of the URPG's wgrk and the thought , 
arid debate that if fostered oyer the past year, key 
urban policy objectives and strategies were selected to 
guide this- Administtatton's effort to deal with urban 
probl^^ms. These objectives were carefully chpsen to 
provide? a comprehensive set of long and short term 
policy t^bjectives {o deal with a broad /ango of urban 
- problems. What these objectives share is the recognl 
tion that there is a limit to what the Federal govern 
mont can accomplrsh alono. Tho succ:essof tlie^jrban 
policy and . its objectives will depend upon the crea 
lion of new partnerships an>ong Fodoral. state and 
local governr^iont officials/bljslness and labor leaders, 
neighborhood and ^voluntary asso^riations. and th^ 
general public. The urban policy affirms that the Fed- 
eral government will bo committed to: 

• Encouraging and' supporting efforts to im.prove 
local planning and management capfJcity and existing 
Federal programs. ' ^ 

• Encouraging states to becotm partners in assisting 
urban areas (i.e.. Cities, counties and other com- 
rr^jnities). \ 

• Stimulatrng greater involvement by nejfihborhood 
and voluntary associatibns. . ^ ^ 

• Providing fiscal relio/ to the most hard-pressed 
corTimunities. ^ * 

• Providing strong incentives to attract private in 
vestment to distressed oernmunities. 

• Providing employment oppprtunities^ primarily in 
the private sector, to the Tong term unemployed and 
disadvantaged in urban areas. ^ 

• Increasing access to opportunity for those dis- 
advantaged by a history of discrimination. 

• ^Expanding artel irtrproving social and health serv 
ices to disadvantaged people in cities, counties and 
other communities. 

• Improving the urban physical environment » and 
the cultur^al and aesthetic aspects urban life and 
reducing urban sprawl. 
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A New Stage in America's urban 
Development 



"The growth ot . . . cities has been an inseparable 
accompaniment of the growth of civilization. There 
are many obvious reasons, the defense of accumu- 
lated wealth behind city walls, the concentration of 
materials requisife for manufacture, the copcontro 
tion of powQr in the forr^p Of luiman muscles and, 
lal^r, io Ih^ form of available heal energy, tfte ease of 
mutual intercourse required for business/cfations, the 
pleasure arising from a concentration of (aesthetic and 
cultural opportunities, the advanl^iges of a concentra- 
tion of governmental and other diregftincj^agencles, 
administrative, legal, and military . . 

'*lf we examine the trend of technology during the 
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its oconomic activily-faway from cerUrol city lo 
suburb, from melrgpoliton area to nonrnetrppolitan 
area, and from regions of high pop'i/Iatlon and indus- 
trial conconiration in the Northbast and Midwest to- 
ward the South and Wesl-became more obvious than 
Ihey had beon'whon high jiopukuion growth rates and 
iniitiigralion to urban areas masked the full conse-. 
quencos of Jtechnological change. 

Urban policies and programs conceived and enacted 
under the different conditions of prior decades nb 
longer necessarily malch -ttie special needs created by 
these new circumstances. As it h^s several times in the 
past^lhe Nation must once agaj^^ reassess its policies 



past generation, the reasons for this concentration aref thai arp intended to ^id the future growth and deveU 



largely disappearing. ^Still «rnore,th^^asons for the 
choice of sites for cities are ateo altering. Mechanical 
power can be transmitted^^ hundreds of miles, men 
ca?r^ commi^nicate almost instantaneously by tele- 
phone, the chiefs of great organizations can be trans- 
ported by .airplanes, the cinemas can produce plays In 
every village, music, speeches, and sermoris can be 
broadcast. Almost every reason for thfe growt^ of 
cities has been profoundly modified/' 



Alfred ^lorth Whitehead, 1 
from "Foresight" in 
Adventures of fdeas 



When representatives from 130 Nations gathered in 
^Vancouver/ Canada, in June, 1976, to consider the* 
problems of hurtian settlements around the world, the 
majority were concerned with the influx of popula- 
ti6n frorTi the countryside into the cities. Most of the 
world's people still live in rural regions with few job 
opportunities. Because of ^these conditions, large 
nurmbers of rural people all over the world are nioving 
i^rbari areas in search of a better life. In the devel- 
oping Nations, cities are growing at twice the rate Of 
the total population, with half of the growth due to 
Viatural increase' and half to rmigration from th,e 
countryside. In the past quarter century^ nearly 300 
million people in Latin America, Africa, ^nd Asia left 
their rural homes for the cities. 



oprmeat. of our ^;ommunities, states, and regions and 
tailbr national urban policy to the needs of a new 
stage in our national developm6nt. 

Manifest Destiny 

Prom kidepondence up until after the Civil War*, our* 
national policy was Manifest Destiny. It was a popula- 
tion redistribution policy to fill up the heartland of 
the country^ with settlers and entrepreneurs in order 
to get_the Nation's land and resources under develop- 
ment as quickly as possible. The Nation enacted the 
Hormstead Act of 1862, the Timber Culture! Acf^of 
1873, the Desert Land Act of 1877, the Timber Cut- 
tirfg and Stone Acts oi 1878. It presented innumer- 
able land grants'from the public domain to the t^\\- 
roads. The policy worked. Settler.and speculator were 
luregl farther and farther into the interior. In an in- 
credibly short tIrTie, policy built a Nation. Many 
of t^e cities of tpd|[^f%hen mostly small and scat- 
ter^;' grew up at irtrportant crossroads— on the sea- 
board and Great Lak^s, at river junctions, and where 
the railroads joined^ But, most importantiy, during 
that first frontier stage of national development, the 
United States became a country of small towos and 
villages, each located within a half day's buggy ride or 

less of the surrounding countryside. 

■ ■ * - 

Industrial Anrterica ' ' 



Until the mid-1960s, these same patterns of rural-to- 
urban migration prevailed in the United States and 
Other highly ^developed countries. In the late 196Qs, 
however/ the^ United States and several other ad- 
vanced industrial countries entered a new phase in 
their urbari development as migrations of rural popu- 
lation iiitcTrinetrdpolitan. areas dwindled to an end and 
fertility rates declined. As they had for mar^y 
decades^ modern transportation, commurlicSitlons, 
and production technologies C5te3dily lessened the 
h$e^ for people and industry to concentrate. Thede- 
jcentrali^ation of. the Nation's 218 million people. and 



That small town and rural Armeriea of the-country's 
frontier period was no sooner created than it was 
threatened by two changes resulting from the^Ma- 
tiori's igdustriali;?:ation after the Civil War. ^ . 

First, the United States began to mechanise agricul- 
ture, enabling the productiofl'of more and-mor^^food 
and fiber wrth fewer and fewer farmers. Having spent 
the earlier part of its history filling up thQ heartland, 
the Nation began unconsciously to empty it out again 
95 rural families, whose labor was no longer needed in 
agriculture, began to flow back "off the land and into 
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the towns and cities to run the factories. Manufactur- 
ing focated In cities and towns so that workers could 




The Industrial City 



wall< to work. Transportation was still so fSrlmltive 
that very few citii^ns could be very far from their 
jobs. Rural and foreign immigrants poured into the 
cities in search of the new jobs, just as in previous 
decades people had rushed Into the countryside in 
search of chefip land. 

The industrial cities^'and towns were born -dense, 
crowded, compact; most of them in the Northeast 
and around the loVver rim of the Great Lako$ where 
they could 6e close to the center of pur national 
population as well as the ports, new railroads, and 
coal they needed. The great Noiihern Manufacturing 
Belt with its industrial cities and towns camelo domi 
nate the economy. ' 

The South, still reelitng from the economic and social 
devastation of thaCiVil VVdr/was bypassed by much 
of this development except in a few ^industrial . Cities 
such as Birmingham/and Chattanooga. It fell far be- 
hind the rest of the country-poor, ru^al, and home 
to-the overwhelming majority of black /^jmericans. 

The youthful West, still sparsely populated and more 
or less isolated from the country's economic main- 



(United States Manufacturing Belt, 1937 




Source- Juan da Torres. MetrofH>lltBn AmericB: ThB Development of Its M^jor M$rket5. the Conference Board. New York, 1 976 
^»*-p: Courtesy of the Conference Boa*d. • ^ 
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stream, was only just beginning to come into Its own. 
The Federal and state governments had only barely 
begun the vast, water supply. Irrigation, and pdWer 
projects that were to underwrite future growth west 
of the lOOtfVmeridian. 

MstropolitA^mfrica 

With the coming of the commuter railroad' and auto- 
mobile. It was no longer so'essential for middle and 
upper Income Americans to live close to where 
they worked. With their newly'Tound mobility, they 
could live in one jurisdiction, work in another, and 
^shop in still another. America's urban area^-4Hirst 
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The Motnopdlfs 



their bourids. Thoy suburbanizod out across the coun- 
s trysido sprawling across thja jurisdictional boundaries 
of dozens-somotime(5 hundrods-of local govorn- 
rTients and even across state lines. The old, gmr^pacf 
clties^of the industrial era diffused and bocarue metro 
politan areas with several centors-soinotinios hardly 
any center at alL Political boundw ios ' no long^ 
matched the economic and social realities of most 
urban^areas. 

Following World War II, suburbanl^ration accelerated 
a id becan^e less dependent on the central city. In 
n any parts of the Nation. (Tietropplltan aretj^blended 
ti^elhor. thus creating extended urban corridors. 
S)rTie chose to ca(^suqh urban strips "megalopolis." 
ethers saw suburbans development ds the "outer 
cty/' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Ru^ Armrioiln Transition 

American agriculture was rapidly becofning the most 
efficien^ in the world. It could produce more lood 
^,jiod fiber with fewer and fewer farmers. As the 
number of rural Americans needed to mine and farrw 
dimihished, the rural regions of the Nation continuQcK 
to empty, out. Rural people moved into the rnetro- 
politan regions of the country, fnostly along the sea- 
boards (it the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf and around 
the lower rims of the Great Lakes. 

Many small communities of rural America lost most 
of their young people. Many rural towns dieq or de- 
clined as 42,000 miles of interstate highways were 
built linking the key metropqHtan_arfiflS---ef-'ttTe 
■ country. The new highways enabled rural people to 
shop and to wojk in larger places pot too far away. 
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eroding the market functions of smaller communities. 
In the 1960s, major legislation was passed intended to 
help the distressed rural areas losing people and jobs, 
the Area Redevelopment Act, the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act, and the Rural Qevelop- 
ment Act. 

KJ^bmn Coiw»ntratlon of Poor and MinojitiiH 

But not all' the probhoms of unbalanced economic 
development were in the rural areas, for as the urban 
areas suburbanfzed. and vice versa, so too did )o6s. By 
the 1960s, half.of the Nation's urban jobs were in the 
suburbs, not the central cities. The poor moving to 
the metropolitan certters from the rural areas^^^^ 
Appalachia, the Southeast, and Puerto Rico arrived In 
the central cities anfJ inner suburbs just in time to 
find the jobs they needed departing for the outer 
suburbs. The olderbities and suburbs turfied increas 
ingiy into concentrations of the poor surrV^unded by 
the more affluent, ^ ^ 



T/ie coming together in the central cities of so man^ 
lov^er income Americans who were once dispersed in 
the rural co(^rs of the Nation finally, through the 
civit right^^ovemont. wrenched the American conT, 
scienc<^^ike the poor and disenfranchised who had 
gone before them, black Americans, in league with all 
others who were being denied full social justice, led 
the Natior\ to the culminating expressiOiTof Its com- 
mitment to social justice so far-the Civil Rights Act 
' of 1964. A plethora of ne^tegislaVion was enactqd to 
yfneet urban housing protj|((Ps and the need for social 
and economic action To the cities. Vast sums^were 
committed to restore the central cities to their former 
.preeminence in the Nation's economy. Yet, the func- 
tion of the central cities had changed in a decentraliz- 
ing urban society, . 

> ■ • 
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tion that lacks over-arching purpose, ^.ould the Notion 
not, they asked, articulate a now framework of policy 
to guide It$ future growth and development? Could 
it at all levels of government 60^ better job pt.antic-, 
ipaling trencjs arlU developments rather than reacting 
to evont^ after they occur? 

PotMnduftriai AimriGs 

But evgn as many were asking such questions in the 
late 1950s, it was clear that the Nation's patterns of 
growth had begun to change once again. America ap- 
peared to bo entecing a new stage of development and 
many of the issues that had been preoccupying it in 
the 1960s were behind. The problems of the future 
were beginning to look quite different, 

it appeared as though some pMts of rural Arfierica 
were over'the worst. They were wmpletlng their tran- 
sition from dependence upon agriculture, mining, 
Ibgging, and tourism, A new kind of rural^economy 
was developing as manufactur i^>g disfwsed out^&ci^oss 
our interstate highways beyond the Suburbs into non- 
metropolitan areas. Trade and commerce foMowed. 
And to did people.^or the first time in a century aod 
a half, population' growth in the nonmetropolijlan 
tjreaji of the country outstripped metropolitan 
growth. Urbfyn are^s were diffusing beyond the sub- 
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Successes were limited, failures many. Some des- 
paired that the country could ever make sense ddt of 
6 multitude of programs that seemed to work at 
cro»5-purposes, one subverting the objectives of 
another, tVlore and more it is being recognized that 
without an urban pollcy-or policies on hational 
develppment, for that mat t«f --programs enacted 
piecemeal do not 'add up coherent whole. I n fact 
their unintended side eff^Fcould cause more harm 
than good foV urban areas In need. 

Many have asked why a Nation like the United States 
. cannot define Its general objectjjies for Its cl^e?, 
• ismall communities, and regions more coherently 
through the pieoa-by -piece enactment of leglsla- 
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urbs intOH-ur^l areas, presenting many rural areas and 



small communiiies 
rather than decline. 



with the problems of growth 



By the 1960s, the major rd^ions of the country were 
coming closer and closer togej^er in their^economic 
and social well-being. While there were still many con- 
centrations of poor in parts of the South, and the 
T^fOfTcontir^ued tcTTank^as^^e-Nation'^iJtDorostTit- 
was clear that it was rapidly catching up: a new South 
was being born* .* 

Something else was happening, top. Throughout the 
1950sr and early 19^0$, the South had been losing 
many of its citizens to the industrial cities of the 
North and West.'^But by the late 1960s and the 1970s, 
the not movement of Americans was in the other di- 
rection. More Americans, black and white, were niov- 
Ing into thfe South than were moving out* . 

This change in the direction of net migrations, cOpn- 
binod with the ending of net rural migration toward 
the metropolitan areas and a dramatic decline in our 
national birth and. fertility rates^ resulted in popula- 
tion losses not only in" centr^ cities but also for 
whole metropolitan areas* 
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^et Interregional Migration, 19d5'7V and 1970-75 
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TtM* Employment Shift 

Together with the decentralisation of retail antt ojlher 
service onnployment, the tie between manufacturing 
anJXirben areas cohtlQ>*iy'Wf5b^ri/Urilike t^^ 
at the turn of Xh^AiBntury whfen factories had to be 
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in cities to be close to the work' force they needed, 
factories in modern America' could locate out along 

, the interstate hfghways beyond the urban fringe with- 
in automobile commuting range of urjoan and rural 
dwellers alike, (ylodern trarisportatiorYand communis 
cations, reinforced ^{^y Federal actiorls, had made it 
possible for the (^uritry's. growth ^ decentralize* 
Even white-collar jobs have been diffusing ir\to 

' middle-siied and smaller communities, thanks to the 
telephone, television, and computer. 

The structure of the Nation's econorfiy has been 
changing into something some have labeled "post- 
indgstriat." Fewer and fewer of new jobs are in manu- 
facturlng^nd agriiulture. More and more are in 
white-collar occupations and services. Many firms can 
now lotfate neajpJy anywherT^^ the country, The first 
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to jobs. In many cases today, jobs move to where ^ 
mWy p*)ple want to be. 

Yet ironically^ the veffewarming of people to pta 
famed "tor their good living uncler cut the quality of 
life that br6ught them there in the first place. It is 
little wonder that in the past deckle ej^panding cohi- 
munttjbs and. states .throughout the country have 
wrestlld v^itti the diglcult question of how to manage^ 
and control their growth while other areas face the 
oppbsite problem of slow or no growth and anxiously 
seek new development. 



U. S. Bmploytmnt 5/»«/»f by 
^ 1 * Sector: 1960-1976 

evidence is being 9een that a large number of Amer- 
lC9n| ndw move In search 6<|areas known for their 
. . 0opd quality of life; And surprisingly, n^any employ- 
^ *r$ decide now to locate f{\ these areas In order to 
;gpj^ttr«!t such worker?. It usid to be that people gioved 



TV Challt^ of DivtrBity 

Each section of the United States confronts Ijs own 
special agenda of growth and development pfbblems. 
While parts of the South and the West seek to find 
ways to manage their'gr'owth so that ft does not com- 

'promise the quality of life they prize sp highly, parts 
of thd Northeast and fvlidwest face the challenge of 
revitali^ng those urban 'areas most affteted by the . 

. changes now occurring in our national economy, 

No region has a monopoly on the problems of grophv^, 
or distress. While many of the cities facing economic 
trquble are jn the Northeast and Midwest, there are 

' ' ' ' ' , ■ 
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communillos in tho SoiMh ond West facing similar dit- 
ficultlos. Thoro arc poopio in distress In ovory urban 
area, no matter tiow affluent. Things arc looking up 
in many parts of rural America, but there are still' 
many moas wtiore families are isolated from oppc»- 
^tunity. Farmers are' still whipsawed by fluctuating 
internalionol and national markets for what tftey^pro^ 
ducG while their own costs for producing keep risir>g 
relentlessly. / S 

Many ^rsely populated areas of the cou^trY now 
face the prospect of intensive' development to meet 
the Nation's^ergy needs with profound implications 
for water, onvifonment. agriculture, people, and stot^ 
and local governnients. Other areas dependent upon 
energy imported from another region or from over- 
seas confror^t the challenge of adapting to new pot- 
terns of fuel use and conservation. 

Some areas /nust cope with the problems of growth 
and new demorids, yvhilo ' others n^ust modernise 
obsolescent facilities and put what has alroody boon 
built to better u«^. 

Clearly, in the facet of such diversity, neither stand - 
ardized description^ nor standardized prescriptions* 
are workable. National urban p'olicy needs to bo flex^ 
ibte. amenable to adaption by the Nation's regions, 
states, cities, counties, and other xommunitiesr-to 
meet their special problems and needs. 

the tumr^ of ttM Nutioh't Citiet and Commuqitiet 

The future form ofvurban (development challenges the 
Nation's imaginati(j(> and creativity. Pd^icy must build 
upon an i)nderstanding of the basic changes at work 
in our urban areas and attempt to shape and direct 
them to enharice the quality oMife for those who live 
and work -jn ^them. Bec^se of -limited Federal re- 
>§0Urces, it^hds to focus much Of its attention upon 
tho^e ii^dividyalv^amilies, and 'jurisdictions in great- 
est distress bofcause of the transition now underway in 
ttie structure of our urban life. An9 it has' to assist 
urban areas in reconstituting their econOnhies. ' ^ ^ 



tion, places that^oc^ivQ and generate the infor motion 
upon^hich our economy rurts and upon which our 
crQolivlty depends. 

In 0 post<in(juslrial economy, only\25 percent of the 
Nation's jobs are involved in the production of goods. 
The rust are in service trades and occupations: health 
cqro. communications, transportation, education, fi- 
nancial services, government, recreation, and cultural 
activities. While the services and products of suth 
Industries can be disseminated widely throughout the 
entire country, they will be generated in large moas 
ures from our urban centers. 

f or as long into the future as it is practical to foresee, 
central dties are likely to-:bnd should continue to-^ 

4 remain tenter^ for the Nation's financial, cultural, 
and creative life. They contain en overwftelming pro. x 
portion of the country's fixed investment. In the face 
of increasing costs for energy, the growing demands 
upon investment capital, and the consequent need to 
make better use of what is already in pla^, the Na- 
tion can ill afford to abandon its older chm in favor 
of totally, new investments elsewhere that duplicate 

inuch of what has already beerv boilt. 



But future «rban policies have to be predicated upon 
what new patterns of urban settlement ^ind living are 
becoming and what the country wants them to be^ 
come. not. what fhey used to be of even arO todayT 
- The challenge to the Nation's creativity is consider- 
able as It reconstitutes our older urban-areas as viable 
Environments for -life and work, ahdAt the same 
time, tries to forestall the Very, firocesses o|f disintegra- 
tion and defcay from beginning in communities that 
are not yet distressed. ^ ' ^ t 

Towfir^ BtttB>ic«d Urban Policy 



While an eponomicand social transformation is un- 
doubtedly underway In many of our urban commu- 
ni^tie8, central citie§-perhap?i economically restruc- 
tured and Jess populous than in the^ast'-are essential 
to the new post-industrial ec^nom^ now emerging. 
Though they mqy continue to change in many of 
their aspects, they are the essential nodes that tie the 
newly^ emerging economySogether, No rt)|itter how 
efficient and pervasive the country communications 
and transportations systems become, these systems 
must "have connecting points, centers of Jcommuhica- 

• • • ■ . ; ^ ; , ■* 



Alcfng with th^ oth§r Nations that met in Vancouver 
in 1976, the Ur\ited Statdbh^s subscribed to an inter- 
national declaration callir^slor the^ development of 
^dbherent policies.on human settlement that will help 
ensure that people will h^e equi<flbl6 diciS5\to basic 
J public services^'^iound andfdlecent housing, and oppor- 
' tunities for employment. This same federation recog- 
nizes that the development of more coherent national 
policies ori the p^rdblems'of human settlements should 
derive from direct public participation In the formula- 
tion of objectives anJ intent. ,w 

As the ,Neftion wdTes further toward a, rhore de- 
centralized, post-industrial economy, urban centers 
whose economic bases evolved when the forces of 
spatial concentration were much stronger wiir-face 
special pfcblems adjustment and^dapotion. For histor- 
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blems adjui 



leal Sasons, such places tend to be cohcentrated In 

* the Manufacturing Bqli of ^he ^orlheost and Mid 

* west. But sido^by side with such areas; there are pros^ 
perlng urban areas in the Manufacturing Belt marked- 
ly similar' in Iheir "|X)sl-industriar' social and 

. economic characteristics to the expanding "magnet" 
~ metropotitan areas of the South and West. There are 
also urban areas in the South and West which are 
ext)e(j.enclng problems of stagnationN and distress 
sitWWir. to those in the Northeast and North Central 

* r^ionsr The differences in perceptions of gro\Arth and 
decline between regions are. to some. extent, a func- 
tion of the relative concentration of declining "cities 
to transition" in a particular region versus its num\j^f 
of growing "post industrial" communities- 
National urban policy has to seek a balance bet^en 
the high priority of people and communities in need 
against the necessity to deter future distress In areas 
experiencing rapid growth and development. 



Broad brush characteristics of the Nation's present 
perceptions of regional ijrban^ growth and decline 
problems obscure other problen)jL lesser in magni- 
tude, buf potentially fat more siggilioint in thoir 
implications for the future. The seeds of future urban 
decline and distress are already in evidence, in many 
urban aw^ not yet experiencing population loss or 
economic stagnation. And there is now some evidence 
Indicating that economic and social restructuring 
prpcesses are beglnnfng In many older cities. While 
such trends are hot nearly a^quantifetively significant 
as their outflow of jobs and population, there is at 
least the possibility they indicate that longer-term 
processes of residential and commercial rehabilitation 
are gerting undenA^ay, Urban policy h§5 to take ad- 
vantage of these emerging potentials to revitalize olcj- 
er urb&n centers even while it seeks to prevent deter- 
ioration inVeas still growing. 
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1. JDMentrnliution of 

Urban Qrowtti and Dovalopment 



"Wh^t we are now witnessing is something more than 
the continued expansion of metropQiitan areas .... 
^Ince 1970, deconceptration has occurred at all . . . 
level^^This reprints a clean breal^ with iho previous 
trends. The current changes repre^nt a genuine turn 
ing point from |ho Nation's preceding trends toward 
\,Mrbanizatipn and metropoliian concenlratJQn/' 

Brian J. L. Berry and Donald C. 
Dahmann in Population Redistri- 
bution in the United States in 
the 1970s 

National Academy of Sciences, 1977 

With this decade, ihe United Slates appears to have 
entered still another phase in the continuing decen- 
tralization of its growth and development. 

DispersaPof population and economic activity away 
from areas of former concentratf)n has been one of 
the Nation's-long-term historical tendencies. The east 
to west spread of population since the earliest yeqrs 
of the country and the suburbanization of thejmetro- 
politan areas during much of the present century have 
been but* two of the most familiar aspects^ of this 
diffusion. 

o 

Modern 'transportation and Communications, rein- 
forced by changing production technologies, the foot- 
loose chtyacier of many ^tUfhs in the post-industrial 
^onomy, the growing influence of residential ameni- 
ties on population movements, and the inadvertent 
consequences of public policy have undorvyritten con- 
tinuing decentralization in the distribution of popula- 
tion and economic activity of the United States at 
every level- local, state and regional" 
jp 

TheriB are differing Interpretations of the long^rOrr 
implications of )hese changes. Some researchers pro 
claim a "iievv economic geography of AmericSL" 
O.thers desoribe the transformation ijnderway as a 
more or less pyJictable diffusion or urban develop- 
ment across the country at lower densities aid there- 
by an equally predictable "decline of oldir, larger 
cities as centers of innovation in f^vor of smaflbr scale 
communities*" Still others maintain that "while we 
may, as a Nation, appear to be moving away from our 
largest metropolitan areas, we will probably in the 
end cpme to find that we have merely created a hew 
set of large places." 

No matter what the interpretations, the United States 
is experiencing several trends toward the diffusion of 
population and economic activity: accelerated decen- 
tralizfifion of population &nd ecoftomlc activity from 
central city to surrounding ^burbs; from metro- 



politan area to nonmetropolitan area, and from one 
section of the-counlry to others. In 1978 this ftend is 
still strong, njbtwithstanding the ';b8ck to the city" 
movement. ^ 

Some of these trends fmve Ijeen underway for most of 
this century: oifiors have only become clearly evident, 
during the 1970s. 

Metropolitan decentralization has been undorw^^ at 
least since the 1920s. Similarly, the diffusion of 
population and economic activity toward the South 
and vyest has been a long-term trend. But our highly 
integrottxJ natiorial transportation and communica 
tions system plus such regional' factors as climate, 
costs of doing business, environmental amenities, the 
widespread adoption of air-conditioning, and, until 
recently, availability of water and energy haye accel- 
erated the regional dispersd|. of population and 
economic activity^ toward the South and West and 
away from concentration in the formerly economical 
ly dominant regions'of the Northeast and Midwest. 



Effect! of Population Chwiga 

While these trends have been underway for much of 
this century, they were retarded by the depression of 
the 1930s and World War II and masked by the high 
rates of natural increase in population and rural to- 
urban fnigration that followed^ World War| 11, y 

But since the mid-1960s the cessation of net no\i- 
metropolitan migration into central cities' and metro\ 
politan areas, accelerated outmigration of population 
from many central cities and metropolitan areas, and 
a dramatic decline in the rate of natural population 
increase hav6 uncovered Jthe underlying trends toward 
Adeceritralfzation and made them clearly visibly. 

. • ■ :^ 

In the 1950s, it is estifnated that 5.5 million Amer- 
icans moved frpm tfie country to urban areas. In tf>e 
1960s, the fkjure decreased to about 3^ million. But 
between 1970 and 1975, almost 1.8 million persons 
moved in the other direction— back to nonmetro- 
politan areas, reversing the. trend toward the urban 
f'feas that began in the ISOOs.' 



This net reversal'ffi thfe direction of nonm'etropc^litan- 
metropolitan migration^ was reinforced beginning in 
the 1960s by a resumption of the lorig-term tendency 
of the birthrate to decline (from 25 births per 1,000 
population in 1965 to less than 16 per thousand in 
1976) following the extraordinary up'Surge in birth 
and fertility rates immediately after World VViirr II. By 
\ 1972, the fertility rate dipped below replacement 
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■|6vel for the, first time and had remained below that 
level since. 




$, These changes in the Nation's population haveyt55&i^ 
r^nforced by an acceleration in outmijjration from 
central cities, older urba^l areas, and the Northeastern 
region during the 1970s. In contrast with the 1950s, 

V the South has now become a net regional receipient 
of blackeis well as white migrations. 

The dispersal of popplptlon has been matched by the 
diffusion of employment growth. During this decade, 
thevSo^h replaced the Northeast as the second-ran 
ing i^ion in manufacturing employment, just behind 
^the North [Central region. Since 1973, nonmetro- 
. -^ pojitan em0loymeat hasJbeen jj/rowing more rapidly 
- mh metropolitan emplayment, though not as 
V rapidly as suburban employment, 

Btn«f its of DMmitralization 

The decentralization of population and economic 
QCjivity 'has yielded .benefits for many, distress for 
others: f V 

* It has enabled the Natiop to move toward attain- 
——iTTenr-Df "a>rre^egree of balance andlequit^ 

economic and social well-being df each major section 
of the country. ^Thls h^s been a national objective 

' since the 1930s. 

• For the first time in more than six decades, many 
rural regions, Once being decimated of population and 

- employment opportunity, are now ydeveloping new/ 
. more diversified ^onomies capabfe of support) 
growing populations with improvi^no/incomes 
k. For many Arnerlcans whOUM^ mobilefand can 
afford to move, the decentralization of the national 
economy has opened up a wider choice of lifestyles 

---end living environments as well as opportunities for 
employment. Residential an(^ environmental amen i- 
tl^ now play an increasingly important pah -in the 

. decisions of Americana Qbout where they will live and 



• Since 1^50, home ownership has grown from 55 
percent Of all units to 6b percent in 1977. The over- 
whelming majority of this newer, owner occupied 
housing is in the suburbs. Less than a k^jf th Is in the 
central citifts, only a third outside metropolitan areas. 

• In the aggregate, these trends have helped con- 
tribute to a steady improvement^in the overall quality 
of the Nation's housing as new houslnp was builj in 
developing areas to accommodate ne>^ households. In , 
1950, the number of Oc^Cupled units classified e^s i, 
being dilapidated W9S 3,8 million, or 9 percent of all 
occupied housing. By 1960, the percentage had fallen 
to 4.3 and in the early 1970s the percentage fell 

' below 4 percent. 

C/ ' 

Th« Human unci Physlcul Com of D*o»ntr«lixation 

But 'these transformations in the patterns of ^our 
settlement have imposed high costs as well. Many of 
the'-Nation'^ poor and minorities have been trapped 
by the ebb and flow of the country's devetdpment. 
The fiscal integrity and governmental viability of 
many urban jurisdietions are thceatened, ^ Costs in 
wasted energy, capital, and facilities have been hic)h. 
In some.cities the decline in population has^meant 
excess physical capacity and Insufficient tax revenues 
for adequate maintenance. ' ^ 

For m'any of the rural poor \tho earlier migratedDut 
T of rural areas t© the cities in search of opportunity, 
me decentralization of the.econtjmy tias been a ca- 
lamity. Thoy arrived In the cities only to^find many 
of the jobs to which fhey might aspire, particularly in 
Wianufacturing, departing for the outer suburbs and 

Between 197q and 1975. the number of poor m 
metropolitan ^roas increased substantially while the 
number .of poor in nonmetropolitan areas decl.iric^d 
(partially a result of rpetropolitan^ar^a redefinition). 
In total, all of the 8.8 percent increase in family 
poverty in the United States during the 1970s oc- 
curred in the country's metropolitan are^s. 

The dispersal of economic activity has been eroding 
the fjscal foundations of many older central cities and 
inner ^uburbs. After serving for three quarters of a 
century as the focal points of our industrial growth, 
many of these older communities find their employ- 
' ment base declining, their tax base deteriorating, the 
number and proportion of their poor residents rising, 
and their service costs escalating in the fece of in- 
flation. 

States ar\6 regions containing high concentrations t^f 
^der Ajrban areas suffering substantial population ^nd 
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2, Changes Among^F^egions 



employment losses face the same problems of fiscal 
strain as the urban jurisdiclions themselves. 

r 

States and regions experiencing rapid growth in popu- 
lation and economic devefopment confront an array 
of fiscal, physical, onvironn;jontal end social pressure 
that strain statutory and fiscal capacities. 

Decentralization of po(5ulation and economic activity 
at every level-regional, state, and loi^al^-poses new 
challenges in aj^^as of rapid growth as well as in areas 
in economic distress. National urban policy must be 
broad and flexible enough to meet these diverse 
needs. , 



"After more than 80 years of continuing industrial 
transformation more than two-thirds of the. Nation's 
rfi®ufacturlng employment Is still located in the In 
dustrial bolt stretching from southern New England 
south to the Potomac and west to the Mississippi. 
Manufacturing, therefore, romajris in I960 much 
more locahzod than either resource or service ac.tiv^ 
ities/' \ 

Harvey Perloff et. al. 

Regions, Resources, f^nd Eci^nomic Growth , 19^0 

( 

Since early in Ihe century manufacturing has tended 
to disperse ou! d coniial cities intcf suburbs and be 
yond. But these trends were inhibited by two ^orld 
Wars that encouraged ret€(ption of factories in cities 
within easy reach of a concentrated labor force. The 
Great Depression of the 1930s also slowed down the 
tendency for a time. 

After World War II and the Korean conflict in the 
1950s, however, the dispersal^ of rlinnufacturing cm 

Mployment began to accelerate within metropolijan 
areas, within regions, and between regions, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for today's economic and popula 
tion growth in the South and the resurgence of many 
nonmetropolitan areas. From 1960 to 1975,^^i^ 
Northeast lost just un^er 800,000 manufacturing jobs 
while the South gained 1.5 million. By 1973, the 
South surpassed the North(9ast in its manufacturing 
employment. In a brief two decades, the Northeast 
surrendered its role as the dominsynt region of manu-^ 
facturTrIg employment concentration m the United 
States. All but heayy manufacturing, which remains 
heavily ^concentrated in the North Central region, is 
decentrali>?ing away from areas of former concentre- 

,tion. ,0n the base of new fYjjan^facturing growth, 
many of the South's internal markets reached eco- 
nomic "take off" during the 1960s providing, fqr the 
first time, more regional jobs for those employed in 
services than for those engaged in making goods, >nin- 
ing minerals, or producing food arj(f fiber. During the 
1970s, the South ireplaced tf^e Wegt as the country's 
most rapidly growing region in population and em- 
ployment. This is still the case in 1978'. 
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In the^decade of the 1960s, total national employ- 
ment grew at a rate of 3.1 percent per year. The 
South and the West grew at approximately twice the 
rate of the Northeast and one arjJ^ne-half times the 
rate of the North Centra!. ^ ^ 

The disparity in regional growth rates has widened 
even further in the -first half of the 1970s. While the 
natjonal erpployment rate grew at an average annual 
-T^Teof 1.7 percent between 1970 and 1975, eiwploy- 
ment In the South grew at a rate of 3.2 percent and in 
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United States Change: 

1950-553 13.? 

1955-60 14.9 

196a6b 13.5 

1965-70 c 10.4 

197076 . 9.3 



the West by 3.3 percent. In the Northeast, total em- 
ployment declined by 35,000 jobs during the two 
recessions of the 1970s;. while it increased in the 
North Central region by only 1.2 percent per year. 
But the Sourh's total employment increased by 3.3 
million during the same recession period, accounting 
for a major share of the Nation's employment expan- 
sion. 
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B«gloMl Population SMftt* 

Whether population movements lead or follow shifts 
the location of employmenV Is still a matter for 



Population Change for 5- Year Periods by Region: 
19130 to 1975 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, SoriGs P-25, No. 640, Novombor 1976, T«ble B. 

debate. There is growing evidence, however, that de- 
aisions by people about where they yyant to live are 
playing an increasingly significant role in lirm loca 
tion decisions, particularly in those "footloose" 
industries not directly tied to resource or market 
locations. Undoubtedly, population movements srq 
still influenced by where employment opportunities 
are located as well, but in either case, the regional 
disper^l of economic activity is mirrored by shifting 
patterns of migration among the Nation's regions. 

In the period between 1960 and 1970, national popu- 
lation grew by 13.3 percent. For the same period, the 
South's population increased by 14.3 percent and the 
West's by 24.2 percent, while Northeast and North 
Central population grew by 9.8 and 0.6 percent re- 
spectively. Thus, while all regions of the country 
grew, the South grew at a rate about one and one-half 
times that of the Northeast and Nor\h Central region, 
and the West grew at a rate about two and one-half 
times as f^ast as the Northeast and Midwest. 



By 1980 the center of the United "States population 
may He we^t of'^the Mississippi River-a symf>olic 
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milestone. But the genter has, been moving westward 
ever since the first census, and has been heading south 
in each decad» since 1910. Discussion of the country^ 
wide populations shifts in terms of the catchwords 
"Suhbolt" and "Snowbolt" is, therefore, somewhat 
misleading. Therei" h^s, indeed, been an important 
shift of population from the North to the South, but 
the historic shift t||pfie West, regardless of latitude or 
climate, has cOntfnuGd,' and extensive growth^ is also 
occurring in many rural parts of the "Snowt>elt." - 

In the first five years of the 1970s, the average annual 
rate of national population increase declined to 0.9 
percent, compared to 1.3 percent in the 1960$* but 
differences in regional growth rates still continued.to 
widen. Between 1970 and 1975, the South and West 
grew more than ten times faster than the Northeast 
and more than four times faster than the Midwest. * 

In the Northeast, a discrete leap in outmigration 
Appears to have occurred between the 1954-66 and 
19&Z:76..K§dP^LJl^®^ migration from the Northeast 
to all other regions fluctuated more or less randomly 
around zero in the 1950s and early 1960s, but a per- 
sistent pattern of substantial net outmigratTon began 
in the 1970s, particularly ff6m the Middle Atlantic 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Because of the^ North Central's heavy industrial 
economy, outmigration frbm the region Is cyclica|^ 
directly related to the ups ^nd downs of the national 
economy^ Ma)or upward surgj^ in outmigration oc- 
curred in 1957.1958, 1961, i97a71, and 1974-75, 
n^jor periods of national economic cecesslon, Abate- 
mentSL<)f outmigration, and even some. periods of im- 
migratfen. occurred in the recovery and^high employ- 
ment years of 1959/ 1965;6^,#and 1972-73. Gen- 
erally, slow ennployment growth in the North Central 
region has ledip^a fall-Qff in gross, immigration, rather 
than an increafjin ofitmigration, 
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The West has oxperionced a relatively constant pat- 
tern of immigration, except for the massive inflows 
of the early 1960s. There does not appear U) bo any 
noticeable deviation from past patterns^ccuVring 
In tho'1970s. 



^laoNin 



The most dramatic changes have taken placiAin 
South. The South experienced a quite consistent pat- 
tern'^of liutmlgration through 1970, though national 
recessions sometimes resulted in brief, periods of 
'immigration. Betw^n 1*6(5nyJ 1970, immigration 
to the West was four t^mes the number of immigrants 
added in the South. |n the 1970s the trend was re- 
versed and the South fuis become the major recipient 
jt)f immigratioh among the Nation's regions. Between 
1970 and '1975, the South gained twice as many 
people as the West— 2,6 million immigrants compared 
to the West's 1,4 million. In on^ dramatically extreme 
year, 1975, immigration to the South exceeded 
70Q,000. 

Pattemf of Bl»ck Migration ^ 

Since 1971, there has* been a distinct shift in the pat- 
terns of black migration in particular, centering on 
changes in black migration between the North Central 
region and the^ South ^d the Northeast and the 
South. 

During the 1960s, there was a steady stream of non- 
white immigrants to the NCfrth Central region at an 
average annual rate of 3^,000 net migrants. However, 
in every year since 1971, except f6r t&75, there was 
net outmigration of nonwhites from the North Cen- ' 
tra'l region to the Soutli. During all these years, ex- 
cept 1974, there was also substantial outmigration of 
yvhites: It appears that the inflow of black South- 
erners to the North Central-region has come tg^a halt. 

During the 1960s, the net black migration from the 
South to the (vjortheast vyas substantial, largely off- 
setting the net outflows of white populatlqn, Hov\(- 
ever, since 1971 black net migration has generally 
followed the pattern of white net migration, with 
outflows of nonvyhites from the" Northeast to the 
South paralleling outflows of whites. Net nonwhite 
immigration to the Northeast thus also seems to have 
come to an end. 

DifftrttncM Within Regioni ^ 

The patterns of population and employment decen- 
tralization are also , evident within each of the Na- 
tion's major regions. ^ ' 

» 

During the 1950-65 period, California received a net 
of 5,3 million people in comparison \g the rest pf the 
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western states, which attracted a total of only 1.5 
million. Between 1970 and 1976, however, California 
for the first timqi attracted a smaller number of 
migrants th^ did the rest of the western states. Be- 
tween 197Q and 1976, California attracted a net 
imrnigjiration of 400,000 while the rest 9f the West 
attracted a net of one millibn migrants. Thus, irTtl*^ 
1970s the Rocky fVlountain states have replacedihe 
'Pacific Rim stated as the fastest growing qfeas in the 
West.. 

A similar reversal in role occurred in the South. From 
1950 to 1970, Florida attracted 2.9 n\illion migrants 
while the rest of'the South lost a net of 3.6 million 
through outmigration. During the first five years of 
<he 1970s, Florida received 1.4 million ftet immi- 
, grants, but the rest of the South also accounted for a 
net immigration of 1.2 million. 

In the North Central region, the West North Central 
states, which are predominantly agricultural, con- 
. sistfently Jost populjation over the 25-year period tql 
.lowing World War II, as ri^any Tural residents wer^j 
\displaced by the increasing efficiency of Midwest agrH 
cultuV^e. For much of that same period, howe^r, th/ 
states of the East North Central region were gainirig 
population as many Southern migrants augmented 
the growing populations of Ihe industrialized urban*, 
areas. 

In the 1970s, these relationshi|:j!^have reversed. From 
19-'/8 to 19Z5, the West North Centrals rate of popu- 
lation increase was greater than that for the East 
North Central. From 1960 to 1970, net outmigration 
froro the West North Central was four tinrtes greater 



than the East North Central, from 1970 to 1976, 
outmigration frorr^ the East North Central Is now in 
excess of seven times grooter than from the West 
North Central. 

It is deceptive to characterize econdniic and social 
conditions within any of the major regions on the 
basis a{ 9j)gregate statistics that tend to' gloss over 
significant differences between and within spates, 
within metropolitan areas, and pmong groups in the 
population living in' each region. 

In the Northeast, the formerly rural areas of southern 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Ivlaine are experienc- 
ing high Vates of populatlbn and employment growth, 
while many (Tf the older, heavily populated and indus- 
trialized areas in the rest of the Northeast are losing 
bojh. New York City and Jersey City had less ^o'tal 
employment in 1975 than irT 1960. Employment 
levels in Utica and •Buffalo in 1975 were almost the 
same as in 1960, but were substantil^lly higher in 
*Nashua, Portland, Hartford, and Long Branch. 

In the North Central region, tptaJ employrjient in the 
West North Central states grow 50 percent -Jfastec than 
in \he East North Central states in the 1960-1975 
period. In manufacturing, between 1960 and '1976, 
employment declined by 0.2 ptercent in the heavily 
industrialized East North Central stateis, while it in> 
creased by 24.5 percent in the more agricultural West 
North ;Centifcl States. Nebraska and Wisconsin have 
the hlghest^^ population growth rates Jn the 1970s, 
Illinois and Ohio the fewest. Minneapolis, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, and Omaha are the fastest grovying cities 
In the 1970S; Cleveland, St. L^ufs, Duluth, and 
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Dayton have all experfenced significant population 
decllnos. ^ 

X 

In the West, Arizona and Colorado are the growth 
leaders in a population growth region, yet Los 
Angeles fios lost "almost 100,000 people and Seattle 
. almost 13 ^000 -Since 197_0_JMevada and AlosXo are 
growing fastest in employment, yVashington and Mon- 
tana the slowest. ' 



In the South, Houstbrv Fort Lauderdale, and Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, have had the largest population in- 
creates in the 1970s, but Columbus, Savannah, and 
Petersburg hove experienced losses. Despite its recent 
growth ih employment, per capUa income in the 
South is still below that of the Nation, targe con- 
centrations of rural poverty persist In the Black Belt, 
Coastal Plains, Central Appalachia, and the Dfelta. 



In the West, minority poverty persists among His- 
panic A/^icans and native/Tmericans as well as the 
black pcAjlation. Several aties and older suburbs in 
that regiln have also sustained population and em- 
ployment losses. 
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Alongside older urban areas suffering job decline^ and 
population outmigration areas In the Northeast and 
Midwest, there are urban communities and nopmetrp- 
politan areas in those same regions which are exper- 
iencing rapid rates of growth and development. And . 
tx)th regions still outrank the South in the value of 
their manufacturing outjput despite declines or staipa- 
tion in manufacturing erwloynrient. So^me" manufac- 
turing ei^ployment lossesin these regions result fronr 
the modernization of existing plants. As capital Is 
substituted for labor, workers are displaced, with 
little new manufacturing growth to absorb them. ^ 

'The migration of firms between states and I'egions 
does not account for most regional employment gains 
or losses. For exqmple, job losses have been greatest 
in the Middle Atlantic states. Of the eleven percent 
decline In that wea. Dun and Bradstreet data iodicate * 
thatsless than three-tenths Of a percentage point (.27) 
or thr^ percent pf tha^tptal, areAhe result oKeiOM^ 
m'ents^of firms t6 Oti^r regions. 

Rather, low rates of new firm formation and low 
rates of expansion of , existing firms In the older indusr 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Employment 
by Region and Location 
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Components ol Employment Change Between 1969 and 1974, In the North and South 
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Rates of Closure, Birth, In- and Outmigration of Firms 
In the North and South, 1 969-1 974 
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trijal areas, conipared to the South and West, account 
for PDuch of the%lative gains and losles. T|iq closure 
or* death rates of firms In the South and West are 
approximately tfte sanne as those in the Northeast and 

/ North Central regions, but the rates 6f expansion and 
new firnr) fornnation in the Northeast and Nocth Cen- 
tral are less than twb-thirds those in ^he South and 
West. Thus, new growth, rather than the relocation of 

, jobs, expldms nnost of the enDploypient gains or losses 
^nong regions^ 

Importanpt qf Urban Ar%m in Rt^tonal Shifts 

A substantial share of the widening gap in the rate of 
employment growth between the South and West 
compared tA.the Northeast and North Central is ac- 
counted forty the difference In the growth rates of 
large urban ^centers. Between 1970 and 1975, total 



remainder of the region's urban areas experienced 
growth much closer to the national rate of employ- 
ment growth in this period. In terms of population 
growth, large metropolitan areas (those with oyer one 
and a half nftilltoi^ population) have had the lowest 
growth rates between 1970-1975. Because 58 percent 
of the Northeast population and 54 percent of the 
East (North Central population live, in the largest 
metropolitan^ areas, regional rates of population 
growth have been low during the 1970s. 

It is not possible to tell whether the advantages of 
dense face-to-face contact and close juxtapositions of 
processors, suppliers, and| support functions that led 
to high levels of concentrttion in the country's largest 
metropolitan areas have b fen eroded by modern com- 
rnunications, trar^ort aid production technologies 
qr whether the slowdown^ ar^attributeblfe to social 



employment ftrovyth rates. In the largest urban oreas irif ^nd environmental reasons]" biif the role of urban de- 
the South and West, where the large metropolitan [ centraliMtion in accounting for differing regional 
areas are both newer and contain proportionately economic and social problems (s clear, 
less of the regiopal population, were roughly^equi- ^ 

valent ^to the .growth rates fo? these region^The To more fully comprehend the nature of these 
growth rates for large urban preas in the Northeast changes, it is necessary to look at the patterns of 
and North Centraf, however, vwe decid^^^Jpss than nonmetropolitan and metropolitan growth and dis- 
theiV respective regional rates, with many experlepo tress within the regions and attempt to determine 
log absolute looses. If the large h^an ^rees in the whether there are patterns in their diversity that can 
Northeast are excluded'from^the Northeast total,' the . help guide 'future policy. 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN AReI EMPLOYMENT 
BY MAJOR SECTORS AND REGION, 1^60-1975 
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PERCENT CHANGE IN METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
BY MAJOR SECTORS AND REGION, 1960-1975 
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3. Growth In Nonmetropolitan Anns 

1 ' 



"We don't know If the return to rural v^morJ)rt^ Is a 
one-shot de«l ... we do knovy thot it Invawes the 
local, state, orn^ Federal 90yernments and requires co- 
ordination/' 

Bruce Arkell -\ 

Son Francisco Citizons Forum ^ 

June 23, 1977 

While the dispersol of population j»(^6 en^iploymenl 
among regions is perhops the most visible manifosta 
*tion of' decentralizing trends, these same trends ore 
evident in the diffusion of people and jobs between 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. In the 
1970s, now trends in the patterns of nonmetropolitan 
versus metropolitan growth beconio evident. 

Nonmetropolitan areas contain nearly 86 percent of 
the country's total land auja, 8& percent of our coun- 
ties, 80 percent of our townships, 70 percent of 
municipalitios, 67 percent of oil special districts and 
authorities, and 4b percent of our substaMr planning 
development districts. 



There are over 2,000 cities with more than 10,000 
population located in nonmetropplltan America, The 
nonmetropolitan municipalities are GxpGriencing the 
results of population and employment decentrali7o~ 
tion as profoundly as metropolitan communities. 



fopolitan Growth T rendt 

TW extent of change in'^ conditions in nortmetro- 
pofttan America relative to metropolitan Anr)erica is 
described in detail in the Fourth Annual Rural Devel 



opment Progress Ropprt of Congress submitted by 
the Socrotory of Agriculture in January 1978, under 
Title VI Qf the Rural Development Act of 1972. 
from (haJrrOf)orl ond other more recent' sources, the 
followirfg^ trends ore observable: 

Fatter nonmetropolUan population growth The non 

metrouolitan population of the United Slates in - 
creased between 1970 and 1976 from 64.4 million to 
68 million, a gain of 6.6 percent compared to only 
4.1 .percent incrOpse in our metropolitan popul8ti6n 
during the swne period. 

Rovenal ii^ nonmetropolitan mioratlon During the 
first five^ears of this decode, the net 1,8 million 
|X)rsons who moved into nonmetropolitan counties 
represented a turnaround from the pattern of the 
1960s when these same nonmetropolitan counties 
^^uffered a net loss of thrive million in population. 

Acceleration in ' nonmetropolitan employment Be 

tween 1974 ond 1976, total nonmetropolitan em 
ploy men t increased at a foster rate than total metro- 
politan ^rTiployrnent-4,7 percent compared to 3.9 
percent— but not as fast as suburban employmqpt, 
which increased 6.1 percent for the period. Noq^- 
metropolitan employment^increases are due to an in- 
crease in cost and other mining activities and jobs in 
\ support of industrioi, services: * trade-^and construc- 
tion^ Additional service ^fObs e^e resulting from ex- 
panded recreation and retirement activijies and 
opportunities generated by government and colloges.' 

Nonmetropolitan income Improvement Betweeri 
1979 and 1975, mediorrfymily income in nonmetro- 
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Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan Population Change, 

^ 1970-75 
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M«lropol)l»n •ml Nonm«lropoitl«n 8mplovm#iil SUlut of Ihtt 
.Clvltl«n Nonlnilllultonal PofHilBllon, ift74 •imI 1976 
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poli^on areas increase! Ijy 4,1 p^cent compared to a 
vdeclinQ of 0.4 percent in metropolitan areas (in con- 
stant 1973 dollars). Nonetheless, the metropolitan/ 
nonmetropolhan Income differential continues to be 
8ubstonttal-$1 2,466 vs. $9,699 In 1975. 

liicrMMt In rttlrtivwnt population This increase is 
takihg place in such diverse rural places as the cut% 
over region of the upper Great Lakes (especially 
Michigan), the Ozarks, the hill country of central 
Texas, East Texas^Coastal Plains, the Sierra Nevada 
foothills In California and northern and 6>astal N( 
Er^gland. 

dtdlna In Nonmttropolitan Pdv<^, 
t n o r ttit In Mttropolttan fN>v«ity 

The number of ponmetropolitan families with inj 
CQme$ below the official poverty level drofjptd 7 
percept from 1970 to 1976, while the nimib^ of 
poor metropolitan .families Increased by 23,2 pertent. 
The p€ircqntage of ^ Nation's poor families residing 
in nqnmetropolltan America declined from 47.9 per 
cent in 1970 to 41.0 percemt Ih 1975, while both the 
share and absolute number of poor families In meW 
polltan area$ increased. Of the 59* percent of th& Na- 
tion's poor who novy live in nr^etropontaf^ areas, thr^^ 
out of fi^e live In the central cities. 

Of course, aj^egatQ statistics must not be allowed to 
obsflfure the. extreme variations that exist from one 
coijner pfVural Amerfca to another. There are still 
rcorH»ntratlon$ of rural poverty, un^p|oyme4t, 
and \iq<jteremployment by-pa$9ecl by aeoriomicy a^ 
social Improv^nficint: thj Black Belt of the SoMtneast 
ftnd' South Cwtral states, the central and northern 
portions of ^A^ppflllaghl«, some areas $lor>o our nortw- 
ero and sou|hern '^borders, and many .of the f>«*Ve 
American communities, ' ^ q 

But loyer-all. It can be $aid t^at a new nonmetrot 
poHtan economy is noy^ developing In nr)any parts of 
trtft^.oliJuntry. While iflrlcultgrar employment has 
finally stebill^ed^id m}r1tng.9rrH>toynf)ent is again In^ 





creasing; nonmetropolitan areas tfre now benefiting 
from the employment progress associated with disper> 
sion of^n^nufacti^ring and services. 

Nonmetropolitan Devflopn>ent Related 
to Metropolitan DisperMl 

Still another aspect of nonmetropolitan growth re- 
lated to the general decentralization of urban areas Is 
its relatiohship to aqjacent metropolitan areas. 

Over half of the increase In nonmetropolitan areas rias, 
been In counties adjacent to metropolitan areas. This 
indicates that at>Wst a substantial portion pf non- 
trop6lltari|migratlon may In fact* reflect ^he further 
Iffusioh of nWopolitan growth and that our defini- 
tions of standara^metrop'olitan^statistic|il areas are no 
longer sufficient, by themsielves, to capture , and , 
describe the real pattern^ of social and economic 
activity that are emergir>g. To that extent, as npted 
earlier, sonr>e of the reported migration to nonnr>etro-^ 
polltan areas may be viewed as an artifact of our 
statistical systems. 

' But this is by no nrwans the entire picture.' Vhe tever- 
sahof migration trends from metropolitan to non- 
iV>etropo|itan ares® is also evident in noometropolitan 
countie^^that are ^5ipt adjacerW^to metropolitan areas. 
Specifically the counties havljig a population density . 
of less than ten people per squafe mile or no town 
wit|> more than 2,500 inhabitants are experiencing 
tl]w highest growth in migration rates. Part Of ihls 
popula^tion growth i$ attributable to decislor^by 
retirees to live in small communities in rural areas, ' 
part to the raerrarjpement of national and locaj pat- 
terns or economic activity. One analyst has\con- 
dudecMhat^ the "pattern of U.S, settlemept has 
evolved beyond the point where nearness to a 
^nrietropolis Is a prerequisite to locaLtnigratory groj^th. * 
The cultures of city sll<i)^ andS*untry bun>pkiD 
^have merge(|-with an asaK from television ancj the! 
federal highway progranrf-aijd Safevygys, Sears an(J 
SIzxIers have dlffu$ed|goWn the urban hieraroHV to ^ 
• serve even small and remote settlements^ \^ 



Probtoim of Nonmttropolltan Gtim 

Urban communities In nonmettopolitan areas are as 
diverse In their character and ecorK)mlc base as their 
metropolitan counterparts. Some are growing, many 
other^ are suffering from economic distress. All re- 
nect~theTrf)^act oT hat^^^ decentralizing trends; 

The raRJdIy growing small cities tend to be along 
Interstate highways and are near airports. Some are 
college town^, some centers (>f government. Some are 
Important recreational and cultural centers. Some 
derive their incomes from surrounding agriculture or 
energy development. They are the ber>eficiaries-o^ dis- 
persal and are experiencing the pressures that icome 
with growth. ^ 

Many other small cities in nonmetropolijan areas ar^ 
' suffering enoploymoht and population losses and are 
lagging in Income improvement. The distrpssed small 
cities hove a* larger minority population than the 
grpwing ones, ^re most heavily dependent pn manu- 
facturing for employrnent, and are part of a smaller 



labor market. 



Whether growing or not, small cities in nonmetro- 
politan areas face a variety of special problems, Tf^ir 
economic base is far less diversified than metropolitan 
communities, making them highly vulnerable over 
. time to changes In markets and technology and the 
ups and downs of the national economy. Because oj 
their seriall size and the fact that most new growth is 
occurring outside tKeIr boundaries In surrounding un- 
incorporated territory, their econqmic^well-being is 
shaped by what happer^s around them rather than 
. within themFj 



fiscal consequences as those suffered by older metro- 
politan centra) cities. t 



Much nonmetropolitan employment growth Is occur 
ring outside the corporate limits of nonmetropolitan 
municipalities along highways in unincorporated 
arBas."^Similarly/ hohmotrOpoli^ places are 

sustaining the same loss of middle and upper income 
re|leient$ from within the municipal limits to sur- 
rounding unincorporated areas. » i " *^ 

Such phenomena are but on^ reflection of the genera^ 
diffusion of population and ecorx)mic development 
beyond the boundaries once drawn to encompass, 
much of our settlement and economic activity. As In 
the case of metropolitan sprawl, this trend has ultl> 
mate Implications .for energy consumption, land 



\ 



prices, and the nonagricultural use of agricultural land 



as well as the stability of small town governments. 



t^any of these growing centers;lack the basic f^lities 
and housingjj^equired to accommodate the new cfcyeU 
opment th^y are now experiencing. A 1974 survey by y 
t^e National Ledgue of CitleS^ind U.S. Conference oy 
fJiqvop revealed that these -smaller municipajlti^ 
\me lacking in the staff and resources required to 
help In the orderly accommocJation of new growth. 
Housing conditions^re still jJroportlonately far poor- 
er In nonmetropolitan theh metrppolitarrdreas. White 
ftbpgt 33 percent of tho Nation'^ housing stock Is in 
nonmetropolitan aresi, Approximately 56 f^rcenl of 
the Nation's remaining substandard housing \s locate 
there--Td ratlD■^h^t .has remained unchanfi 
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any urpan centers in nonmetropolitan 
n 8u|)jecf to trends analogous to sub- 
Ith the fcmij social, economic, and 
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MIGRATION, 1970-75 
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UpiMf Gjf«l 
OAiiy D«M 
Cfhiral CoiM Qi>U 
Soulhr'"_Co"> UfM 
Soulhccn l(tt«|^o( Uorjiuji 
Southern AppjlK'^i'n Coal Fi«l(Js 
Dlu» ni(i9«. Qi«at Smokiei. and C(f4( VaMcv 
SQutheip Prffdrnoiit 

CpAit^l PU<n Tubacro ainl PfJitul n«M 
Old CoiiUI Plain CoUon OcM 

Gulf of MtK>co 3tHf South AtUnitc C03\l 
riotida P^jiiniuU 

Eail TrVai and Xdioumtg CojisUl Plaiit ^ 
0<«rh •» Ou*chtU Uplands ^ 
RiO Gundf 
Southern Gftit Ptiihi 
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North«(n C^ciftc Cent (including AUiKa) 
Th* SouihwtM OrHjludirtfl Hawaii) 
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Nonmetropolitan■countie^^nonadj8■cent): the reversal of population l08^ ' . „„^,m u , ,a-774 r.Q 

So" Z A. Morrison. a,r!Sit £>*no,«p/./. O^nn^* m R^lons of ^. Rand Papor Series P-6Q0O (November,1977). p. 0. 
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4. Metropolitan Growth and Daclina 



a the Amorican city is tha locutt of the 

20th century. Ift remarkable In that it if almost en- 
tirely the handiwrk of human beings and just as men 
and women can^^troy cities, men and women can 
, alao plan and build and malce our cities honorable 
places in which to Ih/e." 



Absolute Population Change and Net Migration 
In SMSA's by Size Claw, 1970-1975. 



SMSA 8i7« CiMf 



AbfoluW Popgla 
tlon Chanpt 



N«t Migrvtlon 



Ms. Catherine Cramer, 
Chairpenon, New York City 

Housing Authority, "^v^ 
New York City Citizens Forum, 
May 24, 1977 

The consequ^ces of population and economic dis- 
persal arrf as varfeble for metropolitan areas as non- 
metropolitan areas. Economic and social change may 
affect each of the Nation '5 277 metropolitan areas, 
differently depending upon its economic base, labor 
force, location, ago of facilities, size, and social com- 
plexion. Neither standardized descriptions nor stand- 
ardized prescriptions will 'suffice as the basis for 
rational urban policy. It. is inevitat\fe in a nation con- 
tir>ental in scope, with regional differences that are at 
least as important a^ their similarities, that individual 
urban areas will reflect the diversity of the country. 
Nonetheless, it is useful tp malce some generalizations 
about what ilf hapiPnIng to metropolitan areas and 
the cities and suburbs within them before proceeding 
to analyze them in greater detail. 
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3,475.000 
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The Components of Metropolitan Population Qr 
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Until 1970, the Nation was not only increasingly 
urban, but increasingly metropolitan. However, be- 
tween 1970 and 1975, while the national population 
grew from 203.3 million to 213 million, an Increase 
of 4,8 percent, metropolitan area population grew by 
only 4.2 percent^ In 1970, 73.5 percent of the popu- 
lation resided in /metropolitan areas; by 19'75 it had 
dropped to 73.6 percent. ' / 

Although most metropolitan areas are still growing, 
an increasing number are showing population de- 
clines» Of the Nation's large cities only Pittsburgh lost 
population in the 1960s; it was joined in'the first half 
of the 1970s by New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, Seattle, Cleveland, St. Louis, and nnany 
others. The reason is outmigration to the suburbs and 
rural areas. The largest metropolitan areas in the Na- 
tion experienced a net outmigratloh of about 2»2 mil- 
lion people from 1970 to 1976, in contrast with the 
net immigration of 1.8 million in the decade of the 
i960s. Of the 20 largest u?ban areas 11 are in the 
northeast and north c%|ltral area; all of .these showed 
net outmigration between 1970 and 1976. v 



O jh 1970 and 1976, central cities in metropoli- 
^RJ^QaS '^S iB( class suffered an absolute Iqss of 3.4 



poorco: Cvrrtnt Popufat/oh ^^orts, Sorlos P>2e» 

/ percent in population— sllglttly more than two million 
persons. Much of this absolute decline ir^ the central 
cities is accounted for ^ dramatically decreased 
immigration and equally dramatic acceleration in out- 
migration from the central cities of the country's 
eight metropolitan areas of over three million popula- 
tion. While these absolute declines* in central-city 
population first became evident in the 1960s in'^the 
Northeast and Midwest, they are now occurring in 
central cities in the South and West as well. ^ 

If no annexation had- occured during the 1970s, 
there would have been no growth in the combing 
population of all of the central cities of the 85 Idr^t ^ 
SMSAs. fcyen in the South apd West where central 
cities are reported statistically to be growing in popu> 
lation, a significant part of the reported grovyth in 
central-city populations would not have occurred if 
1960 municipal boundaries had been in effect. 

Trends In Black and White Suburbanization 

The suburbanization of metropolitan population has 
continued unabated^ The proportion of the popula- 
tion living outside the centr&|^ cities in the suburban 
rings of metropolitan areas has grown from 27 per- 
cent in 1950 to almost 40 percent by 1977. Between 
19B0 and 1977, the Suburbs gained over 40 million 
people, almost six times the seven million population 
gain of central cities and four times the population 
gain in nonmetropolftan ^opulatior^iduring the same 
period, As ot 1970, for the first time in our history, 
thpi'e were more housing units (24 million) in the ^ 
sutfurbs than either the central cities (22.6 million) or 
the Nation's no^trtietropolitan areas (22.4 million). ^ ^ 

Bolh blacks and whites are in(;reasingly suburbq^hizihg ' 
in the 1970s* While blacks increased from four to five 
percent of the total surburban population bet\A^n 
197X) and 1977, the suburbanization 'of the black 
population is only in its earliest stages and is mainly 
concentrate^i|^en of the largest metropolitan areas* 
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btropolitan counties: the Changing locus of migratory growth , • „ ,^ * : ' q„. 

'p,ter f . Morrison, Cr/r,»fif Omogmphh Ch,tm* In nation, of th» Unlfd St,m. Rood Pbw Serlos P-6000 (November 1977), P. 9. 



Nonetheless, one study for the Washington Center Jor 
jpolitan Studies notes a "distinct shift In subur- 
in racial treiids durliig the early 1970s. Black popu- 
(latioii growth in the suburbs accelerated, while th^ 
ce of white suburbanization declined. The Annual 
)uslng Survey of the U.S. Bureau qf the Census 
noted a 34 percent increase in black suburban house 
between 1 970 and 1974.' Gentral-city Wastiinflh 
■'ton, B.C., lost black population for the first tipne in 
nts history during that period. Nonetheless, most of 
the black j5opul6tion remains highly concentrated in 
the central cities. In 1970, there were 3,5 black cen- 
tral-city families for every black family in the^ub-' 
urbs, By 1977, the ratio had dropped to three 
families to one. Regardless of these shifts, the proppr- 
tion of black population in the central cities con: 
tFnues to increase— yp from IjS percent in 1970 to 20 
percent in 1977, / 

Lovv«r Emptoyimnt Growth iirSMSAi and Cities 



Between I960 and 1970, the employment in areas 
outside the ^5 largest centrtal cities grewf by 46 0er- 
cent while employment in the central dj^ies priBW by 
only 16 percent; Thus, the increase in erq^oyment in 
suburban are?* was more than three times the in- 
crease in central-city employment. While suburbaniza-"^' 
tion of employment is a n^ationwlde phenomenon, in 
the Northeast and Midwest, the suburban growth rate 
is almost ten times that of the central jurisdiction. In 
the South anf! West, annexation has enabled^ many 
central cities Jo bring much of this new growth within 
their municipal t)Oundaries. ^ 

Dacantralization of Manufacturing 

P^a^ 1963 to 1972, manufacturing employment in 
large urban areas grew by qnly 5,9 percent. Central 
city. manufa(:turing employment dgring thersame 
period declined by 6.1 percent, while in areas outside 
central Cities It grew by 21.2 percent. In the North- 
east, central cities e^erl^ced a not decline jn manu- 
factqTing employment ^ of 19^2 percjenriitiVing the 
period -while suburban areias grew by only a modest 
7,7 percent. In the Midwest, manufacturing employ- 
ment in central cities declined 6.6 percent, compared 
with a. growth of 3d8 percent in areas outside central 
cijiies, ■ " . . • 



Western central cities experienced no manufacturing 
growth^ at all v^ile manufacturing employmen^ in 
Southern centrar'cities did grow by 20.7 percent dur- 
ing the 1963-1 fite period. 

More slghifiqintly, proportlondtely more of the rela-. 
tively new manufacturing employment in the South is 
r-T^9^l« ujrbafojzed areas (the^HM^ cities andW- 

.Ewc., --fe-:* - 



rounding closely settled territories of the 60 largest 
metropolitan area^) compared to the (Northeast and 
MiclWeSt where the manufacturing growth of the fate 
1800s and early 1900s wasjh the cities. The Confer- 
ence Board has calculated that in 1970, only 8.3 per- 
cent of Southern manufacturiilg employment was in 
the lar^ yrbanized areas of that region compared to 
^.2 percent of the manufacturing employment in 
thd Northeast and Mi|^est. Thus, losses o/ manufao- 
^furihg employment atWf much more serious problem 
for older Industrfal cities. 



Proportions of Populatjpn and Employment In 
North, West and South Major Urbanized Areas/ 
1960 and 1970 . 

' 1950 • 



Rafgion 


Population 


^ Total 
- Employmant 


Manufacturing ' 
J^ploymant 


North' 
West 

TOTAL (OOO's) 


70.0 
21.8 
8.3 

58,739 


70.4 
21.4 
8.2 

23,526- 


5,0 
7,221 


r^r^ \ 




1970 




RtHylon 


Population 


Total 

Employment 


Manufacturing 

EhnploynrMnt 


North 

West 

SQUth 

TOTAL {OOO's) 


60.2 * 
28.2 
11.6 
95^*19. 


60.6 
27.9 
11.5 
• 32,208 


. 69.2 
24.3 
8.3 
9,892 



Source: Juan de Torres, Afarropo//r«/? ^mar/ca.* Th0 Devel- 
opment of its Mejor Markets, the Conference BoanJ. 



UnamploynMnt in tfie Cities 



The unemployment rate in central cities increased 
from 4.8 percent in 1970 to 8.9 percent in'^978, 
Sjiburban rates, were lower ifi both years, 3.9 percent 
and 7,3 percent respectively. High unemployment 
rates in the central city reflect the higher black un- 
employhient riate— 16,3 perce>it unertrflbloyment rate 
for^ black maleVin 19^k more than double the r*ate 
f®r white males of 7.6jPcent:. Such high unemploy- 
ment rates in the -cenWT cities have hefd the labor 
force participation rate in the central cities beloW 
that of the suburbs and nonmetropolitjin areas. 



Growing Conoantration of Poor In 
Ctntral Cititt and Itwiar Suburbs 

As more affluent citizens move from the central 
cities, it is statislcally inevitable that the relative cori- 
cehtration of poverty in the central cities andJnner 
suburbsjwill increase. However/during the ,1970s, the 
absolute concentration of poverty in the centr&l cities 
and inner suburbs increased as well. 



. About 260,000 more families in poverty status lived 
In jcentral cities in 1976 than in 1970. a 16 percent 
increase; 350,000 more low-in^me families lived in 
non-central city portions of metropolitan areas, a 35 
percent increase over the six-year period. The poverty 
areas in central cities .contained almost 13 million 

"■people by 1976 and about 56 percen\of these (and 
64 percent of the poor) were black. 
« 

Nonmetropolitaii families in poverty status declined 
by 163,000 over the period, a seven percent decrease. 
Conversely, the numl^er of nonmetropolitan families 
earning over il 5,000 increased by over five percent 
during the same period while the number of central- 
cities families earning over $15,000 declined by sev^n 
per(!6nt 

Metropojitan NonmetropoHtAn Poverty Status, 
1970 and 1976 _ 



1976 



1970 



(OOOt of (per- 
femlllet) cent) 



(000» of <p«r 
f8mllle«) cent) 



TOTAL 5,450 lOO.O 5,008 100.0 

Metro Areas 3,216 59.0 2,611 52J 

InsWe Central Cities 1,863 34.2 1,609. 32,1 

Outside Central Cities 1,352* 24,8 1,002 2ao 

Nortmetro Areas 2,234 41.0 2,397 47.9 

North and West 3,107 * 57,0 2.632 52,6 

South 2,343 43.0 2.376 47.4 

Source: Current Population Reports, Series N)o. 106. 



representing a rise from 2.5 to 4.4'perconl of tdHal 
suburban income and 4.2 to 7.2 porcent^of total cen- 
tral-city income^ This continuing high C|jit6 of depend- 
ence on public assistance income among central-city 
residents is. in part, a reflection of the recent increase 
In and relatively high propoKion of femole-hoodod 
Jiouseholds in central cities. Public assistance incon 
in 1976 accounted for 23,3 percent of aggregate iri 
come for central dty families with a fenjale head, a 
7.8 percent increase over the comparable peffcentage 
for 1969 and 7.6. percent more than the coniparable 
proportion in the sutxjrbs. About 30 perceflrof all 
black central-city families have. female heads. By com- 
parison, white female-headed' households represent 
about seven pefi^ent of the suburban total and ap- 
. proximately 10 percent of the white central-city 

total. >> ; 

Eoonomio Impact of Po|(kil«tlon Shifts 

^The aggregate annual personal income in 1976 of 
tho*s© who moved out of central cities between 1975 
and 1977 was $40 billion compared to $21.9 billion 
for those who moved into central cities, a net annOal 
deccease of $18.1, billion during th^ two-year period. 
Siycn lo;ses in f)er^on9l income have b^n persistent in 
the 1970s. 



D«din# in Averagt Family iMoim 

During the period from 1969 to 1976, families in' 
central cities experienced an $866 decline in average 
constant' income from' $16,883 in 1969 to 

$16,017 in'TS76. While suburban families also exper- 
ienced a decline of $360 from $19,765 to $19,405, 
during this same period, the averagd effect has been 
to widen the income gap between.central cities and 
suburbs^y $500. 

♦ 

Average income for black fanfiilies Is substantially 
lower than that for white families in botf) central 
cities and suburbs. ^The average 1976 income fQf- 
black families in central cities v^s$ 10,775 cofnpared 
to $16,036 for vyhite families. 'Black families In, the 
suburbs, hovyever, were the only rnetropplitao group 
to experience ^an increase in real income between 
•1969 and 1976, 

^oie of PubliG^Assittanoi 



Signali of Difft||«to 

These aggregate in<;licators signal human, physical, 
and fiscal distress in many cities and metropolitan 
areas. But they are too general to provide the under- 
standing we require of how these changing urban con- 
ditions differentially affect urban communities 
throughput the country. For that purpose, we must 
take^e closer look at the diversity cirtumstancQs 
that exist from one urban area to another to see if 
some useful patterns in that diversity can be dis- 
covered. ' * 




Approximately 34 percent. of. all central^city families 
now (depend on some 'form of p^ublic a^lst^nce. Be- 
tween 1969 and 1976, the Increase in public assist- 
ance Income in meliopdiltan areas yyras 70 percent. 



-5; Pattomt of Urban Dittrmt 



"Urban ills cdn and do exist in r^ions onjoyir>9 pros- 
perity amj^prowth/ - 



Mayor Rdbert Foi^m, 
Mayor of L)allas, 
Dallas Citizens Forurn, 
June 8, 1977 
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'^e have the specter tor all of thosieuwho are still 
growing cities of how to avoid the cycle that has been 
the expariehce of many of the older citlw where they 
have reached the point where the growth has leveled 
off and then has started the inevitable cycle of decay 
arnJ decline." 

* 

Mayor Lila Cockrill 
Mayor of San Anionio, 
Dallas Citlzeijs Forum, 
Junes, 1977^v ^ 

The decentralization of population and employment 
affects all municipalities, both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan; -central city and suburban. But the con- 
soquenceJ vary from one city to another. For some 
they spbll economic,' social, and fiscal distress. For 
others they bring ^tflb pressures of rapid grovvth. Still 
others continue to enjoy remarkable stability in the 
face of change. National urban polfcy must be respon 
sive to this diversity. While it may focus more atten- 
tion upon communities where human and physical 
r>eeds are the greatest, it must also be flexible enough 
to meet the divergent needs of communities through- 
out the nation. 

* 

T 

A framework of continuing 'information and analysis 
about conditions in our urban communitjBs.that re- 
flect these variations in problems and needs will be a 
rejfluisite foundaffon for flexible and responsive urban 
policies in the future. During the past several years, 
there have been a number of -^flwtS by individual 
researchers and organizations, a5 well as Committees 
of .the Congress, to measure the diversity of social and 
fiscal hardship among the Niltion's cities. The Brook- 
ings 'institution, the Urban Institute, the Committee 
for Economic 'Development, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development have all been devel- 
oping such jnegsures. 

What factors are affecting the>economic health 
and social w^ell-lj^g of our cities? Are there patterns 
that can be discerned^ Or are the forces of decentral- 
ization so general that all Amerjcan cities ate suffer- 
ing distress because of them? » 
• Does the region in which a community is located 
determinQ whetW it is growing or is experiencing 
some degree of economic, social, or fiscal distress? 
Are only the cities of the Northeast and Midwest suf- 
' O from adversljty las population and the location^ 



of newwconomic activity shift toward the South and 
West? ' f 

• Or is size now a major factor affecting the growth 
rates of cities and metropolitan are^s? Mave large 
cities l.>egun to lose the advantages thoy once pos- 
sessed as economic centers when many firms hod to 
locate in proximity to clients and suppliers? Hove 
today's transponatlon ^nd communications diluted 
this need for face-to-face contact, thereby placing 
Jarge cities at a di^vantage because of higher costs 
of congestion than are incurred in medium- and 
smaller-sized pflaces? 

• Or is it age? Do older cities suffer from a burden 
of obsolescence in bousing and facilities that puts 
them at a cdft)petitive disadvantage witl\ newer cities? 

Some urban communities are experiencing rising per 
capita incomes, increased employment opportunities, 
population growth, and an expandirig base of local 
tax revenue. Others have been remarkably stable, ex- 
periencing little gain or loss in population or employ* 
ment. Still other s ar% suffering from rising relative 
concentrations oT^^verty, high unemployment, 
population decline, and a deteriorating tax base. Are 
these patterr)S;,of distress correlated in any way witF^ 
city size, the age of housing, or regional location? 

Careful analysis is clearly called for, since the answerj 
can provide a basis for placing Federal assistance and 
attention in accordance with thegreapst need. 

Employ mfcK Opportunitlai 

Rates of g|iemployn1^nt during 1975 in cities with 
populations greater ^han 50,000 ranged from a high 
of 18.6 percent to aj|tow of 2.8 percent with a median 
of 7.4 percent. Unfomnately, unemployment is regu- 
larly measurfed not ori the basis yof cities, but labor 
market areas because wbrkery^^mmute^reel^ across 
political boundaries. lMan^ lebbr market areas co- ^ 
incide with metropolitarX rather than municipal 
boundaries. While there are a number of methods by 
which unemployment can be derived for smaller areSs 
within a labor market, an analysis of 146 major labor 
market areas^fovides «(jme preliminary evidence of 
the patterns of variation among urben areas, particu- 
larly when unemployment rates are divided into 
three intervals: rates below the nationial unemploy- 
ment r^te Tn 1975, rates around the national rate, apd 
rates well above that of the Nation during the same 
year. 

Forty percent of labdr markets containing over a mil- 
lion population had uhemployment rates above 9.6 
percant compared to 31 percent of labpr markets be- 
tween 500,000 and a million population and 33 per- 
cent of labor markets with less than 500,000. Regipn- * 
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ally, 56 percent of the tJorth^oN^ major labor 
market areas had a 1975 unemplo/ment rate of 9.6 
percent or greattjr, comp)ared to 31 percent in the 
North Central region, 14 percent in the South, and 4i. 
percent in the West. 



1t7$ UNCMftOYMtNT RATVt rOnjH MAJOR LABOR 
MARKtT AR«A« •IXB O^ Cm AND RBQION 



1*01 Capila Income (19/6) by City Slio. Age of City, and nogion 
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Income 



Per capita incomt^ in all cities over 50,000 during 
1975 ranged from A low of $2,196 to a high, of 
$9,536 With a median of $4,685. Incomes below the 
poverty level ranged' from a high of 47 percent of the 
population tobnl^y t^p percent. *The median popula- 
tion l(t> poverty in these cities in 1975 was 1 1 percent. 
In terms of -'per' capita income, the small, younger, 
and western cities fare better than other cities. Hig.her 
per capita incomes for mdhy of the smaller cities, 
however, are reflecting the fact that many of them 
are actuaHy suburbs, ' ♦ . 

The largef^a city.ls, the more likely it is to have a high^ 
percentage of residents In poverty. 

While the age Of cities doe^'noWnake an appreciable 
difference In this indicator, souVierri cities are dis- 
tipctly worse otf 1n terms of both per capita income 
andjDercentage of residents in poverty. 
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2ft. 7 
40.2 


21 
I&.7 
20.4 


130 
33.4 


Sfi^ffll Cit)o» 

l&O.OOO lu 


00 

2ao 

03.0' 


00 
23.6 
01.0 


■ 21.& 
02.9 , 


10 
31.1 
70.7 


201 

oao 


Culun^fi 7 ulol 


09 
22.0 


1 14 

» ??.o 




103 
24.0 


413 
100.0 


' b. Ago Of City 












Numbtr of Cil(«i 




P«r C«piU Inc04n« 






Column P«rc«nt >^ $4200" 


$4200 to 
$4699 


$4700 to 
$5190 


$5200 or 
. Ov«r 


Row 
Tot«l 




\m 


74 
2tx7 
04.0 


73 
25.3 
71.6 


07 
3a2 
' 04.0 


20a 
09.7 


Ofclur Citios 


AO 
32.0 
42.0 


40 
32.0 


?t) 
2a2 
20.4 


10 
12.8 
10.0 


12& 
30.3 


Co||*oin Tot»! 


04 

22.0 


1 14 

27.0 


J 02. 
24.7 


103 
24.9 


413 
100.0 


c. RfQion . 










/ 


Nqmbtr of CUkt 


^ 

s 


P«r .C«plt» lr>o6m« , 




Row 
Total ' 


Row P«rc«nt 
Column Ptrwnt 


$4200 


i4200 to 
$4899 


$4700 to 
$5199 


$5200 or 
Ow 


Nonhuost 


20 
70.2 

^.0 


• 23 
24.0 

20.2 


• 21 ' 
21.9 
20.0 


24 
20.0 
2.1.3 


96 
2a2 


■Midwosi 


IB 
VXQ 
16.0 ^. 


33 
30.6 
20.0 


31 

2a7 

30.4 


20 
26.9 

_30.2 


10B 
26.2j 


Sooth 


' 3> 
34.0 
39. '1 


41 

38.3 
« 30.0 


17 
10.9 
16.7 


12 
11.2 
11.7 


107 
2B.9 


Wost 


14 
14.9 


17 
10.7 
14.9 


33 
32.4 
32.4 


38 
37.3 
30.9 


If 


Column TotuI 


94 
22.0 


1 14 
27.6 


102 
24.7 


103 
24,9 


V 413 
100.0 



Sourco HUO. Offico of tho Assistant Socrotory for Policy Uuvolopmont 
nnd Rijioorch, 1970 



'Popula^on Qain er togt 

Between 1960 and 1976, cities over 50,000 experi- 
ence^ population losses, as great as 30 percent to 
pbpulation growth pf over 50 percent AWout a third 
of the cities have lost population betweerVl960 and 
1975/3bout a third have grown ^t rates b^t^een .1 
percent and 29.9 percent, ;and the remaining third 
have growr^at rates of 30 percent or more. 



Half of the cities over 500,000 have lost population 
since 1960, while almost 41 percent of the medium- 
sized (100.000-499,999) and a third of the small 
cities 50,000-99.000) have done so. 

Population charige appears to be much mgre Jinked to 
the age of a city. Whila^^ three quarters of the older 
cities have tftt populatior^ lees than 20 percent of the 
younger cities have j^^lso lost population, - 

Northeastern and midwesfern cities represent most of 
the .cities losing population. While almost two-thirds 
of northeastern cities wer^ losing populatipn between 
196J>^and 1975, the same jcy^oportlon of western cities 
weregrbwing by30 percehtor more. 



f <J \ 

Several recent studies have identified the Nation's 
cities facing the most hardship. While the lists "Und 
ranking of cities differ somevvhat, depending or\^the 
criteria used in each study, several of the same cities 
appjoar Iftieach study. 



4, C 

popul 



with low unomployment ^nd growing 



The Congressional Joint Economic Committee cla^^i- 
fled cities into four categories: ^ ' - 

1* 'Cities with, high unemploypient and decreasing / 
population. ^ 

2. CItlrf wrtb 
population. 

3. CItjes wifh 
populalpn. 



low unemployment and decreasing 



the Committee on Economic D^y^opment ob^ 
served, oven this simple d^/islon sJiows some signifi 
cant patterns: "the declining cities (groups ^||^nd 2) 
ore larger [ n^je t hcii J[h o gr owl ny c i t ies. T he flfp wi ng 
cities are predominantly in the South and West; there 
are /florae In the East and only two In the Midwest. 
The declining cltt^ are mostly in the East and Mld- 
v^t . . . ." And la»fge cities with high unemployment 
^ and declining population tend to be the worst off. 



high 



unemployment 



and. growing^ 



Citlefl#/ith $oth High Unemployment 
Rates and Declining Population (Group 1) 



Problem Combinations by City Sir«, Ap© of City, and Region 
(broad definition of "problem") 

a. Cit y 9ize 

Numtwr 



Number of Piobltmi 



Row P«rc«nt 



Row 



Laf9« Citlot 

(COO.OOO or 


9 
10.7 


0^ 
25.0 

5.4 


v26.0 
^ 4.3 


3 ' 
12.5 
3.9 


24 
5.0 


.Medium CHkK 
(lOO.OOOto 
490.999) 


34 

, 4ao 


32 
20.6 


43 
3k2 


29 
21.0 
38.2 \ 


138 
33.4 


Sn%«ll Cltl^ 

(60,000 tt) 
99.999) 


41 
10.3 
^40.0 


74 
29.5 
06.1 


92' 
30.7 
05.2 


44 
17.6 
57.9 


00.0 


Column total 


. 84 

2a3 


112 
^ 27.1 


141 
34.1 


70 
18.4 


413 
100.0 


b. Aye of City 












iumbar'bf Citlef 




Number of Probtemt 




Row 
Total 


Row Percent 
Column Percent 


3 of 3 


2 of 3 


,10! 3 t 


|lon« 


Younj^or CI1kJ$ 


24 
8.3 
28.0 


72 
^.3 


» 120 
\41.7 

85.1 

— .i.<f... 


25.0 ^ 
94.7 . 


788 
' 09.7 


OWef^ltWt* 


60 
48.0 
71,4 


40 

3;^,o 

35.7 


1^ 
14.9 ,^ 


4 

3.2 
5.3 


125 
-30.3 


Column Tola! 


84 

20.3 


112 

27J 


Ml 

34J 


76 
10.4 


413 

s.~nx).o 


c. Region 


Number or CitiM 




NumberX>f P^ibtemi 




Row 
Total 


Row Peh)ent 
Column Percent 


3 of 3 


2 of 3 


1 of 3 


None * 


NorthjpMt 


43 
44.8 , 
- 51.2 


28 
29.2 
25.0 


20 
' 20.8 


5 
5.2 
6.6 


96 

23.2 


Midwest 


20 

ie.5 

23.B 


20 
16.5 

17,9 


^41 
38.0 
29.1 


27 
2ft.O 
35.5 


108 
26.5 




12 

n.2 

14.3 


35 
32.7 
P1.3 


42 
39.3 
29.8 


10.8 
23.7 


107 
25^ 


W(jst 


9 

8.8 s 
^10.^ 


20 • 
28.4 
25.9 


38 
37.3 ' 
27.0 


20 
25lI5 
34.2 


102 
24.7 i 


Column Totel 


84 

2o.a 


112 

27j 


141 

34,1 


70 
18,4 


413 
100.0 



Now York 

Los i^ngeles 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Washington. D,C. 

Milwaukee 

San Francisco 

Qleveland 

Bo$ton 

New Orleans 

St. Louis 

Seattle 



Denver ^ 

Plttsl?urgh ^ 

Atlanta 

Cincinnati 

Toledo 

Portland 

Long Beach 

Oakland 

Akron 

Jorsey City 

Yqjikers 

Syracuse 



HUD, Of fke of th« A»Htant Secretefv for Policy Development 
."•nd. Rwefch, 1978 . 



The Brokings Instituljipn examined population loss, 
agfe housing and poverty levels in 489 central and 
suburt)on cities with* populations ajjove 50,000; 25 
percent of all the cities exairfined had serious trouble. 
Nearly half of tfie cities over 500,000 population fell 
. Into the "hardship" category. 

The Brookings ^udy confirmed the concentration of 
hardship* or distressfei;! cities ip certain regions of the 
country. Of the 123 cities on their distressed list, 83 
are In the Northeast. But sigrilflfcantly, of the tQn 
most distressed cities, two are in the South. 

Other studies give much the same results. One recent 
report by th^ Urban Institute examined* the Nation's 
153 largest citie^on the basis^of five distress indica- 
tors: population loss; slow growth in per capita In- 
come; ^low average per capita Income; high un- 
employement and more* rapid growth In unemploy- 



measures, 
regions. 



26 vv^ere in the North Central or Northeast 



ERLC 



Fiosearchers at the Brookings Institution also devel- 
oped a "hardship Index" to compare cities on six 
different ecoriomic and ^ial measures: (1) On- 




Hardship Indices 



-V 



of S 



ipfir«<j 

MSA 



Compar«d to Othor\ 
Control Citlei 



1 



S^Jowork • 
Clovoltind' 
.Hopford 
GfoltlmorH* 
Chlcogo* 
Atlanta* 
St. Louis" 
Rochoator 
Gory 
Dnylon 
r^ovv York' 
DotrW* 
Rlchniohd r 
Phllndolphlo* 
Boston* 
MUwdukoo" 
Buffalo* 
Son Jose* 
Youngstown 
Columbus* ' 
Miami* 
Now Orloorts* 
Louisville* 
Akron 

Kansas City^ . 
^rlngfleld (MoKl 
Fort Worth 
Cincinnati* 
Plttsburoh* 
Donvor* ' 



422 

331 

317 

256 

245 

236 

231 

215 

213 

211 

211 

210 

209 

205 

109 

195^ 

189 

181 

180 

173 

172 

16,8 

165 

152 

152 




Nowerk" 

Now Or loons" 
Gory 
Minml* 
Birmingham 
Youngstown • 
Baltimore* 
Clovol(^1* 
Dotrolt* 
Buffolo" 
Jorsoy City 
Hartford 
Louisville** 
J^rTt^nnotl* 
ProvRrfenuo 
SprlnjJ^lold (f^ass.) 
Tompa 
S^rnmonto 
Grand Roplds 
Atlanta* 
Pllladolphla* ' 
Cfj l^ago * 
Pittsburgh* ^ 
Dayton 
Rochester 
Richmond 
Boston" 
Now York* 1 
Akron • 1 . 



tQnd to bo cbncontroted in iho ^Norlhoost ond Mid- 
west. 

• While large cities are proportionately more sor- 
*iously offocied by signs of distress, there ere many 
more medium and smaller cities than large cities af- ^ 
fectoci by thaso same distress signals sjmply because ^ 
there are far more of them. \n 1975, alrriost 40 per- - 
cent of the cities wit}) more than 500,000 population 
compared to 26 percent of medium ond 16 percent of 
small cities had'a combination of declining or slowly . 
growing population, bolow average per capita incomd, 
ond high^unomployment. 

vThe number of problems cities face is closely rel^fted 
^to how old Hhe" city is as measured by the age t)f its 
housing ^tock. Almost half of all older cities had de- 
clinihg or slowly growing population, t)elOw average 
per capita Income, and Tilgh unemployment, ^while 
only'etght percent of the "younger" cities evinced 
such a combination. 

Almost hall of all citio^ in the Northeast showeil 
N^tress .in 197fe as measured by all three indicators 
while about ^^O .percent of midwestern and 10 percent 
each of southerh and western cities showed similar 
signs. 

Using an unemployment rate Of greater than 9,6 per^ 
cent, an absolute decline in population, ftnd per cap- 
ita income level below $4,200 as criteria, one of every 
five cjjnes over 50,000 population faced serious prob- 



lem 



Yibinations in 1975. 



^Cities among the 40 most populous. 



^ The recdnt re^covery from the 1^4-75 recession h^s 
reduced tKe undmploymfent problems for the Nation's 



emplovTT>j3nt; ' (2) depdndency-pprsons under 18 or 
over 64 las a pei^entage of total population; (3) 
Vlucation-percentage of persons 25 years old or 
more ^th Jess than 12th-grade education; (4) f^er 
capitd ihcome; (5) crowded housing; (6) poverty- 
^spercontage of families below 125 percent of low- 
/Income level. Each city was compared flTst with, its. 
/ own suburbs and then witht other cities. Again, there 
"^are more di*stressed cities in the Northeast and Mid- 
west, thougb there are some distressed cities among 
•tbMop tep in the South. 'v 



It Is possible to maW some Q^gperal observations 
about thl^overview:* 

• While the pattern of population loss, unemploy- 
ment, poverty, jipd lagging inconr\es tends to concen« 
trate in the Northeast and to a lesser ext^t in (he 
Midwest, there are urb^n areas experiencing thQ3e^ 
problems in every section of the couniry, suggesting 
that regional location 1$ not a tause O^ distress. 
Rather, the regjonal concentration of distnwsed citl^ 
is Instead a reflection of history; older ind,u8trj|il cities 



cities. Nortetheless, basic patterns of distress persist In* 
cities of all sizes and In each region. 

Underlying Characterittict of Dittrttt ad C\t\%% 

No matter what the size of the ci'ty,-^however, some 
common charscterlstihs among distressed cities- per- 

si§t: ^ V 

• A very large number of the distressed cities have 
been manufacturing centers. ^ 

• The city is old in terms of the age of its resi- 
dentlal and commercial construction. , ' 

The city is land-locked by surrounding incor- 
f55rated municipalities and pannot grow through 
annexlj||lbH. T " / 

• The city is jully developed, 

• The .city cont^fhs a substantial minority popu- 
lation.^ 

Malj^ioturirfiii LotMt and Diitrati " 

One of the most common characteristics of distressed 
cities is the si2;e of the manufacturing sector in their 
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d^ieS IN DISTRESS BY CAtCOOf^Y 
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employment base. All of the,' larger distressed cities 
have had recent declines in manufacturing employ- 
ment. The cities over one rpillion with the largest 
absolute iVIantifacturing job losses for the period 
1973-76 were: New York (15.5 percent decline), 
Chicago (12.2 percent decl(ne), Los Angeles- Long 
B^ach (6,5 percent declini^, Phllaplelphia (127 per- 
cent decline); ^and Detroit (10.8* percent decline). 
Together these losses totaled 410,000 jobs or 59,3 
percent of the gross decline in manufacturing jobs 
for cities over one million. 



ft should be pointed out that there was a national 
recession in 1974^1975, and manufacturing job Josses 
may appear t6 be greater in these jCities thanjttwir 
long-term losses. As the national economy iinprov^s, 
there would be some pick-up. Nevertheless, the mag- 
nitude of the losses indicates the seriousness of enn- 
ployment trends in cities where manufacturing has 
been a major mainstay in the economic base. The loss 
of hlgh'Wage manufaijturing jobs tends, in turn, to 
depress, per capita inc(^mt^ growth. 



TOTAL EMPLOYMENT AND MANUfi<CTURING EMPLOYMEI^fi^ 



Area 



Total EfTiployment Change^ Total n^ufacturlngt^hange 



)8 of Jobs 



Perqent OOOs of Jobs 



Percent 



United Statfes 


2.547.0 


' 3.3 


-1,112.0 ' 


-5,5 - 


SMSAs* 


;*i.iV«.o 


2,0 


-980.7 


' -6.9 ^ 

-7.8* 

^ -7.8 { 
-1.0 / 


SMSAs >1 million 
SMSAs Sto 1 million 
SMSAs <i.5 million 


317.4 
631,2 

■ t: 

1,4^9.0 


0.9 
1.7 
5.3 


-642.4 
-218.2 
7I20.I 


Non SMSA 


7.0 


-131.3 


^2.2 



^'PMsfOr ,?^ $MSM 
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Dtf trttt and 

Manufacturmg Im$ coupled. with the continuing de- 
)n 



FltQpl Dtftrttt ai^ Employment Loe»et 

s coupled, with the i 
.centralizetion "retail and .wholesale employment 
also produces gredter losses of revenues for these 
cities than does the loss of the same number of serv- 
ices and pyblic sector jobs. These employment losses 
are therefore/ inevitably coupled with the symptoms 
of fiscal dist/ess, ^ 

f*^ost fiscal problems facing older ciistressed cities are 
attributable to a declir>e in^heir economic base and a 
per capiteirlse In the demand for public serums. To 
the oxtentThat higher service costs requir^iocal fund- 
ing, the fiscal conditiorKof the city Ts weakened. 

^ Local tax revenues in American cities from their own 
sources, are derived primarily from the property tax 
(61 percerjj), sales and gross receipt taxes (22 per- 
cent), and other taxbs^ primarily on payrolls and 
utilities. In a city wftPl declining population and jobs, 
the outmigration of households and employer^ has a 
depressing effect on the rate of increase in the value 
of residential, commercial, and industrial property. 
The level of new private construction is low, while 

' some of the more marginal bujidlngs are fitoandqned 
or demolished. Sales tax receipts are \\ty\md to Income 
earned; if incomes are falling, sales ta/receipts, parti> 
cularly in areas where food is not subject to tfjis tax. 
will also fall. Payroll and other ingome taxes are also 
directly linked to income earned. And although un- 
employment compensation and welfare payments 
rise, partially offsetting payroll losses, these are not 
subject to local income tax. 

The Role of Annaxation 

The decentralization of population and economic 
activity\Qut oi central city areas is a pefvasive na^ 
tionalVhenbf^afton as characteristic of growing urban 
areas as it is oMhose in distress^ However, In newer 
yoyfigStVif^)^^ central jurisdictions are^not 
^"^^et Gimipletely ^iroOhded by Incorporated munici- 
These-'lattir centreJ Jgri^ictipns are able to 
ntorial expansion through annexa- 
'tion, therebv>rfcorporating the new growth and tax 
rever^ues tb<" 90 v^th it. Thus, they avoid the serious 
) cha/acteristics of many of the older 
ie presence. of fewer Incorporated Sfuburbs 
, ."more flexible state annexatipn lews In the South 
and West has enabled more southern ana ^stern 
cities to expand through annexation than the older 
cities of the Northeast and Midwest. 

V 

For the. Nation as a whole, there would have been no 
growth in the population of central cities of the 85 
largest standard metropolitan areas withCjut the en- 
largement of mgnicipal borders through annexation.. 



y^MfA* by Rt^Juiv. 1900 tiu) t070 
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Annexation has enabled many southern and western 
cities to avoid severe fiscal distress and to continue to 
experience growth in*' city-based employment Be- 
tween 1^ and 1970, the central cities of the North- 
east addeSKop new acreage through annexation. Those 
of the North^Central region gained by 30 percent in^ 
territory, the West l^y^TTTlSercent, and the South by 
46.6 percent. / 

To some extent, therefore, the pr9bjems of employ- 
ment and population loss and fiscal distress of Central 
cities are simply a reflection of the failure of juris- 
dictional boundaries to change with the patterns of 
economic and Social activity in our urban areas. 

While-flHBkyses of existing economic, social and fiscal 
condition^ in urban communities can provide bs with 
some^Q^sure of current need, they cannot, by them> 
selves, provide a sufficient base of intelligence upon 
which local, state, and national- efforts can be based 
to guide future developtnent decisions. For that pur- 
pose, we must examine the implicalipMiOf current 
trends for the years ahead, ^ ^ 
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, Shiftlna Perceptions in ^ Pace of v. 
lew Realities 



1 

New 



*'We require an undorstar2ding of the present 
conditions, as may givo^us some grasp of (he novelty 
which Is about to produce a measurable influence on 
Hhe immediWe Kiture."^ ^ 

Alfred ^rth WhllWiead J 
in Forasight. 1933 . 

Our perception^ often log behind realities. Wo com - 
monly become aworo of trjsnds of footing the develop 
rrwnt of Our communities only after they have ad- 
vdncod sufficiently far lo \mkc ihoir impact on oOr 
dlwly lives cleaily fell. By the lime v\^e comprehend 
thdm. they may hove already run their cburse and 
new trends, still in their infancy, may already bo at 
work gerl^rating the next set of pcial and economic 
changes with which tur citizens, communities, and / 
states will have to contend. Yet, our lagging pcrcep 
tlorv? often underpin the public policies we adopt. 
Little wonder that, with the benefit of hindsight, we 
later criticize tliose some poljcies and prograiris for 
having be<^n misdirec1^'l5ra$ "too little and too 
late/' ^ 



By combaring^o(jr perceptions today with ihose^coln- 
monly Juccoptod wfion a groat deal ol our present 
Gcerrtfmlc and commufi^ty development legislation 
was enacted in 196b, we can see the laggard inlluence 
of information on our pjnroptions and policies. 

The Energy Shift 

In 1965. Federal policies cjnd programs still presumed 
'the ready yi^ilability of cheap energy. The patterns 
of^ our economic end community development were 
l)ased on intensive energy consumptiop. We were 
actively discouraging the use of coal for environ^ 
mental reasons And many of the regions of our coun 
try with resourco-bosed economies were assumtkJ to 
be the rnost vulnerable to economic distrosj. Even 
then, hqjVever, there were numerous reliabl^lorocosts 
of looming uncertainties in our energy supplies. They 
\1fer^ not taken into account. . ^ 

Now. in 1978. wo are attempting to adapt ourselves 
to rapidly rising cost*r for energy and trying to olle- 
vioto the nagging dangers of interruption in our 



As They Were Perc eived i n 1965 
1. The Energy Shift 



Growth and Dovoloprnont Issues 

r 

As They are Perceived in 1978 



/ 



Cheap energy/resources 
Assured energy supplies 

Growth based on intensive energy consumption 
Resource regions vulnerable to econotnic distress 
Decrease use of cool for environmental reasons 



2. The Popfulation Shift 

• Substantial population increase must be 
accommodated 

• Educational systems/nust be expanded to 
accommodate post-war generation 

• Urban areas swamped by immigration of 
rural poor 

• Population growth of large metropolitan areas 
irreversible ^ 

• Nat migrations out of South to North and West 

3. The Employment Shift 



• Manufacturing basis for area development 

• Need to attract manufacturing into lagging 
rural regions 

X. Ni*5d to attract^ increased rrianufacturing 
iMQ South f\ 
' ^(fiploy m^t wl^be metropolitan ^ 



Expensive energy * , r 

• Interruptible supplies 

• Conserve energy, curtail growth in cgnsumption 

• Resource regions have economic adv<)ntage 

• fhcrease use of coal to decrease level of imports 

. . 

• Dramatic decline in population growth rates*^* | 
' . ^ Some schools muJt be' clqsed. Jobs, housing 

needed fot^ost-war generation 
^4^^uro\ immigrations have Qnde(N 

• Popj^latio^**growth,of large metropolitan areas 
has slowed or stof)ped ' ^ ^ 

K # Net lYiigrations toward the Sogth frorij the 
North \ ' ' ^ \£ 



• \ ProdCiction not major source of n^w employment , 

• Manufacturing locations in outer suburbs and 
and rural areas, no longer in central cities 

Northeast ha^ufferedimajor n^anufacturing lo^^ 



• NonfT)etr^po|||fen emplpyrnent growing faslef"'^ 
'than metropolitan { 
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energy supplies. We We attempting to shift toward sometimes become tomorrow's problem. |n 1965, 
policies that will encourage lower rotes ofincrease in ^ many,.caOed fpr national policies t^at would en- 

courage distribution of population and economic 



our comumttlon of energy? as well as Its conserva 
tlon. In tryir>g to reduce lncreasir>g d^endency upon 
• imported energy, we are dire^ing new attention to 
ward more intensive development of domestic energy 
T^spurcesfTnduding coal, And jpyv^^^^^^^^ 

that the energy- importing regions 6i the country, y an objective, there is legitim 



growth in more- "balanced" patterns between urbap- 
and ru(;al America ond among rogionS/Of the country, 
n 1970, instead of finding cpuse for congratulations 
QH the progress that has beey ^^ade tqwafd just sucfi 

iCon^ern over the ad- 



rather than the resource-based regions, face future 
V problems of econoiyiic distress! 

Th« PofMitetlon Shift 

While much of our public discussion and debate in 
Jhe mid-1960s wa^ still preoccupied with potential 
problems thtft might be associated with rapid popula- 
tion growth, the post-World War II baby boom had 
come to an end. National fertility rates hbd resumed 
their historical descent to levels that are today below 
the population replacement rate. Now, t>ecause of 
this decline, many of the Nation's urban areas mu^t 
plan, not for the accustomed populatiorj^^growth of 
the past, but for t^ Inevitable popMjfFtion losses of 
the future. ^ / 

In the mid and laMl*l960s, rural migrations to the 
metropolitan areas along th^4eaboards arxJ around 
the Great Lakes syece alreiidy dwindling to an €k\d 
even as we wei^adoptina4x)licies intended, in part, 
to slow rgra^igf^tion^ cities and to discourage 
the conc^Rrbtion of economic activity in large 
metropolitan yareas. /Today, much of our national 
atter^tion is being drawn to the reverse of these same 
les: the loss of/ population ai4d econorr 



Issues: 



economic activity 



|n many older urb^n areas. 



\ 



In the last decade, it^lgrations from the South to the 
North and West wej;^ already diminishing rapidly and 
economic and population^frepds were shifting notice* 
ably toward the South even as we continued to 
debate how the populatlpn outflow from the Soujh 
might be slowed. Again, In contrast, our public 6is- 
cusslons are now preoccupied with the implications 
the accelerated diffusion of population and new 
economic activity toward the South and the South- 
^ west for nhe older manufacturing cities .pnd urban 
areas of the North. 



yr 



Foratight md Policy 




These contrasts In our ^attitudes between 1965 and 
1978 dearth demonstra(l# that: 

In choosing cour»s of action, we must' openly 
recognize that there are^osts as well as benefits. Each ' 
action that attempts to deflect trends in one direction 
* O iverts ,thenn from another; Today's solution can 

.ERIC 



verse consequenceg;j)f such^trends for the older urban 
' At^as that are losing populati^o^nd employment. 
• • In choOsing;)|^icie8, we should try x6 base 
decisions upon the longer term implications of trends 
rather than upon those immediate consequences we 
are experiencing at the moment. To do otherwise 
/condemns us to apprdaches that perpetually lag be- 
hind the very trends we seek to influence. We iannot 
presume that toclay^ tcends. will persist unaltered 
only a few years from ^ow. We do not formulate 
foreign policy or policies for national defense on the 
basis of such assumptions. We cannot • afford to 
devetop national urban policies in tbat way^either. 

s. 

Only^ by focusing poliqies and programs on what we 
want our communities to become, rather than simply 
reacting to the consequences 6i past trends, can v^ 
provide the common framework within which the 
states and communities of the coi/ntry can gain some 
degree of.cqptrol o\^r their destinies. 

The social and economic tren'Ss of this decade hqive 
profound implications for the future of urban com- 
munities in every sectiJ^n of the Nation. As an initial 
basis for formulating more coherent national urban 
policies, we must examine their longer-range import 
for urban development, ' i^^^ 
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2. Th« Contttfvation Shift: 
touwM md Urbin Qrowth 



Energy, Rd- 



\ 



1 



"Abfundant, cheap energy has been a declsKre element 
in^e creation of modem America. Since the Indut- 
trial revolution, fotsil energy has increasingly replaced 
human labor in the workplace, supported a irowing 
population, and led to a spectacular growth In pro- 
ductivity and higher standards of l^^ng for Am^r- 
icansL^Today, the tjntire stock of capital^ gdbds ffom 
poorly inAilated buildings to^ heavy a^d powerful 
automobiles is tailored to plentiful and Cheap enerty. 
But the days ^ abundance are now drawing to a 
close, and American society faces sobering new 
energy realities/' 

Energy -Plan 

Past Federal policies have, for the mosx^art, im- 
plicitly underwritten the spread patterns of urban dis~ 
persal that today are proving more energy consump- - 
tive and more costly to service than many commu- 
nities,.Jndividual8, and families are likely to be able to 
affortf in the^future. Studies carried •ut for the 
Environmental Protection Agency, Deportment of 
Housing and Urban Developmenf, and Council for 
Environmental Quality have all consistently found 
that the accustomed patterns of sprawl development 
Americans have preferred in the past are more costly 
and wasteful in terms of energy consumption, en^ 
ronmental costs, comrnunity costs, and personal coSts 
than planned urban developments at higher ^ensltiea 

As onQ study by a University of Chicago team foK the 
Environm^tal Prptection Agency put it in 1974: 
"All ^rends point in the same direction: increasing 
Isize^ihcrea^jng dispersion, and Increasing automobile 
nirijl^ are producing the very urban forms and larKi 
use pattens that will increase rather than decrease 
envifjonmental pollution/' ^ , < 

Th^se higher co$ts c6uld be absorbed more readily in 
th^ past because many of them w8re passed on to the 
environment, energy wa§ cheap, housing costs as a 
•proportion of income were lo\^er, economic growth 



I 

War ll.^a combihotion of pont up housing demand, 
the baby boom, and a contlnuFng netjd for low-cost 
housing for the rural poor migrating into the ties 
made rapid Expansion of new housing In the suburbs 
l^ssential. Today, the baby boom is over and the 'In- 
flow of poor to the clt^os has appreciably slowed. As 
the post-war bal)y boom continues to expand the^ 
share of young adults in the population, households 
will continue to form at a high ratb well into the 
1980s, These households are already differing appre-. 
cial^ly in character from the post war adult genera 
tion. These differences, in comt^ination with higher 
housing costs, are already affecting housfng consiunp- 
tlop patterns. ^ ^ ^ 

The rising costs of energy, construction, capital 
goods, and sen/ices are also generating new state and 
community attitudes toward the patterns of urban 
growth and development. Thesfe changes. In attitude 
are Influenced by several factors other than the new 
Imperatives for energy conservation ancj develop- 
ment; 

• Inflation in the price of energy combined \Wlth 
material and labor cost rises and regulatory con- 
straints have helped raise the CQ3ts of capital goods. 
The costs to communities for the construction of new 
facilities as well as for providing services have risen 
correspondingly. As a result, an increasing number of 
growing communities are adopting more rigorous 
policies with respect to the construction of new facil- 
ities. And in urban communities where economic and 
population losses are occurring, the financial^c^acity 
to provide even basic services Is dangerously eroded. 
Capital expenditures In such comfJiunities have been 
cut back steadily. I 

• With the adoption of the Environmental Policy 
Ac,t of 1969, the Nation, states, and communities are 
new committed to balance their^rowth and develop-^ 
ment against needs to protect the quality of tne Envi- 
ronment, In many of the most rapidly growing sec- 
tions of the Natiop, the accustomed patterns of 

rates were higher, and inflation was C9nsuming less of ^ spread development not only run counter to the^lms 
our purchasing power Additionally, 'following Worl^ of environmental protection, but in some instances. 



Changes in Enaray Prices Relative to 
come and Other Price Changes, 1950-1977 
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Perc^«nt Inornate 
In Pmt Capita QjlipoMbl^ 
Personal liKome 
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actually jeopardize long-run public health and safety, 
to Such areas,'»far~r^achlng slate ahd local land and 
water management controls have beqn enacted tfiat 
attempt^tp control the dispersal of urban develop 
mertt. 

• In some regions of the Nation, the competition 
between urjjan expansion, agriculture, and energy 
devGloprffent tor constrained supplies of both sg^rfoce 
arni undergrounfcl water require difficult tradeoff 
decisions and carefully controlled patterns of future* 
development. / 

• The growing importance of Americfin agriculture 
to world food productioo has renewe^i regional and j environment 
national interest in protecting prime f^rm. lands from 

urban encroachment, / 



more orderly management of community expansion, 
In many parts of the Nation, expanding urban com- 
munities are no longer viev\^ng growth as an unalloy- 
^ed blessing. 1 he fiscal arfcj onvironmen\^l conse- 
quences of haphazard urban developmeht hove 
prompted a number of states and communities in 
various parts of the country to attempt to manage the 
pace of urban devidloprnent ir^ order lo mOre rigor- 
ously control increases in the costs'of public services; 
provide for more predictable scheduling^ In the con- 
struction of streets and utilities; conserve land^ 
energy, and capital, and protect the quality of their^ 



Managing turban Growth 



Olt^^^^^J^^^sP^* ^^"^^'^^^^'^^ will^ cbntinue to be re- 
quired /to meet a substantial portion of tho Nation's 
residential and economic development needs. In those 



Many growing corTirj>unities are now attempting to 
carefully assess the fiscal, econon^lc, environmental, 
and energy impacts of developmi^nt in advance of Is- 
suing perrrtits. California legislation enables cities and 
counties to join together in determining what areas 
around the urban periphery will be serviced and 
brought into development under a carefully phrased 



urban areas where immigration requires continuing i^schedulo of-development. Tfiis attempt to provide^r 
additions to capital stock, new construction on the ' 
.urban periphery is not only unavoidable, but essen 
tial. 



Even in^such instances, however/ there is a shift in 
attitude away from "growth at any price" in favor of 



COIMIMUNITY omCCT COST ANALYSIS 
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roore orderly development ;(br ovHdes, gr^^er premcv 
aWity in urban development and helps reduce the 
costs and inefficiencies that are associated^with hap- 
hazard spread development that has placed the com- 
munrty at the mercy of uncoordinated private (devel- 
opment decisions in the past. 

* Cd^MUNITY «NVIflONI«6NTAL COST AN)^LY8I8 
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Such otiempls to monago Iho^paco and dirocHon of 
Virban exponsion are not witBOut ^Ir problems. 
They result »omoiime$ in rapid /mcreaslfc In housing- 
cfcu^etaus<CrTostrict!ons on supply xomporod to 
ddmond/thus squoozlng more modest income pur- 
chasers end renters out of the loc^t housing market. 
They also occasionally ^ive rise to basic constltulionol 
quistions. Do such attempts by cbnirnunitios to con 
tfol^heir rate of growth Interfere with the right of 
Ira lor example? Or do the9 'fence Oft some i^ris 
dictions from low and moderate incOme Individuals 
and fomiliGS? 

IMo clearer examplo^>cfsts of tKo conflicts and trade 
otfs involved ioTrrtJan policy objectives. Short of the 
legislatures and courts, our communities and states- 
indeed, the Nation --have lacked the mechanisms and 
public pVoGQSSes required to weigh these confllct^i^ 
carefully and to reconcile them. Now some states and 
localities, in pioneerirjg legislation, are atjemptifig tp 
put such mochanismian^^^ycedures Into place. Such 
efforts will have to become rnqj^e widespread as a new 
generation of growth ancl;i<5^lopment issues omergos 
for each section ot the counuy. 

Prot*otingjhriin«-4foricultur«l 

Tor exam^e, J#^e of the£)riginal motivations behind 
California's urban development legislation was to help 
protect some of that Stc^te's prlm»-^>9cicultural lands 
from urban encroachment. Nationally, there are con 
fliciing_as38ssments ov§r the significance of urban 
^rea expansion in the loss of prime agHcultural lands 
lost to productioh. 

While one paOQl of the National Academy of Sciences 
concluded that combined with wat^r and energfy 
costs, the losses 6f agricultural land to urban growth 
are substantial, another panel of the Department of 
Agriculture came to a contrary conclusion* 

^ Natlonelly, thjp annual loss of cropland to urbSinAises 
is 300,000 acres compared »to a r^atibn^Hotalj^AoO 
million acres in cropland in 1973. The rate of Conver- 
sion f«>r urban development, therefore,^ arpfounta. to 



UrtMnimtion und W«t«r 



less than 0.8 percent o+ 
/Ode. However^ a large sha 



cropl^d pfer cjac-^\>^ater. 
atioh's prime 



Still another difficult set of tr/ide-off decisions in 
socio regions involves water, in a largaportion of the 
most rapidly growing section of the United States, 
w^jBr Is once again emerging os a serious constraint 
on future development. Major Federal water diversion 
projects iruThe past hove made the rapid urbon^^atton 
and agricultural development of this drier quarter of 
the Nation feasible. Urban expansion In some areas . 
,has interruptetl vital acquifer recharge areas. Some 
cities have been forced to purchase large tracts of 
undeveloped land in order to ;iecure water rights. Ur- 
banization in the S^uthvyest has imposed critical bur- 
dens on ground Water supplies bein^ miriod ihrpvgh 

Zping. If continued, ground wnTfff sources wil l ^ 
tually decrease to the point wherd It Is no longef^ 
economic tb use these sources. A similar problem oc- 
curs in areas where ground water aquifers are adjacent 
to sea water, as in South Florida. Pun^ping from these 
sources, at rates excedtJing natural or artificial fresh . 
water replenishment, ultimately allows intrusion of 
salt wmer and contamination tfio aquifer. 

In the past, 't+H^SCHut Ion to such problems has been to ^ 
trarwfer water m>m areata^ith more-^bun^nt sup- \ 
plies. These solutions arf^Sjpffly in terms OT capital 
and operating oxpenditur^'and are increa^gly SMb- 
ject to environmental con^alnts and lengtqy delays. 
Some of our rnajoniriver/^^terns ^re reachiag o level . 
of optimum development ^e^or^d which largS invdst-^ 
ments yield smaller and smaller ratutus^^ 

Many water diversion projects are Federally financed. 
6n behal/ of the taxpayers of the entire Nation, the 
Federal government has a direct Interest in encour- 
aging- locaf patterns of resource use that do^not Im- 
pose extraordinary burdens upon the Federal Treas- 
ury. The states have Jurisdiction over the Institutional 
arrangements governing resource use and the prices 
charged for common property resources Such as » 
^ groundwater. Only^fOMgh cooperation between the 
Federal government and the st^es, therefore, can 
mfeans be found- to resolve the difficult trade-offs 
betwegn-confllcting demands and escalfltlng needs for 



egrlcultural lajnd adjoins tL.^^^^ . . . - 

One Department of Agricultur^rhple of 53 fcourlties 
indicates that almost ope-third of all land converted 
to urban uses between 1961 and 1970 came from the 
prime classifications of agricultural land. In the West, 
§5 percent of land cgnverted to urban use was agri- 
cultural; 54 percent in the Midwest; 31 percent in the 
Nortbe&st; and 16 percent in ifjia South. \, 



(% urbi?n aijeas. In sbct^ areas as the Hig^^^ Plains and some of the 
l^lnter-moHtane basins, such decisions will be par- 
ticularly cmi^al In the coming years. Groundwater 
supplies are alr^ojdy being rapidly depleted, threaten- 
ing the viability o> agriculture in some of these areas. 
Intensive development of coal and Shale resources in 
some of these same areas will imQOse extraordinary 
new burdens 6n the^already scarce supplies of water. 
This will have significant implications for urban devel- 
opmerit*- / 
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R«fourc9 D«v«topm€|rft Towns 



More jnt^srve development x)f domestic' energy (o- 
sources, in ordbr to reduco^'our dependency on im- 
ported ^uels, will havj^pro;mund consequences for the 
future devtelopment rff mery region and oommunify 
in the country, ^ y 

One unique dimension of fqture urban policy must 
deal with the problems some states and local areas 
Will confront as tKe result.of an influx oV new popula- 
tion coming^ to develop energy resources. This new 
growth may occur, on the site of an existing Xmall 
. community as, for instance, in^'a C9al mining area of 

V ' Appalachia; or a new community may oe required in 

^ aversely populated a^ea of the West. 

The construction of such towns has been a colorful 
ptwt of our history in the past. Lumbering and mining 
tovyps f^ourls^;^ed and declined in the Upper Gredt 
Lakes region as the resources on which they depend- 
ed were exjpausted. Minirrg towns in the Mount-ain 
stat9s and Southwest flourished briefly in the 4800s 
; .as lodes of silver^nd gold were exploited. 

■ .The problems of su6h cpmmunities^tntlSy are differ- 

* ent In character than in earlier periods oif our nation- 
al ^ development. PCfblic service requirement^^nd , 
expectations are muc^ higher today. Good scfflols, 

*roads, sewer and water-systems and police and fire* 
protection; are ^pectecJ by resicWnts in such com- 

I munltles. The durability required Joday of 5tructures 
$uch as foads and other public facflities compared to 

• thpsa^of resource.bdbm tdwns in earlier years^imposes 
^ longeKterm responsibilities and financing require- 
VmlSnrs on states and local jurisdictions. \ * * * 

SmaJI* established communities experiencing rapid , 
popula^on grovyth as the result of resource*develop- , 
ment face two problems: first, temporary peak 
_ derrtands^on public services strain existing capacity. 

Peak* demands may npt y/arrant |ong>^erm fixed in- 
1, vestmeT)ts and rapid population growth may not. 
gepe^ate a sufficient increase in the tax base to fi> 
ndnbe peak level increases in public services. 

^. A^^Qric^ problem is the clash in lifestyles between 
*^aplis|i$d fesWgnts and '?T5e incoming p^utetion, 
^ Sjp^al probWft^s arise over both small "and iarge 

is5ues— nighttiqp^e^tertainment loss of small town 
~ Tarfief^itlcS'to 4jc ^ ^ and in many cases ..the 

environmental changes tha.t accompany resource de- 

• veloprnenW . * * ^ - 



ftesourC'e tow^s Jthat are ^established where no pre-' 
viQus tovyn^^exi^ed jjM^^ special case/LacVing* 

".!le ik)(^i vj^f^dfdjioQ^ije^f inanplng, of * fafcintles- 
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for public Wvices adequate to the needs of the in 
comihg workers and their families is a special problem 
, fpr states and counties. 

Since much of our future energy development may 
take place on lan^^leasdd^rom the public domain, the 
Federal government has a direct interest in mini 
Wz^hg Ihefficlehcies and 'unnecessory disruptions 
caused by boom/bust development. To a jarge extent, 
however, the establishment and operation ©f a new * 
community Is a prime responsibility of state govern- 
ment and the local government that it has established, 
'However, since the Federal government itself plays a 
key role in dotermiping where such development 
takes place, it has a respqnstbility to work with state, 
local, and private interests in ensuring orderly devel- 
opmen>t of such communities, ^ 

Conserving Urban Inveftnient ^ 

As the costs of capijtal goods rise, so too does the 
replacement value of existing capital stock. In many 
of the nation's urban areas, both land and facilities lie 
idle or underutilised while nearby, new facilities are 
being constructed, frequently with Federal fissistance, 
that duplicate that which already exists. To the ex- 
tent that existing facHities can meet 'the purpose and 
are serviceable, sych a practice of "throwing away" 
urban investment is no longer justified. To the extent 
thai Federal policy inadvertently encourages "such 
throw-away practicqfi, it must be modified, 

- In many instance?, savings in both energy and capital 
can be realized through the qpnservatlon of existing 
urban Investment. ^ 

; . .. * ' 

In attempting to improve the utilization 'of Existing 
/ investment,«vthe over-all result should ultimately be 
more com^agt/less diffused, patterns of urban devel- 
• opmen\ that inctrr lower transportation costs, lower 
heating costs, Ipv^er energy costs than^the urban 
spread development of the rlscdpt jrost Studies have^ 
consistently found that -the amount of gasolene con- 
sumed per capita decreases as populatioQ density in- 
creases. The same results obtain ^s jobs, shopping,* ' 
' and homes are closer together. * ^ . ' * 

It should not assumed, however, thaf these bind- 
ings implicitly favor the developjjient of large, hIghJy 
dense cittes anol n^etropojitan areas. Some resefirch 
finds a decrease In per capita gasoline consumption as 
metropolitan aize decreets, And while f)igh-rise and 
. mljUi-family unit^ require .relatively^ les$ ehergy for 
f)eating and cooling, it capnot be automaticall>;^ cgn- 
> eluded that the larger the^unit, the'^ess eneVgy rfe- 
\ujred. Test results have shown increased tjiernpal ef- 
ficiency in buildings of up to ten stqries compared to 
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single-family housing. As buildings rise above 60 
stories, however, th^ lnc\ased energy necessary' for 
general services, such as levators, 'overtakes energy 
cost savings. ^ 

Nor may it be assumed automatically in every in 
stance that the renovation or modernizatio n of exist- 
ing facilities* will iq^variably cost, less and /eSHU in 
greater energy savirigs than would hew construction, 
f^uch of our older housing and many of our existing 
urban facilities are highly inefficient in their use of 
energy and modernization may, in some cases, be* 
more' expensive than replacement or new construc- 
tion Elsewhere. Careful assessments of these trade offs 
will be essential" in the future/ iJnfortunately, how-, 
ever, there \% virtually no comprehensive informatipn 
about maintenance, upgrading, ar>d ^replacement 
needs of our existing urban facilities nor of their 
present quality. \ - ^ ^ 

The most disturbing development in many of the nji 
tion's older grban areas has bwn the 4rend to\Vard 
substantial retrenchment in expenditures for capital 
' investment in and maintenance of physical facilities 
in the facQ.of rising operating costs and tax base 
deterioretipn. One UrBan Institute researcher report- 
fed to the Joint Economic Committee that state and 
local government' spending for construction, repair^ 
and acquisition averaged about 29 percent of state 
and local budgets between 1960 and 1963. By 1976, 
that spending had droppckl to l6per9fent and it ap-, 
pears to have continued to decline' in 1978. Fifty 
citie3*surveyed by the Joint Economic Committee' re- 
ported an average capital rteed per city of $460 miU 
lion to maijmUi, upgrade, and construct streets, 
roads, sevvflHRIublic transportation facilities, and 
PQlice statiorfi!"" 

A number of 1977 surveys found that one of the 
mayor deterrents tp economic dQvelopment and pri- 
vate investment fn the older cities vyas the declining 
quality of physical services and facilities required to 
service firms and their employees. Deteriorating side- 
walks, streets, water and sewer systems were actually 
responsible in somejnstances for private decisions to 
leave the city. 

Xs existing urban investment grow5Jold^r, pi^blic 
safety is imperiled and the costs of repair and repla^- 
ment rise. In 1977, the Departnrt«(nt of Tfansportaticm 
reclassified -many urban roads dml streets previously 
designated asjn "good" condition\i^nly "fair"*or 
"poor." Vitaf bridge links in major highway 4sy stems 
are also a growing problem 1n some area3* For ex- 
. arfiple, Pittsburgh and surrounding Allegheny County 
shar^ about 1,700 bridges. By 1980, Over 1,000 of 
^these bridges will be more thai^BO years old \yith a 



growing Jncidenfie of ^fety problems. Correcting 
these deficiencies and other r^iecessafy road repairs 
will (iost $300 million. • ^ 

Many" of the nation's 40,000 existing community 
water systems cannot nioQj.the standards contained in 
the SafQ Drinking Water Act of 1974, A significant 
number of these systems ore very old, substandard, 
and unable to meet peak demands. Officials in 
Rochester,^ New York, estimate that $133 million will 
be required' to bring that community's water system 
into complia^nte with the Act. 

One 1977 general survey of cor^frnunity and eco^ 
nomic development problems in the northeastern 
states, found that most Federal grants-in-aid for capi- 
tal facilities are unresponsive tcv the needs in older 
urban communities and implicitly favor new con- 
struction. The twdjjargest such Federal aid programs 
are assistance for wastewater treatment, foV which 
there are 46 separate grants-in-aid, and the Federal 
aid highweV program. 

The single largest capital expenditure need for federal 
assistance, found i^ that survey was for the Modern- 
ization of sewerage systems. Because of the age of 
wastewater systems in the oldejf central cities, state- 
wide average co^ts for meeting current and projected 
levels of service as well as the mandated Federal water 
quality go^ls,'are far higher in those sections of the 
country -where the concentration of older cities is 
high. For example, per capita total costs for providing 
mandated levels of system capability for the 1975 
population are 50 percent higher in the Northeast 
than in the remainder of the country, A portion of 
the cost difference between that region and the rest 
of the country is attributable to costs for combined 
se>^er overflows and costs of major rehabilitation. Yet 
current^ Federal grants-in-aid for wastewater treat- 
ment are heavilyweighted. in favor of construction of 
new facilities rather than renovation or moderniza- 
tion. 

Publtc facilities are only one component of the tfctal 
physical assets of older cities and inner suburbs \(iat 
are being underutilized or abandoned in favor of new 
structures in newly developing outlying areas. Oldef' 
hdusing and older gpmrpercial and industrial struc- 
'tures are a vital component of the existing stock of 
capital as well. In s^l^ne instances, these structurfes 
may not be^f it for futur^Siseend must t« replaced of 
demolished. But in many instances, they can and are 
being converted to totally new uses unrelated to their 
original purpose. 

Qld/ mills are being cojiverted into commercial cen-*^ 
fars, iitfiin liu||[lln[) , and new industrial uses. Some 
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, are being adapted tp community and cultural use. 
One entire mill district of Lowell, Massachusetts, has 
been designated as a National Cultural Park. Several 
relatively small il^^ral grant prbgrams have had an 
encouraging catalytic role-in such developments. But 
X\\e preponderant bias in existing grant-in aid pro 
-frams does not -favor -the recycling x^f existing invest^ 

. ment. 



'l/ntil recently, nat(onaJ housing policy was RSbvily 
uhbalanced. favoring new housing construction 
against rehabilitation. Now as the economics of re- 
habi^jitation steadily improve in tfte face of risir>g con 
struction tosts for new housing, greater emphasis is 
being placed on naheibilltation. 

But theyrgbabllltation t)f older housing stock will 
d^.end in the final analysis ;0n the tastes and life- 
styles of individuals and houiteholds. Projecting the 
trend of such subjective and personal preferefncos is a 
risky necessit/ 
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"The fafctors l>«hind the provalonce of metropolitan 
pOpMlMtiortidecline are threog changes In tho rato of 
natural Increase, changes In the net migration into 
arxJ out of metropolitan aro'fts; and migratory ex- 
changes twtween metropolitan areas. Of those, tho 
strongest is the decline in tho rate of natural increase 
which has resulted fromj the Tirop in t^o birthrate, 
Vyhereas in the 1960s, thi natural increase df metro- 
politan areas stood a.tp 1.1 percent per year> in the 
1970-74 period it amounted to ,7 oercent and under 
.6 percent in recent years. This an^unts lo a drop of 
,5 percent In the rate of population growth from the 
last decade to the p/esont. The net migration rate 
from metropolitan to nonmetropolrtan areas was un- 
der ,3 percent ln^l975-7^; it had been between ,1 
percent arnl ,2 percent In the oth^r directlori in the 
19608 for a change of^bout .4 percent per year,^ 
I While ^se numbers are comparable, the drop in tl^ 
Vp^WCP^ncrease is larger and more important than th 
Wer^al in metropolitan migration. At the same tir 
net migration from abroad has continued at a ^b- 
stantial rate (about .2 percent for net ieg^migration 
and perhaps as much for illesal immigratic^^ 

Professor Willlarf Alonso, Harvard University, 
ia Hearings on How C/t/es Can Grow Old Gracefully, 
Committ^|||[^ Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs 
p. oi the House *f Representatives, Deceml)er 1977 

In ^he^ early and mid 1960s, there was some pifclic 
concern over the perceived neofl lo accommodalwJ^ 
rapidly grovving national population in our urban 
areas, We were still engaged in expandihg our school 
and higher education systems to ^bsorb the dramat- 
ically incr^sed flow of students from/the post-World 
WarNI baby boom. The influx of black^and Hispanic 
minorities into the central cities combined with the 
1^ - natural increase of those already in the cities had con- 
^ ^Inued to^esiSHt in populationl' growth for manys;en- 

^i^tral cities and inn6r suburbs./^Many expert obsprve}*5\ 
♦'^ *■ 'were insisting that the growth of ourjargest rwetro- 
politan areas was irreversible. 

As we now know, even then ihe underlying realities 
irKt)ur national life were at variance with these per- 
ceptions of the time. In 1978, the trends with which 
we are concerhed are very different. 

Migration and Community Growth 

.1 
Because of our (presently very low rate of natural pop- ^ 
uldtion incrdfase, it is ndy inc^vitable that migration 
will be Ahe dominant force determining both popula- 
tion growth ank decline in conpmunities. Arithmeti- 
cally, there canpe nc^ other result unless rates of 
_ fprelgrt' immigranc^h radically increase and the im- 
O ^!9''9M§,>^|stribute themselves in such a way that 



they count(}ract tho consoq.uenc6s of migrations with 
'tn the country— a highly unlikely possibility. 

Many communities and urblan area? must therefore 
now plan for population decline rather than popula- 
tion growth, an Jnaccustomed chollongeNin tho 
Untte^i States. ' 
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Of coun*, populatior)\ decline need not be a major 
community. or'are^^Rroblpm-in'deed lit can be con- 
verted tf;»to 9Q opportunity— unless it is so rapid and 
""so higbjy selective, that the losing communities grow 
Increasingly .poor^J^ and pider 9ompared to tne areas 
gaining immi^fa^Jis. But /selective migration is pre- 
cisely what is h8|)penir)g in many of our older central 
cities and lnn\er suburbs. 

fs/ligrants tend to be persgns with relatively good em- 
ployment prospects those leaving pre likely to be 
more highly trained, employable individuals. The 
population that remains cpntains an increasing pro- 

.portion of the poor and unemployed. Furthermore, 
those who do ?nove into areas losing population have 
a higher probal3lhty of gettir>^ the jbbs which are 

'available than those already there./ Consequ^tly, 
migration does not provide a smootn means fof com- 
munities to adjust to shifts In population anH employ- 
ment. The resulVis frequently communitiei/in distress 
containii^p people in distress. 

As thefic^nomically better-off move out of the cen- 
tral .any, it grows proportionately poorer relative to 

Its own suburb? and the^est of the country. In 1970, ^ 

it is estimated that 12.4 percent of "families incentrar 'rising rate of participafion by wbmer^n tho job mar* 
cities had incomes below the poverty level> By 1976^. ket. ^ 
that proportion had increased to 12.8 percenjt. In the 

suburbs, the proportion declined during the^iriod The 1^78 Economic Report oT.the President points 
from 6.6 percent to ^9 percent. ^ out th^t In 1956, women comprised 31.5 percent of 

the adult labor force ^d 31.3 percent of adult em- 
Foreign ImmigratiorWnto the United Stdtes continues plbyrrient. Bu| b^y the third quarter, of 1973 these 
QXp consistent rate am at a high l^el relative to that percentage^ had nisen to 38.4 percent and 37.9 per- 
for other nations. Much of this foreign immigration cent. From that period to the fourth quarter of 1977, 
moves into metropolitan areas and acdbunts for a , employment of adult women increased by 15 percent 
tinuing positive flow of immigrants to metro- compared with a five percent incsease for men. 
Iltan areas iri general. But the magnitude and con- 
uences of illegal immigration are much, more dif- 
fjcult to estinnate. Since many undocumented work- 
ers come from Mexico, they have tended to concen- 
trate initially in the West and Southwest, particularly 
in agricultural areas. Desnlte this, over naif of all il~ 
legal immigrants are now fudged to five Elsewhere in 



States citizens have boon unwilling to perform, The ^ 
potential significance of illoaal immigration for ro- 
ceivir'ig urban areas Is still urfknown. Rogardloss, it is 
the decline in the rate of natural increase in popola- 
tion, migration botw()en urban areas, and tho chang 
ing ago structure ol our population that has the rliost 

profound import for tfie future ol urban*commun 

Itles. 

Populttioi^'SKItt^^d ttM Labor Force 

T hroughout the 1950s and 1960s, the Nation's states 
and communities were faocrhwi^h the need to accom- 
modato a large increa^in the number of children in 
our population. That nbubble" of population Is pass- 
ing our of thQ#5C:hool^WroupS and into the.young 
adult age cohorts. Sc looTenrollments are propping. 
Some communities ar^clbsing schools even as others 
In the path of migration are forcefl to build new ones. 
During this decade and the first half of t^e 1980s, the 
challenge has changed, to absorb the young adults of 
this post World War II generation into tho relation's 
labor force. 

the 1960-1965 national labor force grew by 1.4 pOF^ 
cent annually; between 19.65 and 1975, it grew fcy 
2,3 percent annually. Teenage entrant? Into the labor 
force Have grown from 3.04 percent annually from 
1955 to 1960 to an annual rate of 4.4 percent bj^ 
tween 1965 and 1975. ^ 

This increase -In the addition of yourw adults to the 
work force has been fijrther augmenjAj by a raplbly ^ 



' con 
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With more womery^ the worR force and/ltv^many 
cases, vvith the women being the sq^le adult hVthe 
family day care ^rvices are increasingly critical. 
Some fenjale family heads have beeh Ill-equipped to 
participate in the job market. The problems of gorti- ■ 
bining parenting, job traihing, and eo^n^oyment for 
the country, inqluding an estimated onVfourth in displaced homemakert^re growing more significant In 
New York. Most studies of illegal immigrants find many urban labor r^arkets. * 
them to be yourig. Most start out in agriculturaUobs. A * * .^'^'^ 

Two attempts to replacelindocUmented'workers with The eKtraordin^fy g^-owth In the labor force resulting 
.citizens In specific jobs have been unsuccessful, Indi- from Increased partilpipation b^pf-vomen and the large 
eating that they dre performing jobs that most United number of yoypg /fJult entraWts, comes* at a^time " 
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when national economic gro>A^h rates ore consldgi- 
obly lower than ihey were the IQ^Os m6 1960s. 
Nonetheless, moro than four\nilllon n^ Jobs were 
laled in the country last year— an all-time record— 
ind unemployment was reduced by more than one 
million persons. 
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Black Teenage Unemployment 

DesBlte^this progress, tho'^conomy is not absorl^tng 

* alhtne potential young entrants from the .posuwar 
bab9 boom. Teenagers comprised only 10 perce^it of 
the labor force in the. fourth quarter of 1977. but 
they accounted for 24 percer\i of oil the unemploy 
ment. 

Black teenagers appear to be ^he leading victims of 
this yOuth unemployment. At the peak of the 1973 
boom, the employment-population ratio was 49 per. 
^^^enf for white teenagers and 28.2 for black teenagers. 
/jThe ratios fell to 46.2 percent and 25.1 percent res^ 
pectively in the trough of the 1975 recession. From 

* 1975 to the fourth quarter of 1977. the employ- 
- ment-population r^tio for white. t,eenager$ increased 

to 61.5 percent; but for blacl^ teenagers it continued 
fall in 1976 and did not^ncr^ase until 1977. Thus, 
white teenagers ar^ now doing better than at the peak 
of (he last business cycle, but black teenagers are 
doing no better than before the current upswing 
began. This situatiori appears to apply whether black 
youth are in the central cities or In rural areas. 
Whe^^e>»er such youth are concentrated, however, the 
i^roblem of black teenage unemployment is a socially, 



well as economically, pressing problem tor, tho 



Nation, for communiilos where such unem|>loyfnent is 
concontrotod, and lor thci young unoniployod them- 
selves. 

Other ImpUcatloni of the Population Shift 

As the post-war genaratK>n moves into the odult ago ^ 
cohorts, ther^ ^Jre many ramifications lor the Nation, 
the states, and communiilos. 

Past research has found a strong correlation between 
crime, youth, and idleness. Providing that full em- 
ployment can bo attained and solutions to structural 
un^niploymeni succesMuMy implemGnted. it appears - 
highly probable tfiot crime rotes that have so ad- 
versely affected the social and economic life of cities 
8r)Cl older suburbs will begin to decline. 

young adults born during the post-World War II 
baby^boom move from school into thx? work force, 
tbo restive si70 of the population, young and old. 
dRpendont upon brcadwinr\MS in (he working adult 
age groups will also doclirw. The 1977 central city 
dependent population wa/ roughly 24.6 milliOHi a 
drop of approximatol^Mwo million since 1970. The 
suburban dependent population also declined in si^e 
during the 1970s, losing about half a million people 
from its 1970 level of 32.5 million. Hence, v^hilo the 
dependent population has declined at a modest rate 
in both areas, the wage-earning population increased 
Significantlyun the suburbs whilq remairiing at about 
the same level in central cities. In suburbaii ^iretis the 
wage-earning group increased by 10 million (20 per- 
cent) frort! about 40 million to roughly '50 iTilllion; In 
central cities the wage-earning populpuon remoinod at 
about 35 millJon. 

Of course, in the latter half of the 1980s, these s^ime 
shifts in the structure of our pppjjlation v^ill create 
"^ew challenges. As the numbers of^ new entrants into 
the work force declijja. labor shortages rather than 
labor surpluses may be pur concern. 

The population bulge created by the baby boom 
coupled wit/i the proiected continuation qf lower 
* birthrates will also create a succession of problems for ' 
the Nation'^ institutions as this cohort n^ov^$ through 
the ago cycle. ^ , « < 

Future shifts in the age distribution Of the population 
call for new thinking on how the NMion delivers criti- 
cal public and private services. In particular^ the 
design and location of buildings might '^^creg^ing^ 
include consideration of future odnversion to otnfer 
uses. Facilities with rearrangeable interior$ is one 
alternative. Building systems which carl be dismantled 
and reii$ed may be another. 
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Such design changes would holp hold down the costji 
of public services in o future envlronrnQnt of funda- 
mental demographically relotod demand changes. - 
Public sch6o^' systems, hospitals, old age' and nU^^g 
homos and low-income housmg are examples oP 
services requiring greater fncilitios flexibility as. a 
result of future population shifts, ^ 

• 

Thus opportunities* for National urban policy are 
opened up for the next seven to ten years that will 
differ from those that will be available in the latter 
half of the next decade. 



"We are In the midst of on all time high In household 
format ioc^|tlmulotod by the post-World War II baby 
boom. Thi^l Is coiv)Jed with relative increases in small 
households caused by changes in age profile and life- 
style, factors embodied In the planner's concept of 
f^eadshlp rate or household incidence," 

Roger Montgomery, Professor 
of aty Planing, University 
of California at the Citizens 
Forum* in San Francisco, 
California June 22, 1977 



lncr«M« In th# Number of HouMholdt 

Not the least of these potential opportunities is the 
fact that, despite declining population growth rates, 
the rate of the nation's householcj formation will 
remain high into the latter half of the 1980s when tISo 
number ot younger new households will begin to 
decline as the post-war generation passes Jnto the 
older age levels of the population. 

In the meantime, the high rate of new entrants intp 
the household-forming age groups has combined with 
a persistent decline in, the size of fiouseholds frofli 
3.67 persons per household in 1940 to 3.39 in 1960 
to ^14 in 1970 to 2.89 In 1976^,;m9?e new, smaller 
households are .^profoundly difrferont from those in 
past decades. They signal one aspect of the third 
important shift ip our national life: ,,the Lifestyle 
Shift. . ^ - 

. 1^. ^r-^ -L_ 



Lower fertility rates and lower dependency ratios, 
combined 'with increasing female participation in the 
labor force and smaller households, signal changes in 
lifestyles with significant potential consequences for 
the nation's communities and regions. 

From 1970 to 1976, the U.S. population grew by 
slightly over five percent. Total households grew by 
U) percent. The number of households consisting of 
adults and children grew by nine percent. Husband- 
wife families grew by only six percent while single- 
parent families headed ty a male grew by 16 percent 
and those^ headed by a woman grew by 33 percent. 
T?)e nOmber of households consisting of adults alone 
increased by 38 percent and the number of house- 
holds consisting of unrelated individuals increased by 
67j:iGrcent,' 
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Tht Changino Rolt^of Wofiwi 

From JQ65 to 1976 the proportion of whito houso- 
JtoIcIs headed by women has grown from 18,4 to 21.8 
percent; for nonwhite women the proportion hos 
risen from 30.2 to 37.G percent of the nonwhito 
households. The number of female headed familiosis 
a rising fraction of families. In 1975, 36 percent of 
black families were headed by women compared to 
11 percent of white families. Ha^f of these black 
femalo headed families and 26 percent of the white 
ones were below the poverty line. This averages out 
over the U,S. population to nearly one in every three 
female headed families being below-ifwpoverty lino. 
With more women in the work force, and, in many 
cases, with the. women being the sole adult irv the 
family, day care services are increasingly critical. 
Some female family heads have been Ill-equipped to 
participate in the job market. The problems of com 
binfng^ parenting, job trdining and employment for 
displaced homemakers are growing more significant in 
many urban labor markets. This has been a decade of 
transition not only for cities but also for the indivi 
duals and families within them. The changing lifestyle 
of women has played an important part in this transi- 
tion. The improvennent of cities and the quality of 
life will in part be determined liy th^ nature of adjust- 
ments to these trends and by the fresh insights 
women can contribute. 

Th« Changing Natura of Houf^holdt 

♦ « 
George H. Brown, formerly Director of the Bureau of 
the Census, has observed in a summary fot. the Con- 
ference Board that, "Not too long ago it was cu5tomr_ 
fery for unmar^ried persons-be they youngsters, old- 
sters, spinsters or benedicts-to live in someone's 
household. For years, this custom has been slowly 
changing, but it is currently moving at a revolutionary 
rate. As the following table indicates, the change in 
the percent of 'households occupied by One or two 
persons was greater in the six-year period 1970 to 
1976 than in the 10-year period I960 to 1970. 
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. 1940 
s1950 
^960 
1970 
1976 



31.9 
39.7 
40.9 
45.8 
61.2 



7.8 
1.2 
49 
8.4 



"To put this in porspeclive, tt took 100 years 
(1790-1890) to move one- and two-person fiouso^ 
hStd^ from 1 1.6 percent to 16.8 percont-a change of 
5.2 percentage points, or .6 points per decade. In iho 
next 50 years the percenter rose to 31.9. for a gain 
of 15.1 percentage points, or throe points per decade. 
But in the 25-yoor period 1940 lo 1976, the por- 
contago point gain has boon 19.3, or eight points per 
decade. And the end is not insight." 
^. 

A DepartmertV'^of Agriculture study attempted to 
project the implications of this changing household 
structure for housing and concluded that one possible 
series of developments would be that a largo demand 
for muKifamily units und mobile homes will continue 
into the early 1980s. The study speculated that over- 
capacity in apartments nlay occur by the late 1980s 
as the number of househo'Ttts under 25 abruptly 
declines. During the n^xt ten year^, the estimate 
anticipates a considerable increase In demand for 
single-unit structures; at firstio the moderately priced 
ranges, later in more expensive housing, ^ 

Other forecasts anticipate the possibility of a strong 
decline in the demand for the single-family detached 
home during the next 25 years, estimating that such 
housing will come tp total less than a third of new 
housing starts oVer that period compared with over 
half of all now housing in recent years. At present, 
however, it appears that many young householders 
are purchasing homqs earlier in rneir careers than has 
been true in the past, partly to avoid still higher 
housing costs in the future. 

Projecting individual and family tastes Is a very rbky 
undertaking. Preferences change easily from decade 
p decade. It does appear reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that household behavior in the future will be 
considerably different from what yve h&ve'known in 
the pa?t, partly because of the changing social charac- 
ter of households themselves, partly because of a 
steady rise in housing costs. 

Rising t^tninfl Costs and Minoritivt 

National and metropolitan trends in housing costs 
from 1974 lo 1976 indicate thajt'tnore households are 
fihqiing it necessary to pay greater shares pf their in- 
come^ for housing. 1 1 has been generally assumed that 
about 25 percent of household income Is an appro- 
priate-allocation by individuals and families for shelter.^ 
An increasing percentage of American households is 
paying more than this share for its housing. And the 
Impact has been more se/lous for central-city minor^ 
ity resident$ than for the population at lar{je. 
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Source? The Conference Board* 



^ In central cities, In 1974, about 70 percent of all 
households paid less than a fourth of monthly income 



for hausing. By 1976. the foorcGntogo paying that ' 
amount or Ig3S hod dropped no 6b porcont. Among 
households with annual incomes above $7,000. op- 
proximately GO porcont of all ininori^V households 
and over 70 percent of all nonminorlty households 
paid a quantor or less of their income for housing. By 
)97G. the share of both fiopulations paying that share 
had declined by several percentage points. 

Thus about 40 percent of all minority households are 
paying more than an appropriate share of household 
inconic for housing. Furthermore, in central cities, 
from two-thirds to thro^.quartors of all minority 
fiousGholds are renters and in 197G over 80 percent of 
all low-income central-city renters were paying more 
tfian 25 percent of household incomc^for- the same 
purpose. I 

Navy. Marketi for Old Housing: Is There a Back-to- 
tha-Clty'Wovement? 

h is those conditions among low-incomo homeowners 
and renters in the central cities that raises some corv 
cern about the potential of the so-called "back to the 
city" niovement or "gentrification" as rising housing 
costs enhance the appeal of older housing for middle- 
and upper-income purchasers of housing. 

Is there evidence of such a "back-to the oily" move 
mom of middle and upper-income-housoholds? Is 
there a strong nowantorest in the rehabilitation of 
older. urban housing that signals nev\ opportunities 
for urbdin i-edevelopment as wQlLas problems of xlis- " 
pl^,cemGnt for loW-mcome families should such a pro 
cess accelerate? 

The Urban Land Institute has estimated that some 
private r^hfcbilitatk)?! is taking place in 75 percent of 
all cities over 5^^,000 in population. It reports that 
most of this rehabilitation is concentrated in specific 
neighborhoods with unique architectural or historical 
qualitfe^ or with other unique amenities. In ^ recent 
HUD study it was observed that; ' 

• Bates of immigration to central cities for whites, 
and the whiteTshare of total immigrants to cities, have 
gradually increased since 1970 in most of the SMSAs 
Studied. But only in Los Angeles is there consistent 
evidence that whites may bo 'Veturning" to the cen-, 
tral city: rates of- Immigration to the central cKy and 
or selection of the central city by suburban movers 
have both increased sharply since 1970. and net intra- 
metropolitan movement has changed to net inmove- 
ment to the central city by whites. 

• In the other 10 SMSAs. whites still appear to' 
avoid the tentral city^ The post-1970 data resemble 
the pre-1970 patterns in shQwtng net intrametro- 
potltan outmigration from the cehtrar cities by - 

5. • ^ 



whites, low roles of central city selection of suburban 
whites, and generally, stable ratos of white inmigro 
tion. The only evidence of a change in trend Is the 
slight decrease, in 9 of 11 SMSAs. in the rate at 
which white central cj^ty movers leave the city for the 
suburbs. 

• e vidence of increased central c ity attractiveness, 
however, js more pronounced among the irtiportant 
young adult group, agocf 20-3^. than among all 
whites. Above-trend increases in white inmigration 
rates for those aged 20-24 are found in 7 of the 1 1 
cities, along with a continuation of rales greater than 
r>0 percent in Atlanta and Washington. Central ciV 
relention of movers in t^Qse bge groups has also In 
cr dosed more since 1970 than for whites of all 9ges 
Sumniod. 

In Overall terms, renewed interest by upper-income 
groups in older central city housing has had no* ap- 
preciable effect so far upon the persistent patterns bf 
middle, and upper income dispersal out of central' 
citres and older suburbs. The relative poverty of cen 
tral cities compared to suburbs has continued to in- 
crease throughout this decade. Between ]Q60 and 
197B. the Share of metropolitan families with in- 
comes over $25.0QP living in central citi^^ dropped 
from 45 percent to 33 percent. The trend for families 
with $1b.0Q0 to $25.000- income was similar, de- 
clining in the central cities from 47 percent of the 
metropolitan share of such families in fO^O to 38 
percent in 1975. ' 

* 

However, such dMa measure the past. It is cssehtial 
that We attempt to detect nascent trends.* early in 
their development, thai may ullirnately have impor- 
tant consequences for our communities and regions, 
A conjunction of several trends indicates that sori^e 
selective growth in upper-income households rnay bo 
underway in selected neighborhoods adjoining the 
central buninjBSsTdistricts of many cities. To date, 
much of thfei;' so-called "gentrification" is occur^ring 
among hOuseh6lds with incomes above $25,000. It 
appears to represent not so much a "back-to-the-city" 
movement as a relocation of those who are already 
residents of the citietf or of new households. 

A conjunction of rising costs for new housing plus the 
changing social character of households today ac- 
counts for most of thjs^ interest. .3A/h\il^ purr^ei^t and 
real income hpye grown slgni^'^ntly in the last ten 
years, rising housing construction costs have priced 
many nilddle^ arid low-ihcbme buyers put of theNti)9r- 
ket for nevv housing .anid toward ex istirig housing. A. 
recent study of .the patiorj's housing ,^^t the H 
MIT Jojnt Center ior Wrban Stgdi^s fotjnd th^^ in 
196&-66»/of the 75 per^enf of families in tho mlddle- 
and lower^hdome brackets, 70 percent purchased 

eg V* 



new homes In ihat period. In the period 1075 70, of 
the 75 percent of all families in the middle- and 
lower-Income brackets, only 42 percqpt purchased 
new homeg in that period. 

The market appeal of used homos has increased, but 
their -Prices h{^yo ol5P I!5on with the flonpral qscplotipn 
in the price level. The cost differentials have given 
some of the impetus to new Interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of existing housing stock in urban areas. Whereas 
new and used prices were comparable In 1970, in 
1976 new house median prices Were 16 percent high 
er. This differential is important to the market for 
used housing. The wider the difforonco between 
average new housing construction costs am purchase 
price plus renovation costs for older housing stock, 
the greater the economic pressure for residential 
redevelopment. Since 1970, the purchases of existing 
< homes relative to new homes has steadily increased. 

The Urban Land Institute reports that between 
and 1976, annual expenditures for housing mainte\ 
nance and improvements-increased 17 percent JJr)'^^ 
constant 1973 dollars) --from $17.0 billion to $2a8 
billion. During the same period, however, expendi- 
tures for new housing construction declined \r6m . 
$33.0 billipn to : $25.9 iillllon, t^though the 'l97G 
recession affects these Results, In 197S3, housing 
improvement expenditures were equal to 80 percent 
of new construction expenditures. 



It goes on to point out, in a study of private market 
renovation in older^ urban areas, that ownor-occupants 
In the central cities of the natiqn's metropolitan areas 
spent $2.6 billion for maintenance, repair, and con 
struction improvements. "By 1975," the research 
group reports, "this figure had risen nearly 3b per- 
cent, to $3.4 billion, expressed inconstant 1973 dol 
lars. This rate of increase in owner occupant activity 
far exceeds that found in the suburbs." 

Thi's Increase in activity of higher income households 
in central city areas is not yet statistically measurable 
in terms of economic improvement in central cities 
jind oldoi^ suburbs. But at another level of detail, the 
early coruxi^uences are becoming more visible. 

One recent study fOund an Interesting pattern omerg 
ing among the 20 largest cities in the country. U at 
tempfSd to determine how many census tracts in each 
city had become wealthier and more highly educated 
than the rest of the surrounding metropolitan area 
and how many had become less so during' the decade 
196a 1970. 

Three of the 20xcities with v^ry strong Central busi- 
ness districts in vwiite collar employment increased in 
the huTT^ber of hjgh median income and educiitional 
' at*iaihment tracts over thQ decade: New York,, 
Washington/ and Boston—even >(vhile losing popula- 
• tion bnd 6xperienclng hpusing abandonment in many 
lower-income neighborhood! 



Ntttiorlal JTrai^di In $al«t of NeVy anf) Exiiting 
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tu1». 1077. 

Seven nnore chies wilh declinina populations posted 
gains in high median income and educational attain- 
ment neighborhoods close to the central business dis- 
trict: Detroit, Philadelphia, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Pittsbm<lfi. Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and Baltimore- 
again even in the face of population losses and neigh- 
Ixjrhpod abandonment in some low income areas. 

Three cities Qxperienctng population |os^s that failed 
to demonstrate growth in the numbi^r^-Of hiSlh median 
Income or educ^tioi^al attain/npot^tr^qts vvfirejGJ^e- ^ 
land, Newfirk, anc;! St. Paul, ; \ 

The central cities of metropolitan areas stiJI att; ^cti^ng 
Sub^stantial imrnjgr^tion h^ve experienced declining 
niirtil^rs of hiigh rriedian income jind educational at- 
tainment tracts In the face of these R6pulatl6n ig;; 
flu:tces: 5an Francisco, Dallas, Houston', ^nd Fprt; 
y^prth, . 

While these findings are far from delfinltlve, they hint 
at possible processes of social and residential restruc- 
turing that may begin to occur as cities and metro- 
politan areas cease serving as important destinations 
for Inmigratlon. Properly nurtured, these processes 
for' diversifying the income and re3identipL mix of 
central cities indicate some opportunities for national 
urban policy in the future. 

Motivattont. AttltudM, prKi Urbwt) Pqlicy , 

Whether tHe^ opportunities can^bt? realized, however."^ 
will very much be determined by attitudes of individ- 
uals and households toward th^ kinds of communities 
In which they prefer to live. 

In a special natiooal poll on attitudes toward cities 
commissioned by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, most citli^ wer^tlll found to 
vievy the Cities as the locations itVs^hich to find the 
best museums jnd cultural activities, the best trans- 
portatlon, the best restaurants, the best healthcare 




Th« number of tractt with median family 
Income iind n^adlan educational atlalnmant 
gra^tar than.or aqual to that for ttia 8MSA 
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and public health services, the most diverse employ- 
irient opportunitj^? anHthances foy^vancement, the 
best shbpping, the best higher Vacation institutions, . 
\ the ^bosnparks and. playgrounds, Vr^^ t^^ public- 
servipBs- clearly a list of perceived advantages attrac- 
tive to many of the new, better educated, less child* 
centered households now being forrhed.' 

But in this same national poll based on a sample of 
750Q participants, cities were also perceived as having 
more crime, worse schools, and worse housing thah 
suburbs or small communities. As If to underline this 
^ception, most Americans believe that cities are the . 
worst environments in which to raise^children. Uess^ 
than half of those interviewed; who are ci^rrervt city 
; ,resident?,v yvant, to pee; thpir offspring reside in citi^,s 
: vyhw th^y.^rpyv up! , . w 

X' . ■ . ■ ■ 

When the$e negative perceptions of social disorder are 
weighe^ ih the balance with tfie favorable attitudes 
towat;d cities, the attitudes that lie behind urban 
dispef-sal come clear, 

Three out of ten American adults say that tt>ey will 
definitely or probabJy move to a new reslj^ence in the 
next few years. City residents sampled in thejpolLare 
somewhat more likely to indicate moving Intentions 
thanjare^pStsaos tis/ing outAlde of cities; 3& percent pf ~ 
current city residents indicated that -there Is a good - 




^D(ptJ»)llity that they will move compared to 20 per- 
* ''^Cont Qf surburbanltes and 26 percent of Yionmetfo 
polltan residents. 

The ctear population losers in this relocation process 
ere America's cities. Approximately 15 percent of all 

persons who presently reside in central cities iniond 

to move in the next few years to areas outside theic, 
own or another city. Only about three percent of all 
persons who^ presently reside outside of central cities 
plan to move to a large city within the next few 
years. If the potential for migration, as Indicated by 
the statements of inlentidn elicited in this poll/is 
realized, we can expect a continuation of the outflow 
from cities toward outlying suburbs and exurbs. 

So long as fears over public safety, deficient schools, 
and deteriorating housing and public facilities out- 
weigh the pull of urban living for many of today 
households, any strategy for revitalizing cities and 
flrfder surburbs i^ unlikely to attain the objectives laid 
Mdown for it. Not only will these concerns over the 
social quality of life In cities deter an influx of new 
vitality and activity, they will act to drive still more 
population and economic activity out, leaving the 
remaining poor caught in a vicious cycle of decline 
from which they cannot escape. 

Central City Housing and Ntighbortioodt o 

It is, af^r al), the nrilnorUy f^m^ies living in our citij? 
wfio 3re most adversely affected of all by -these ver^ 
conditions. In this poll, more than twice as many 
blacks as whites saw crime as a severe problem for 
them and their neighborhoods. And while only 16 
percent of white city residents cited housing condi- 
tions as a problem in the community, 51 percent of 
the black respondents did, 

th^;pC^^^ for dealing with neighborhood trltv^ 

;.y ;*find :.Wh66^^ later in this repprl. It ;iS 

V. . equally e^ser^tlel.' jioweN^er, that housiofl^rT>3fkets( in,. 
' ; the central citle^ ?ind older suburbs be opened up to 
. the regular processes of r'ehewal .an<J' im 
that operate elsewhere. , ^ . 

Older central cities and^lnher Suburbs must become 
competitive with suburban and nonmetropolltan 
communities as places tn which to live If their 
economies are to be restructu»*ed and revitalized. A 
strategy for these older communities must focus xjn 
two aspects of their residential development: (1) 
reversing the proce^ of social and residential decline 
. . Jn -existing "neighborhoods; and (2) enhancing their 
ability to compete for new housef^olds that will help 
Ql" -erslfy p\B mix of Ino^me groups in the community 
ERiC' «^*'W9^^'^ residential tax base. 



Housing Progr«it ami Dittr«f t 

< • 

There are signs of housing progress as well as decline 
in the central cities. 1 he homeownership rate among 
black families has increased .and now stands at 37 
percent. However, central cities ore consistently the 
only group of gpmmgnitios containing more renters 
than owner-occupied households. 

Inner city housing construction is proceeding at only 
about halt the rate-about 1.5 percent-of metro- 
politan housing expansion. The share of metropolitan 
housing In the central cities has declined from 50 
percent to 40 percent between 1960 and 197G. The 
median age of housing in the central cities, 31 years, 
is higher than for any other category of community. 

The proportion of overcrowded housing units in the 
United States' has continued to decline from eight 
percent in 1970 to five percent in 1975, but the ratg 
for black households remains twice as high as the rate 
for all households. 

The mechanical adequacy of housing-electrical out- 
lets in every room^ full and private kitchen facilities, 
adequate plumbing systems, and home heating 
systems -has continued to improve, but again low 
income central city households, both black ancT 
white, lack adequate plumbing more than twice as 
often as all central city households. At least ten per- 
cent of allylow income, minority households in cent- 
ral cities report structural, del^iclencies In housing 
despite a steady decline in such deficiencies by one 
half in the suburbs and one third in the cities between 
1974 and 1976. ^ 

A number of Indicators signal retrogression or failure 
to move ahead in improving the quality of urban 
housing find neiShborhpo.c^s. Despite the gr(;^lng need 
: tO.CQhsery? energy, the^^e h$s been no improvement in 
• th^ ihurtibi^icjbf single fa^ mptropoMtan homes with 
^•sW"m* wihddv\^,-^(<?rm doOrs,'^^^ adoquete lobulation 
^.in w,al.l§. end. attjr^s. Roughly, tvyo-tl'iirds of all single 
family inner city h^^^ 

' stdrfK^ di^prs wmoared to ^bout helt of all suburban 
homes; ^ ^ 

Neighborhood quality, as measured by such Indica- 
tCiTs as abandoned or deteriorated housing and pre- 
sence of rats or mice, is declining rather than improv- 
ing in metropolitan areas and is worst in central city 
neighborhoods. Between 1974 and 1976, the propor- 
tion of all central city residents n'otiftg the presence 
of rats or mice jumped from nine percent to t^^ per- 
cent Jn the same period, the proportion of black 
hous8hb|ds' in central cl^s registering ^the same com- 
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5, The Employment Shift: 
People, Placet, and Jobs 



plaint increased from a llttio less than 25 porcont to 
slightly more than that share. 

4 

^^he proportion of centr^rl city residents living in 
beighborhoods where there is abandoned or detorlor- 
oted housing i*> Increasing at about one percent a year. 
By 1976, when 10 ("wrcent of all central city residents 
lived in deteriorating neighborhoods, over a quarter 
of all minority central city residents lived in such 
areas. ^ 

Arresting Dedina 

1 he causes of urban neighborhood decline are many: 
the boom in suburban housing constructiojj^ in pre- 
vious years; relocation of employment; raciaT tension; 
high concentrations of poverty and unemployment; 
the Inddyertent consequences of public policies, 
destruction of neighborhood and community values, 
and unavailabjlity of financial and other resources to 
maintain and renovate existing housing. Residential 
rehabilitation in central cities and older suburbs must 
deal with all these contributors to neighborhood dec- 
lino and abandonment. 

Progress is now being made in improving the avail- 
ability of capital for inner city housir^ and neighbor- 
hoods. Red lining-the practice of discriminating 
against certain neighborhoods and homes in t(he pro- 
vision of mortgages, rehabilitation loans, and insur- 
ance protection— has been progressively outlawed at 
each level • of government. Many cooperative 
approaches betvveen government and private lenders 
to improve the availability of capital for home im- 
provement and construction in older neighborhoods 
are now getting under way. 

The Community Reinvestment Act is a key tool in 
increasing the availability of credit to upH^n home 
buyers and the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act assures 
that inner city residents are informed accurately 
about the terms of local lending practices. ^ 

Segments of the financial community, such as the 
SfJvings and loan associations, have embarked on 
special industry-wide efforts to Improve the avail- 
ability of capital for home improvement and con- 
struction in urban neighborhoods. In Milyvaukee, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, lending 
institutions have joined in a variety of arrangements 
to improve the availability of mortgage loans to 
older neighborhoods. 

But jKousing improvements must be cOupled wltH 
employment oppprtunity if the central city poor are 
to be enabled to move into the mainstream of our 
national life. 



"Wo look at tho economic tropds that have taken 
place In this country since the turn of tho century 
where we had 38 percent of our population in the 
work force on the farm and manufacturing. If we 
look now at the 1970s, wo hovo four porcont of bur 
population on tho farm. We only have 32 potent of 
our population in manufacturing, and we now have 
65 percent of our population working in the service 
sector. . . I just^woVit to a firm in Hartford, and X\)ey 
said, "Hero is tho packaging line where we used to 
have 34 people Vvorklng. Now, wo are automated, and 
we have only four," That shows you how we are 
changing. If you want to put the people in the city 
back to work, they lyvo to write, and that means 
education."... / 

Nicholas R. Carbone, Hertford 
City Council 
Bo$,ton Citizens Forum, 
May 23, 1977 

In 196b, there was still a presumption that the bulk 
of expansion rn production and service employment 
would occur in the Nation's major metropolitan 
areas. Migrants were moving, though in dwindling 
numbers, to the metropolitan centers in ^the expecta- 
tion that they would get jobs they wer^ unable to 
find at horTie. Programs intended to help lagging rural 
regions attract new jobs provided incentives to lure 
manufacturing firms into nonmetropolitan areas. 

In 1978, perceptions are very different. Manufactur- 
ing is no longer a tnajor source of new employment, 
grovvth nationally. New manufactur'ing locations are 
in outer suburbs and nonmetropolitan areas. And the 
areas where such jobs were once concentratmf are 
losing th^ through plant modernization! and closures 
with a fall-off in plant.expansions and oiew firm fof'm- 
ations. Central cities have been thei)rimary losers, 
mostly in the Northeast^ and Great Lakes regions, but 
also including Los Angeles, San Francisco"^ Seattle, 
and New Orleans, and several other older^anufac- 
turing centers of the South, 
t 

Regardless ofVegional location, central city shares of 
manufacturing employment have been dj^clining over 
a long period. Between 1967 and 1976, total employ- 
ment increased in all the Nation's large metrppolitan 
areas except New York, while manufacturing de- 
creased in almost half of them. 

It appears unlikely that large-scale traditional man- 
ufacturing will ever again find central city locations 
suitable e)^cept yjnder unique circumstances. ' Such 
locations are likely to remain uncompetitive in terms 
of space and other costs with other sites in 1^ con^ 



Annual Ptirqjntage Changes In Manufacturing 
Employment In Centra l Cities: 1^3-1976 
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Source 1963 and 1972 Census of M«nufBCXures , ond 197b 
Annu9l Survey of Mmnufactvres 

gested locations, though central cily locations may 
become competitive for smaller innovative and spe- 
cialized indusxies. 

Because they developed at a time when manufac- 
turing locatecl in cities and towns to be close 
\o v^rkors, many of the older cities and suburbs in 
the Northeast and Midwest still have higher than 
average shares of manufacturing'employment in their 
job base. San Jose is the only large metropolitan area 
ouside of the Northeast and Great Ldkes areas with 
more than the U.S. average share of 24.3 percent 
manufacturing in its employment base. 

For cities that have specialized in manufacturing in 
the past, the transition to a new economic base less 
reliant upon manufacturing Will pose special 
challenges. As Thomas M. Stanback anrf Matthew 
Drennan, at Columbia University. pa4t out: "In New 
England, the Midwest, and the Great Lakes, 65 per- 
cent or m#e of the metropolitan areas specialize in 
manufacturing.;' Such cities. have been the least suc- 
cessful In capturing major new economic growth in 
non manufacturing employment. For example/ the 
rapid '..growth employment sector of finance, in- 
suranc^e, and real estate serves as one indicator of an 
urban area's role as a major center of service industry. 
Regional capitals dnd amenity centers such a^Denver, 
Phoenix, Miami, Atlanta] New Orleans, Dallas, and 
some Florida, cities all show higher than nati9nal 
average share of metropolitan employment in that 
sector as do such national centers as New York, 
Boston, Chicago^ and Los Angeles. But cities with the 
lowest shares are such heavy manufacturing cities as 
^buffalo. Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
4nd Cleveland. 



in their nonmanufacturing employmont as well os 
manufacturing employment growth. The riumber of 
service sector jot/ in southern cities has increased at 
twice the ratfiof norlhorn cities botwoon I96d ond 
1975. 

Internationalization of ProductJon ^ 

An inproasing share of manufactured goods purchased 
by American consumers is produced in foreign coun- ^ 
tries, sometimes by American-owned firms, more 
often by foreign producers. As the world economy 
becomes more integrated and trade barriers ore re^ 
laxod., older manufacturing centers grow increasingly ^ 
cfoncerned that the decentralization of production re- 
sults in manufacturing employment shifts not only 
within the country, but Svefseas. 

The impact of overseas production on domestic pro- 
duction takes several forms: 

First, American firms may invest in overseas produc- 
tion facilities. Since World War I Las the world's larg- 
est source of investment capital, th^.S. has led in 
the amount of foreign investment. In 1976, direct 
foreign investment by American firms totaled $137 
billion. But as a percentage of gross domestic private 
fixed investment, U.S. foreign investment has do^ 
dined from an average of 5.6 percent In the period 
1960 to 1964 to 2.3 percent between 1970 to 1974. 
On the other hand, if the comparison is between 
Capital expenditures by majority-owned foreign affili- 
ates of U.S. companies and nonresidential gross 
private domestic investment,- the percentages are sub- 
staritiallyjhigher, averaging 16.5 percent between 
1973 and 1976. 

Assessments of the impact of this overseas investment 
by American firms on domestic employment vary. A 
1972 study by the^J.S. Department of Commerce 
estimated a posi'tive gain of 600,000 jobs because of 
purchases X)f intermediate goods and equipment in 
connection with these investments. The U.S. Tariff 
Commission, using a number of different assump- 
tions, estimates the Impact as ranging from ^ gain of 
500,000 jobs to a loss of 1 .3 million. 

In 1973, imports from U.S. foreign affiliates were 
only a small fraction of total sales by these affiliates 
-about seven percent, and these were a much smaller 
fraction of total U.S. sales. 




The clustedng of so many older industrial centers A second aspect of international production that 

close together in the old Manufacturing Belt of the affects U.S. manufacturing Is competition from for- 

Northeast and Midwest makes it difficult for all cities elgn firms. If the value of the dollar declined suf- 

those two regions to become service capitals. As a f iciently, it Is conceivably that the U.S. could com- 

insequence they lag behind urban areas elsewhere petitively export many products that it has hitherto^.^ 
• ' ^ • 

ft? 



imporlGd. However. ' U.S. produoers orp sllll |Wl 
con'ifjfeiitive with foreign producers In several indu^ 
tries: For oxbmple, in 196b, sleol imports were 11.2 
percent of U S. EiToduction^ By 1976. this share hacl 
climbed to 16 [jprcent. Inn965, foreign outo imporls 
v^)re 4.4 perceni of U.S. production. By 1976. Ihoy 
hod rx^ochod 23 f:)ercent. The sJioe industry now hos 
46 percent of Its solos supplied by in)ports/up from 
18 percent in 1968. 

Industries with more than 20^00 workers displaced 
by foreTgrV competition and^^isted under The Trade 
Adjustment Assistance Pj^rom. ore opF>orQl;4^othor. 
'fJTmivity metals, fabiicaled metal products;, ,^loVli ice! 
and O|ectronic equipment, and transportation oAuip 
ment. All biK apparel are concentrated in the old 
Manufacturii^ Belt regions of ^Iho Northeast and Mid*" 
west. ^ 

f or older manufacturing centers, foreign competition 
'is an added factor in the dispersal of jobs. 

Suburbanization of Nonmanufacturing ^ 

Wit/iin the, metropolitan areas, suburbanization of 
employment has proceeded at a rapid pace, in SMSAs 
greater than 100,000 population between I960 and 
1970, employrt^erjjjf m areas outside the central cities 
grow by 47 percent while central city employment 
grew by only seven percent. 

While suburbanization of employftient is occurring in 
all metropolitan areas in all regions of the country, it 
-is more pronounced around the older, denser cities of 
the Northeast and Midwest where suburban employ- 
ment has been growing gt rates in excess of ten times 
those of the central cities. While allowance must be 
made for. annexation, suburban employriienl in the 
South and West is growing only about twice as fast as 
in the central cities. \ 

However, political and stafisVical boundaries should 
not be permitted to obsctfl^Su f rom us. the actual 
changes thatN^^are occurring^ in human behavior as 
metropolitan employment decentralizes. 

Tha Cantral City at an Epiploynnant Cantar 

First: even though central city shares of total metro- 
politan employment are declining, they are still the 
major job center in most metropolitan areas. Despite 
rapidly declining central city populatiorts in the 
1960s, central-city employment did not decline as 
fast. Suburban residents wtio work in the central city 
have offset the decline in residents working in the 
central city. Thus, creating new jobs' in the central 



ity is no necessary guarantee that those jobs will }Se 
filled by central city residents. 



Distribution of Workers by fHaco of Ratidence and of 
Employmont in SMSAs of 100,000 or mora. 
1960 anc* 1970 
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Secortdiv-. because a worl^er lives in the central city 
does not necessarily Trioan any more that he or she 
works in the city. The number o1 persons commuting 
from central city residents to surburban jobs in 
creased by 70 percent from 1960 and 1970 while 
suburban dwellers who commuted to central city jobs 
increased by only 33 percent. A study of New Yorl<. 
St. Louis, Philadelphia/ Boston, and Cpiciago- 
prototypical "older cities"~found that the number of 
persons commuting from central cities to suburbs for* 
work is increasing relative to^he number makmg the 
accustomed surburb-to city daily trip. BotWeen 
1960 1970. while suburb-city commuting was grow- 
ing at rates of up to only 13 percent for the period, 
thenunlber of reverse commuters from citylo* suburb 
more than doubled^ in Chicago; almost doubled^n St. 
Louis; grew by o vgr^Sp percent in Detroit and Phila- 
delphia and incj>|wcl by 14 and 19.5 percerttN|n 
Boston and New York. 

Cantral City-Suburban Intardapandanoa 

St;^ data not only reflect the diffusion of residential 
and^employrnent patterns that now characterize the 
' Nation's overall growth; they also reflect the essential 
economic interdependence existing between city, sub- 
urb, and outlying rural areas on the fringe as living 
^nd working paitterns intertwine and.. the old 'wagon 
wheel" image of the metropolis with a strong core 
^es way to a poly-centered urban region in vjjljlch 
tf\e old center is but one of several centers; dibeit a 
unique one. 

Suburban residents depend upon the central business 
district for many of their jobs even while central city 
residents cpmmute in theoth^r d]^«ctJon. Given these 
intertwined patterns of commutation, it is not sur- 
prising that the rate of suburbanization has accel- 
erated since 1970 while some white ''gentrification" 
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of neighborhoods close Jq^qeotral business districts 
^ has become evident. » ^ 

^* ♦ 

PMpleIn Diitmi . - " 

The central city poor stand isolated frorp the benefits 

■ oj these rhnriges, however; employrnent 
opportunities they most* see^ ^deqgptralize into the 
outer 'suburbs and beyond into noprtletropolitari are^ 
25 to 50 miles away from* the metropblltan fringe, 
they no longer h^ the option of rVioving to live ngar. 
a job 'in the same sense that th^y and their relativ^ir 
(Yioved into the city fr6m rural areas; in .search of " 
opportunity. The cities absorbe<yhis infl^ of popul- 

^ ation through th^ "trickle down" of^houstbg frO(n 
middle- and upper-ihcome households to. lower- 
Income hdusehblds. In smaller communities twbefe 
housing facilities and services are rhore, scarce apd 

■ inmigrants more visible, such as a process floes not 
i occur and in-movement is/* resisted, ^Ohietimes 

' through racial discrimination. . ' " 



1. Opening Up Opportunities 
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"How do we satisfy the myriad clolrns to human'' 
rlflhts nnd tt-eedoms? By providing on urban environ- 
ment which will allow for the social mobility which 
,has traditionally been the economic and philosophic 
backbone of our country. 

F^bort^B^more, Building Trades 

CoftnotI of^n Mateo County 

Citizens Fomm, San Francisco 

June 22, 1977 . , ' 

Pta€*f and Placet 

There iios boon a longslondmg ciispLAo omong special 
ists over whelhor , in altoaiplirlg to moot hunion 
• needs, it is best to concentrate most aid in income 
payments, t|^aining, end promoting mobility or shall 
we concentrate our efforts on building up the sur- 
rounding communily/iis houfiing and the job oppor- 
tunities it offers? 

A strategy focused purely on peot^le assumes {>oi \ec^ 
mobility. Once trained, people will riiove tQ^-wtlere 
the jobs are. A purely place-based strategy may pro- 
vide a physieaLwcivironment unrelated to resolving the 
problems ofjjeopie who live in il-a mistake of the 
housing programs in the 1930s. 

Successful national urban policy will depend' upon a 
wise balancing ot aids to people in distress with stral 
egies to improve the^economic and physical condi- 
tions of the communities in which they reside. 

Congress long ago settled this dispute oinong purists 
by attempting both people- and place-related strat- 
egies because it rocogni;?ed that 

• People are not perfectly mobile. Sometimes there 
Js no placA for them to go. Frequently Ihey have 

equity in ho^es and businesses that anchor them in a 
community. 

• Communities ^nd states are integral p^rts of our 
Federal system. Their fiscal integrity and ability to 
servTce their reslderils is ^directly dependent on their 
ability'to compete economically in a thriving national 
economy. 

ven if the Unemployed of the cities were perfectly 
mobile and^ there were adequate job opportunities 
elsewhere, such a "naturalV adjustment process would 
take time to occur. However, niany of the unem- 
ployed are far from perfectly mobile and adeqyate 
numbers of certain types of jobs are sirnpjy riot avaH 
able anywhere in the country. 
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Those with skills in demand are able to mov6 about 
ihe country in search of jobs. The central city poor 
are simply not in demand 'elsewhere. There is an 



^^xcess supply of j^nskilled workers in every /egion 
of the country. They either tend to stdy wlwe thoy 
are or their movomonts are cancelled out by cross- 
mngration. e.g. , "^n * unskilled worker will move to 
Los 'Angeles in lulile searcb lor a |ob. while a 
worker froai :Lqs Angeles will move to ()(Mroit in 
a similar quest. ^ * 

The older, skilled, blue-collar workers who lose their 
jobs in plant closings and job displacements are usual- 
ly< not very rr^obile either. Thqy own homes «n com^ 
minities where s'ucl? homes will be harder to sell than 
before. They af^ unable or unwilling to make major 
occupational clihnc]es. Family and other ties make 
them poor prospects for migration even if jobs were 
available for them elsewhere, ' 

Nor is -it feasible for the Nation to adopt a "hands # 
<ilj^' policy with respect to commun^t^es in transition 
hoping that nature will take its course and the area 
will eventually attract new enterprise? as wage rates 
■ drop in the face of high unemployment. 

Unfortunately, there is little evidence that wage rates 
in an area will be reduced as employ^ment declines. In 
fact, just the opposite appears to be true; cities with 
higfi rates of population loss, high and increasing un 
e mploym ent r^jtes, and low rates of income growth 
haveuTe highest average wage rates and the high rates 
of wage increase, ^everal factors including miniy^m 
wage laws, existing wage contracts,^nd adminisTOred 
prices w^j^in industries help to account, in part, for 
the faifureof this riiechanisruto work as expected. As 
a result, high labor costs in ihese declining areas will . 
continue to* inhibit new investment. Further, high 
wages attract inmigrants. Thus, in pl^es losing jobs, ' 
continued hjgh wage rates will cointfr'iue to attract - 
vinmigrants keeping unemployment high. These pat- 
terns seriously weaken the ability of t^jj system to 
reach a new^quilibrium. j , 

While we hav^^ attema||*no aid botll^people^nd 
places in the past^y^ have not<«^ne so with ihy 
coherence. Separare ^ ptograms enacted for separate^ 
purposes were administered separat||||^ with little orl^ 
no compi^ehiension Of the cOnsequenc^ for either 
people or places. ' I 

National urban policies <^iust consist of a delicately 
balanced series of strategies designed to help both 
people and places; some addressed to hurnan*r^iee3^ in 
.,t|ie near-term, some to community potentials in the 
long-term, including: ^ ?^ 

• A "people" component designed to provide irrv 
mediate and mid-term assistance to Individuals to 
^dintain good health; be educated and trained for 
productive, permanent jobs; be housed in a decent, 




sofo, ond sonitery homo; and to realize his or hor full 
potonti^T without infringomont by discrimirlotion. 
m • Phy^kl and economic development components 
™ desigrMrUp create a physical eiivlronf<ient conducive 
to now firm formation in the community ond to pro 
vide the incentives, space, land, services, and quality 
-- o^^ operating onvironinenl lequired to attract and re 
tain potential residential, nonmanufacturing, and 
specialized high-Omploynlent growth manutocturing 
reuses appropriate to central-city locations in Hho 
future. 

• SoG^al 'and neighborhood components aimed at 
ccjrrecting the social disincentives and impediments to 
economic revttalization, i.e., declining schools, high 
crime rotes, arui chronic w()Hare problems wfiile jnv 
proving neighborhood housingSgnd living conditions; 
enabling workers to llv^e anywiiere of their own 
choosing in the metropolitan area; and diversifying 
the mix of income groups residing in the city itself. 
Th^1:x3ntral areas must become competitive with sub- 

. urbs by offering a unique residential onvironrnon^.^ No 
city can long survive solely as a reservation lor tfie 
poor. A diversified residenti^f Kase is essential to both 
the restoration of a stable tax base and the redevelop 
ment of the economic base in the central areas, so 
long asVisplacements of low-income families and in- 
dividuals can be.avoi^ through the use of special 
aids. f 

• A fiscal component ^iesigned to assist these cities 
in transition to meet the needs of their inhabitants in 
the face of tax base deterioration while they shift 
toward a more viable econpmic base. While in 
governmental fiscal transfers from Federal and st 
governments offer*" the only immediate device 
accomplishing this aid, long-terro. solutions will 
depend upon still another etSrrfenr. 

• Governmental restructuring. Jhe structure, func- 
tions, and financing of local goyBrnnionts in these old- 

' er urban areas no longer rjiatch the social and 
V economic realities that exist ^^^tes will confront the 

* urgency necessity for locargovernment streamlj|fing 
and reform in these areas Sn the decade ahead. It is 

^ likely tf^t the growmg economic problems oi^these 
ateas will co^npel suCtTreforms despite long standing 
political opposition. 

Opening Up Opportunity for the Urbaii^nemiioYMi 

Economic developfnent in the central ci^l^and older 

• suburbs may not match up with the employment 
ne€ftjs and skills o^the central city unemployed, fvlany 

^ of the new jobs that might be developed might readi- 
ly be f *^d by workers living elsewhere in the metro- 
politan area. Unemployed central city residents must 
have the opportunity to Compete for jobs anywhere 
In the metropolitan labjor market --or elsewhere in the 



country^ for that matter. To enable them lo do sp 
will rociuire special carefully targeted efforts to ro 
move racial discrimination froiTvh<?us1ng {yW^mploy- 
ment mar^c^, special education and traini(lg efforts, 
and assistance in ^omtmttng toot moving lo jobs. 
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As ih(»^rosident's Urbaiv^d nogional Policy Gioui) 
has ropoWod, racial discriminati^in the labor market 
and lack^f education and training, related in (jmX to 
past discrimination^y-'Trm-Jar more Important tharY 
housing segregation in explmning the low earnings of 
inner city mlnor^^ populations. Prea^so figures are 
not available, but al^criniination appears to result in 
higher rates of minority unemployment and lower- 
rates^ of job mobility. Holding oduofttion constant, 
minorities suffei higher unemployment rates than 
whites, ^nd seem to be/excluded in some industri^es 
from top professional and management.^i;jat09p(ries. 

Minority" unemployment in cities is gen«rally more 
than twice the level for whites. In rt^any distressed 
coixtral cities, nearly 40 porcefil of tfio'black youth 
are unemployed. * '"^^ 

This does not alvyays mean that no jobs are availabli^ 
in central cities. Despite the snift of jobs from central 
cities lo suburbs and in ^me cases to other regions,^ 
central cities offer^ rrtore jobs than the number of 
f potential workc^rs who live there. Jhe high rate of 
chronic minorityV^'^t^niployment, particularly in dis- 
tressed central cities^d their older suburbs, is main- 
ly caused by the misrViatch bet^A/een people's skills 
ind the skills needed for available jobs, reinforced by 
Jiscriminatton. In thTs context the rapid loss of rfianu- 
f^uring jobs in distressed cities narrows employ- 
ment opportunities for the unskilled Or nominally- 
skilled.. Minorities are in the "wrbng^place" because 
firms able or willing to h^re them have closed, moyed 
away from, or are not expanding near where they 
live,, They also have Inadequatd" traini{ig and e(duca- 
tion. As a result they cannot. easily compete for jobs 
remaining in the city' or elsewhere In the metropolitan 
labor market. . 

X 

Cities are not well equipped to deal with this prob 
Mem, Industrial technology is changing, requiring less 
• > labor and niore capital. Many of ttje-new p'qb^ig and 
private service jobs require lev5^of education and 
training often not found among chronically unem- 
ployed minorities. - » ' 

Affirmative Training and Placanfwnt 

Aifirmative training and placement programs for the 
uner^iployed must be matched up with whatever new- 
ly developing job opportunities, may exist within Xhe 
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urban lobor ni^rkot. This con only be ciono lhr^0)jgh plOynicnt programs wilh privQto eniplovots. Undor 
close coordination and planning. wUh a>ii^(iyOA%. iHoso pro^ronfs, privo^xoniployors can roceivo o sub- 
Vocational and toclinical (raining schools vyi|I h(jveio ,.sidy 1o tVirp Isbcli workers ai or abovo IhiMninitnuni 
bo oparatod as a koy componont of an afflrn^ative wa^je wiu/tho ObjocUvo of niQving them ovoniuoHy 
labor market straiegy. .^^^ inio man^sUQarn omploymonl. ^ 



F-Gdoral Comprohonsive Education and tromirig Act Thi^ displaced, skilled, malure manufaclynng-worker 

funds, together with other. r-n$npi?yy«flr/ar^d youth t^m- hafi l^r diftotent needs. Suc^ workors'J'wilh sqbsian- 

ploymont funds, should servo h^orla t1^an cyclical pur^ lia! equity in their homes and out Of work solely 

poses and be combined into ^ c'^refujly t^orgotiad uain / bacouse pf plant modernization, relocation, or &hut- 

ing program for permanent jobs operated In cOOpera down, are able and willing to work, but unable to 



tion wilh private employers. It sfiould be designed to, 
^lleviate $iructur:/jl unomploymonl m the central 
citieji. \ 

The question of providing moving cos^to trainees 
wishing to relocate to jobs outside of their local labor 
market should t>6 openly examined. Such relocation 
is in the long-range best interests of both the worker 
and the jurisdiction. Such payments are regularly 
made to workers byj^lher advanced industrial Na. 
tions. To dale, the United States has not done so 
except on a demonstration or experimental basis. 
f 

Trantportation 

Urban transit systeriSs must be reoriented from servic- 
ing solely the suburb^to-city commuter, who are using 
iho-sy^m at declining rates. t6 the reverse city-tO; 
suburb ort^ross-fTietropolitan commuter. Whole-^erfi- 
ployment prospects depi^nd upon public transit out 
of rather than into the city. Servicing widely dis- 
persed suburban employment locations may requir^ 
use of new, smaller scale transit units on flexible 



routes. 
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Public Service Employ 



In the short term, it is essential to put unemployed 
urban youth to work on public service jobs. .These 
jobs can be directly- related to enhancing'their skills 
and ability to compete for mainsl^ream employment. 
Public service progran)s should also be used to im- 
prove central city capabilities to support economic 
redevelopment, i,^, infipioyements to streets, utilities, 
parks, living environment, neighborhood attrac- 
tiveness. Such work should be affirmatively combined 
with out-of-sphool effort^ to eliminate functional il- 
literacy among out-of-worK youth and to eguip them 
with both a work ethic ancLJundarmntal working 
skills., J 

Placement of Displaced and Structurally Unemployed 

For out-of-work youth capable of;gK>^"grtjrt^o private 
emplqyment, there are ample uhcommitted Federal 
youth employment funds to support cooperative Qm- 
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find work apprq^iriate to thofr skills locally. Tthmofet 
these problems, rogipnal emf)loyn)^eni information 
and forecasting stuvicos opeiated m cooperation with 
the Employment Services, might be seriously con- 
siderJb. At the time dlsdBbcemont occurs^ fuch a 
regional job inforiTiation bank could work closely 
with these mature workers in identifying job oDros- 
pects nearby or elsewhere that are reasonably appro- 
priate to their skills. Retraining and n^obility assist- 
ari^O might also prove necessary in ^nany cases. 

Discrimination 

Although we have enacted strong legal prohibitions 
against dt^rin-Hnatior^-of all kinds. The President's 
Urban and Regional PSky Group' has >K3ported that 
minoriti(js still face lormidable attitudinal. structural 
and institutional farriers to'their full participationso-^ 
the life of. this countiV/ Union seniority systems, resi ^ 
dentlal redlining, inconff6 requirements for loans, 
credentials requirements for jobs, gerrymawdering of 
political jurisdictions, and poor quality services of all 
^iombine to seveioly limit the .access of minori- 
ties to the resources they noed to impro\(|) their own 
condition and that of their neighborhoods and con> 
muni ties. ^ • ^ 

fn addlltion to structural insjitutio/lal barriers, there 
is ample evidence that intentional, motivated, explic- 
it racial discrimination continues to OQsyr through- 
awOhe country. This evidence incli^cJes housing dis- 
xrimination cases prpBffnatncT by the Department of 
Justice involving outright refusal to rent or s8Tl to 
mir\prities, coding records to show racial preTSffnces 
to landlords, selective advertising. Instructions to sales 
personnel to steer minorities away from certain area^, 
as well as racially based threi^^s of r^risal. It is 
instructive to note that the'Justice Department prose- 
cutes only those cases involving ci^sriminatory prac- 
tices which, in its judgment, are widespread. 

» 

' Interviews with employers as well as eniploylJfe in- 
dicate that the same motivated discrimination exists 
in the job market a§ it exigts In the housing market. 
Independent of ^education, rjiinorities suffer higher 
unemployment rates, and lower incomes |han their 
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while counttjrparls. Minorities are systQni?»ti^olly ex- 
eluded not only from omployment opportunitios, but 
from promotion opportun||les as well, as is oq^ly 
indicattKJ by the Dopartmont ol ^stico caseload in 
emplQyft^/U dlscriminotiofi. Minorities continue to 
be afO^Sly undor-ioprosontod in the top prolossionnf 
cAtogoriea^ cind this is not for a lack ol trodontinlod 
niinl)rity candidates. In one Southwest city, no niojor 
'low firms have hired ovoilablo black attorneys. This 
pauorn is repeated t gj nreotor or lesser extent, 'in 
city aitar city oor^ss^tjlwuntry. ^ 
♦ - 

Thof6i afso is evidence that racial discrimination is in 
depeiident of income. Holdmg incomo ci^nstant, the 
1974 Census Bureau tabulation of the characteristics 
of lowMnconie hoiItfhQlcls shows that percent of 
poor while ^ f ami lie? rowde in low-income areas of 
central oitjes while^40.4 percent of poor black foin- 
llios live in^such areas. Also, a 1974 study conducted 
by tl¥) tourer oderal financial regulatory agencies con- 
firme<J tliat a higher rate of rejection oKjninorily 
applications by mortgage lending institut'ons oc 
curred at all ir^como levels. The higher rejection rote 
occurred wen when the number of y^^ars applicants 
were it) their nresent positions remained constant. It 
occurred rogdnMless of the level of debt.- It als6 6c^ 
curret/zt'^jgardles^of the applicants' total assets and it 
occurred for loarllfiaquests of all amounts. 

Rejection of applications for minorities earning from 
$15,000 to -^25.000 was 50 percent higher than for 
nonminoriti«5 earning the same amouf^tMi^'^ities 
who had been in their present oQCupTrrtT5nfor 3 to 5 
years were refitted at a rate alrT>ost double-that^for 
nonminorities. Among the applicatior)s from non 
minorities with debts totaling $b,00O to $10,000, 
onlyi 18 percent were rejected, although fully 39 per- 
cent of the^ninorities jA/ith -that level of debt had 
their applications rejected-a rejection rate of more 
than twice that facing nonminorities. Similarly, 2b 
peftent of minorities with assets of $20,000 to 
3Oj)O0^we?e denied loans, corripared with only '12 
percent of nonminorities with such assets. Thirty-one 
percQfit of applications from minorities for loans of- 
$2,1300 to $5,000 were^ejectqd, but only 12 percent 
of applications from nonminorities fOr loans of that 
size were rejected, revealing a rejection rate for 
minorities considerably more than twice that for non- 
minoriiies. 

Much of the discrir^Vmatton against n^uionitios which-- 
occurs/ in mortgage financing i$ deeplVWgrained in 
the practices which are followec|/by banks, savings 
aryi'loan institutions, and indeed ih the criteria ob- 
served by Federal regulatory in;»titutions. The types 
of discrimination which occurs vary and may include, 
O jxample/outright refusal to make loans to minor- 



ities, the refusal to extend credit to minorities for 
homos in residential areas occupied by nonminorities. 
the refusal to make any loans in certain geographic 
areas (redlining), and the designation ol certain aieas 
as th^ onjy ones in whic^h 'loans will bo made to 
nunor ides. 

4 

N 

these various loimi, of housing inaikct discnmination 
are at the root of other forms of racial deprivation. 
They have distorta^l patterns of urban growth, fut off « 
minorities from access to growing suburban employ- 
tnent markets, subverted eflpits to desegregate public 
schools and ec|uali/e the quality of public school edu 
cntion, <"nused mequilable distribution ol iho l)urdon 
of providing essential services to lower. income urban 
populations, and contributtKl to the deterioration of 
ruuch of our urban life. Also, discriminatory mort- 
fjage lending practices Tiave restricted the home own- 
ership opportunities of middlo-incon"ie minorities, 
thereby subjecting them more often to highej^housing 
costs and inferior housing and denying them a princi 
pai means of saving and circunKilating w^i^h. 

The Federal g6vornment has played a roletn the crea- 
tion of segregated residential neighborhoods. In its 
1971 report on the racial and ethr>ic impacts of the 
235 prograiTi, the U.S. Cor^imission on Civil Rights 
found that the traditional pattern of separate and un- 
equal houstfig market^j. for white and minority fam ^ 
ilies w^as being perpetuated. The Commission, in 
studying the^irrgrani for four cities, found that nev 
235 housirfg was in most instances located in sub- 
urban areas and ^nearly all vvas^^^oing purchased by 
white families. To the extern minorities purchased 
new 23I>-housing. the housing was located, in sub 
divisions reserved exclusively for minority residence. 
By contrast, in all four inetropolitan areas, most of 
the existing 235 housing was located in ghetto areas 
or changing neigliborhoods in the central city und 
nearly |j^was being purchased by nriinority families. 

In selecting sites for Federal facilities, the Federtil 
government only recently has begun to give priprity 
to communities with an adequate supply .for nondis- 
criminatory housing fOr Federal employees. 

Minority business participation in-SBA's regular busi- 
ness loan program declined at a. greater rate from 
fiseal years 1SlLZ4tp 1975 than diol total participation 
during tha/r tirrIeT20 percent, compared to 14 per- 
-cent). Ar^ there was a dispropqrtionate decrease in 
minority partl^Spation as^GoveriYiierit contractors (a 
decreasy for minorities of $3 millioii. as comf^iaretf 
with aff overall increase in procuromer^t of approxi 
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"Federal policy chongos Cannot ro^n?o tho locationol 
- impacis of many basic trends In the economy, but 
thoy should help regions and localities cope with tho 
adverse impacts of these trends, shift from one eco- 
nomic base to another, and toko maximum advantage 
of their economic strengths. High priority attention 
in Federal policy and actions s^)ould bo directed to 
ward <*reas and communities in distress— declining 
central cities, rural areas of high poverty concentra- 
tion, and ajreas suffering from acute economic dis- 
location." 

Dr. Charles E. Bishop, President of tho 
University of Arkansas 
Summarizing some workshop deliberations 
at the White Hquse Conference on Balanced 
National Growth Economic Development, 
February 2, 1978 

As (ho President's Urban and Regional Policy Group 
has pointed out. many Amcricah cities are reasonably \ 
healthy. Their economies are growing or stable and 
they appear able to rTianage whatever population and 
economic change they are experiencing. These cities 
do not. yet have severe problerns. They usually can 
cope with the difficulties they face. Many can annex 
new territory to encompass newly developing areas 
and tax base. 

In Growth the Seeds of Future Problems 

J 

Even in such communities, however, conditions exist 
thqt, in time, can lead to them to repeat the e.xperi- 
ence of the older cities already in distress. Some^t* 
these cities, such as Houston, are experiencing pollu'' 
tion problem^ and some concerns are developing over 
rapid territorial growth and its loi^g terrYi fiscal impli 
cations. Honolulu has experienced smog alerts recent 
ly. In many cases, growth itself, which brings so many 
benefits, also brings its problems. In recent years, new 
housing production in many rapidly growing areas has 
barely kept pace with demand. FJigh demand for 
housing has inflated houteing costs: Annual out-of- 
pocket housing costs for homeowners in Houston, for- 
exarTiple, grew by 49 percent between 1973 and 
■•1976. In Pittsburgh, those costs went up only 14 per- 
cent during that period. 

The need for housing in growing areas is most often 
satisfied with sprawling residentiiEil developments. 
Settlement patterns often neglect environmental con- 
siderations and frequently wasteland and energy. 

Some areas feeling the strain of rapid growth have 
r^cted by imposing stringent controls on develop- 
ment. Despite reasonable prosperity, most larger 
•healthy cities contain pockets of poverty and neigh- 



borhood decay. While they remain fiscally strong, 
thoir poor and minority residents often ore trapped in 
ghetto areas. Tpday. older inner suburbs are experi- 
encing tho same problems as tfie^contral city. 

Thus, while most^ties in tT^ c\")untry today are not 
in distress, many have problems, some significant, 
that can lead to distress if not dealt with early. For 
example, of 152 cities examined by the Urban Insti- 
tute for population loss, income growth, and increas- 
ing unemploVmont. only 19 were found to bo doing 
well in all three respocts. 

In some c'tios, such as Fl Paso and Macon, where 
noticeable population losii has *not yet begun, fjigh 
unemployment and low growth of per capita income 
nevertheless prevail. On the other hand, some cities 
with unemployment rates below the national average 
in 1976-cities such as Cicero. Huntington, and 
Kansas City-have suffered both population de<;:line 
and stagnating per capita income, Cit.ies such as 
Seattle and Long Beach, despite hoa I tiiyi increases in 
per capita income, have encountered population loss 
and high recent unemployment. Even some cities 
wit|>job, population and income growth have shown 
above average unemployment rates— though in many 
instances, riiany of those out of wprk have been with- 
out a job only for a relatively short period of time. 

It IS in tho national interest that all cities] be assisted 
in forestallirjg the early seeds of problems from 
{sprouting into full-blooiTi distress. 

The Symptoms of Severe Distress 

But it Is clear that a high priority must be placed 
upon helping those cities currently suffering the most 
pcute distress. 

In some cities the entire spectrum of urban distress is 
present: 

High unemployment, population loss, increasing rela- 
tive or absolute concontratior^ of poverty, severe 
fiscal strain. 

Social and economic difficulties, envirom^tal pollu- 
tion, neighborhood and housing decay often strike at 
once, paralysing the city's ability to mOke ends meet 
and respond to the legitimate n<^ds*of residents. 
Attempts to solve one problem onen make others 
worse. The result is a city in distress. 

Nationwide, central city population fell by le$s than 1 
percent per ye6r in the first haK of the^ 1970s. Bpt the 
average population loss of^ the top ten cities on a 
"distressed list" prepared by the Urban Institute was 
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more than twice that fast, exceeding two r>er cent last 
year. Several distressed cities are losing population 
even fostor-St. Louis lost nearly 11 percent in just 
throe yeaVs (1970 1973). And cities such as Buffalo. 
Cleveland. Pittsbur^jfi^ond St. Louis lost more than 
one-fifth of their total not population in the 13 years 
" from 1950 to 1973. 

As population has declined in tfie Nation's troubled 
cities so has the number of jobs. Cities witli high 
unemployment rates and declining population have 
lost signif icar)t numbers of private sector jobs. 

Chronic unemployment is a signficant cause of pov 
erty in distressed cities. But unom'ployment is no| the 
only cause of poverty. Many of the poor are women 
with young children, unable to work and without a 
dependable source of Income. 

> 

Poverty U found in^ nearly all cities, but its relative 
concentr4t>t)n is increasing in cities cxpeucnciTig the 
other signs of hardship. Nearly 20 percent of all ros- 
idents in the ten most distressed cities identified in a 
study by the Brookings Institution were poor, ranging 
from almost 15 percent In Buffalo to nearl^ 26 per- 
cent in N^w^Orleans. 

/ Because of the impact of modern production tech- 
^ oologies, communications, and transport#on upon 
me roles of cities in our economy, many cities and 
the urban areas of \^l)ich they are part, are in tran- 
sition from the old employment base upon which 
they grew and developed in the past to a new one 
that more accurately reflects the developing patterns 
of employment and location in today's post Industrial 
economy. During the period gf this transition, they 
find themselves caught in a vicious cycle: they must 
m9defni2e their faciiitie^^d environment to mOQt 
the new conditions in our ec?5T^oit)y, but they lack the 
^ tax resources to do so. Because they are losing em- 
ployment and middle- and upper-income population, 
their tax base is deteriorating. Yet because the rela- 

. live concentration of poor is increasing, they find it 
necessary to provide services which the poor cannot 
support out of taxes. To sustain the services lln* the 
face of rising costs, they curtail capital expenditures 
to modernize and maintain public facilities which fur- 
ther erodes their ability to attract new investment 
and jobs which can provide the only long-term solu^ 
tion to their problem. 

# 

ClearlV, coherent systematic strategies are required to 
meet the prOblen^f these communities In transition: 
• They requjre^ederal and state as well as private 
assistance in moving forward with long-term ef^rts 
♦r. restructure th^lr economic base and become 
^p^^tiye once again for private investment \^ 



• They must curtail tfio processes of neighborhood 
erosion that are accelerating abandonment and em^ 
bark upon residential strategies at the neighborhood 
level that will restore the sense of conimunlty and 
attract now middle and upper-income'^tiousoholds in 
to the city while enabling existing neighborhoods at 
all economic levels to stobili/c and even improve the 
quality of life and housing, federal and state assist- 
ance will be necessary to enable such efforts on a 
large scale. 

• They require emergency fiscal assistance from 
Federal and state governments to enable them to em 
bark on new initiatives aimed at restoring some eco 
nomic selNsuff ici^ncy. If thoy ore forcejl40 fall back 
upon expedient measures of tfieir own, for lack of 
Federal and state aid. they carvnot escape from the 
cycle of distress In which they wrently^tlnd them- 
selves. 

• Finally, if their long-term fiscal problems are to 
be solved, majoi; state action is called for, vyit 
Federal encouragement, to modernize thesttucturo 
finance^ond service responsibilitielj of local govern- 
ments in i^ban areas, ^ 
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"I am convinced thai an industry moves to a loca- 
tion—or roinolns in a location— because b( the wllling^ 
noss of a I6cal community and a state to cooperate In 
overcoming problems and nol because of legislative 
manipulations designed lo force an industry to slay 
put." 

Governor George Bustxje, of Georgia 
Before the White Hous« Conference 
on Balar^ced National Growth and 
Economic Development 
Washington, D.C., January 31, 1978 

t 

Unlil recenlly, fov^ municipalities assumed thai eco 
nomic dovolopmenl was a significonl or necessary 
cortcorn of city government. Und6r iho prO$$u!0 of 
events, that circumstance is changing rapidly and 
some cities and metropolitan areas are developing 
higfily sophisticated tools and mochanisins to pro- 
mote their economic r^developmont, nearly always 
involving joint public^nd pr/Votc planning. 



lic/jnd pr/Votc 
stoto enabling 



Frequently under stole enabling legislation antl with 
active state support, city-yvide devolopmont corp(pra 
tions, reg^ona^ development authorities or agenqies, 
industrial deve^ppnlQnt author I lies, new city and area 
mechanism fo coordinate training and econor]iic 
developriient-all arc boii'ig tried and tested in cities 
and metrbqj^tar^reas throughout the country. 

Cities in transition are rapidly /ecogni^ihg the need 
for a coniprehonsive set of capabilities^ to meet the 
special challenges they confront in diversifying and 
expanding their economic imso beyond their past spe- 
cialties. To varying degr(^:!S, those efforts are evolving 
toward such capjibililies aV. 

• 1 he ability to vsimplify local decision-making oh 
economic development projects, ^ 

• Th|a,ability to hold or assehible land, 

• The ability to provide long term, l6w-cosl n^ort^ 
gage financing; 

• The ability lo engage in risk -sharing thrt)Hj)*i co^ 
venturing, ^ , 

• The ability to provide fiscal financial incentives 
such as lax abatement in exchange for desirable de- 
velopment; • 

• The ablli^i to obtain cooperative services and 
capital improvertients in conjuncllon with develop- 
ment projects; ^' 

• Tlie ability to coordinate economic developme^^ 
with hou^iing improvement, 

S^ft Actiont 

In an increasing number of instances these efforts 
'have been accompanied dy state efforts to establish: 



• A stale development agency or cabinet capable of 
bringing the full resources of state tjovornmoni to 
bear on major local projects, 

• A one stop point ol contact for local government 
and private investors and developers on economic 
devolopment matters. 

• A balanced business tax structure that encourages 
business rotontion and modernisation as much as it 
favors the attraction of now firms; A 

• A, Jset Of state banking hr\6 financial regulations 
that fBvoi^s rather than deters access to investmont 
capit^; 

A set ol state incentives, guatantees, subsidies, 
and low interest loans tfiat reinforces afTd comple- 
ments the powers provided to the local agencies. 

A number of Federal incentives have already begun to 
encourage greater public aYid private cooperation in 
undertaking comprehensive economic development 
programs in urban areas that arc in the throes of tran 
sition. The Economic Development Administration of 
the Department of Commerce has provided planning 
grants to a group of cities attempting to coordinate 
manpower, economic^ devolopment, and capital 
improvement planning through cooperation betweeV 
the public and private sectors. The Urban Develop- 
iricnt Artrorr Grant program represents a significant, 
new iriitiative in oncOLlregTn?^^ major projects, 
comprehensive in scope, that^ require dose 
cooperation between private and public leadership.. 

Improving the Availability 

of Capital for Orban Inveitmant 

To successfully reverse the trend toward urban disin- 
vestment, special incentivos^re required in the early 
stages of urban redevelopment lo mak^ cities in tran- 
sition competitive for nqw investmerit. A redirection 
in some of the flow of investment toward these cities 
will require some intervention at the Federal and 
state levels to make Investment in these areas com- 
petitive in risk and return with investr^ienls elsewhere. 

Capital for Neighborhoods 

4 

J 

Renovation of neighborhoods in urban areas requires 
funds, but individual unit9>j n inn er city neighbor- 
boods have not in the pas\ appeared to be attractive 
investments to private lenders corjipared to suburban 
locations.. Today there are some examples of com- 
mitment and innovative ai*rangenients aniong govern- 
ment officials, neighborhbod residents and financial 
institutions. Many financial Institutions 0re lending 
^skilled personnel lo - neighboVhood preservation 
l^f forts. Financial pools designed to spread ^the risk 
rehabilitating declining neighborhoods . are beirtg 
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formed by financial cdn$o^tl9. In ChicdQp^ pnf^ of t ho 
largest sdvihfls and loan Institutions hai-calKJjJ iiiori 
loading financial and legal consullarjts' as well as c*1i- 
munlty activists, to develop proposals tor ondortalWg 
a now and close n?lalionstilp between downtowr 
lefiding institutions and promising nelghborhoods. 
CootwatlvGly. neighborhood improvement is occur- 
ring where on an individual basis renovation jDrobably 
could not have proceeded. The risks inyolyed if) such 
investment are r^uced when renovatioi^ l^^dQne over 
a muUi unit area ^nd whop the contrihotior^ of funds 
and Insight are spf^ad over a l^^rgrrnyrrlber of firms. 



rC?0il(\l foVj'lanc^ assembly t^od other "front end" costs 
.^m6y 1^', ai) significant cohstrucilpn and Xjperating 
capita). ' ^ 



V 



phytical •nd Economic D«vtlopm«nt Component 
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Capital foi^ SmaWf irmt jl 

: / ^ ....... 

Large firms, no matter what their locations^ probably 
will have little trouble raising investment funds so 
long as theyfinns are profitable. Small firms, on tWB 
other hand, generally find it more difficult to obtain 
funds and are ordinarily limited to local^ lenders. 
Smaller firms are much more likely to find in-city 
sil4»^ attractive. Thus, incentives to attract investment 
int^ cities in transition should be tailored in' part to 
encourage private investment in smallej^^terprises. 

r There are twos very different types of small firms 
which require somewhat different ^proaches-those 
whoso market will always be small-for example, local 
/ servidb providers-and high-growth potential venture 
capital firms. ^ 

Small firms have sometimes found it difficult to raise 
capital ^because of restrictive stat^ legislation or costly 
filing rules. Entrepreneurship, management, and tech-- 
nical skills have not been widely enough nurtured. 
Improvements in management skills would make it 
Easier for thesesitiall firms to raise money and stay in 
business. 

Venture Capital funds^rom large financial institutions 
have been limited by Federal regulations. For exam- 
ple, prHor to the Employee Retirement Income Secu- 
rity pension funds either directly or through 
venture capital companies ware a source of vert^ure 
funds, ^ixty-four percer^t of pension trustees sur- 
veyed by^e International Foundation of Employee 
Benefit Plans in reported that as a resujt of 

' the 1974 pension law they were less willing to in- 
vest In anything^^er than blue-chip Investments. 
A change in the "prudent man" rule to have it apply 
to the entire investment portfolirf- rather than individ- 
"^ual investments would make it possible f6r these 
. firms to provide venture capital funds again. 

Larger ^le investments will require still other sta^e 
and Federal incentives and approaches. In such cases, 



While population §nd employment decline in the core 
bah areas is certainly perceived as a problem, the 
physical and economic development component of an 
urban strategy must be designed so as to take advan- 
tage of population loss as an opportunity to restruc- 
ture the city physicaUy and economically. 

Neighborhoods and enterprise^ that are still viable 
and not yet in conditions of advanced abandonment 
or decline must be protected, reinforced, and assisted. 

ut areas and facilities already abandoned should be 
^>repai4jd for conversicJn to totally new functions 
appropriate to the future economic and social role 
they joiight play in a^ost-industrial economy. Aban- 
doned properties slowly drifting \v\\o public owner- 
ship through tax delinpuency should be replaced with 
totally new uses— commercial, residential, industrial, 
recreat1or]al or cultural. 

Inyfrviews conducted in major cities in conjunction 
with this report found a pervasive concern over the 
growing amount of either abaodoned property or pro- 
perty not\ currently being* used for ^ny^TOtdepti^'^ 
comjnerciaL or industrial purposes. f*resent pric^rfor 
*such\and rdrtiain high. Usually it is in scattefwplots, 
with insufficient dcreage in any one ^laCe for large- 
scale commercial, industrial, or residential develop- 
ment . ^ ^ 

Several steps appear to be in order to accelerate the 
recycling of land in th^ cities to new uses: 



1. The- states municipalities should adopt legis- 
lation expediting the process by means of which tax- 
delinquent properties pass into public ownership. The 
process is needlessly protracted in most states at the 
present time. 

2. The states should adopt legislation permitting lar\d^' 
banking, including the use of ermnent domain. In 
areas candidate for convef^lor^^o jiew uses. 

3. A ^/^erally chartered develojf)ment bank or 
strengthened "new town-in-town" program might be 
established to aid in fijnancing and redevelopment.- 

4. A comprehensive study of state land use laws and 
incentives for facilitating land assembf/ shouKj be 
carried, out. The study should include two major 
elements: ' ) . 
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• Incentives encouraging private land assembly such 
as tax incentives, zoning techniques and principles, 
direct loan programs, special procedures to quit titles, 
and safeguards against the abuse of incentives. 

• Public land banking, Hero, the study should corv 
cern itself with the definition, of "public purpose" 
fiharicliig mocManisms, less than fee acquisitions, the 
US*^' of 'tdx -delinquency proceedings, and operating 
principles and safeguard^ Major problems lie in the 
admipistrption. Qf a land banking program. TBch- 

^niquos of acquisition usually involve a number of 
™||pencie? in'botb the city and county—the tax collec- 

y^Of. the shavlff. the county attorney, the zoning ad 
ministratpr/ and. the renewal agency. All of these 
n^ust iDe, coordinated, perhaps thrpii^h a special lapd 
banking agency or a d^velOprhertt corporationr^vith 
broader responsibilities. 

E>«velopm«nt and RMevelopmnt 

) 

Appropriate new uses of specific sitas will, of course. 
wmy from city to city. In some instances, new uses 
for the ir^mediate future may not be ascertainable. In 
such cases, assembled sites might be held in interim 
uses such as parks. Every gare yhould be exercised to 
avoid maintaining asseni[t)ied tracts as empty space 
with no public use. This will orjly drive Conditions 
down further in surroundinjj areas. 

A wide range of tools can be made available under 
state legislation to assist in the develofynent of new 
industrial, commercial, and residential development. 

Efforts should be concentrated upon attracting newly 
developing sectors manofacturing based oh newer 
technologies that\still have expanding employment re- 
quiPem^t^., Such firms are of a size for whi^h urban 



locations can still be competitive, 



Where practicable, commercial projects should beeHi- 
phasized that "export" services out of the city* This 
has the advantage of reinforcing the economic base of 
the city and will yield higher multipliers in "spin-off" 
lOyment thah local serving commercial projects. 




as such trends accelerate, this development should be 
capitalized upon. 

A fourth land conversion and reuse priority, there 
foro. is the development of recreational, cultural, and 
aesthetic amenities jhat resurrect a city's ability to 
compete as a place in which \b live. 

Av«r«otn|| Private InvMttiHNit 
with Public FiMKh wod InomtivM 

Obviously, the physical and economic restructuring 
of those older urban areas will require major improve^ 
ments in capital facilities and municipal services. 
Clearly, deterioration in the tax base prevents the use 
of large amounts of local public fundsior these pur- 
poses, but with changes in Federal MuJing formulae, 
many older cities and suburbs wifl be receiving large 
amounts of counter-cyclical and urban development 
funds. These should be used to upgrade the facilities 
and services tffflt will support and encourage private 
investment. Present evidence jnftlcates that few cities 
are effectively using these funds for that purpose. Yet 
Ipng-term solutions to the problems of transition de- 
pend upon doing so;^ooperatIve public-private plan- 
ninj^ in each urban area to make maximum ^ffective 
use of this Federal assistance is vital. Urban Develop- 
ment Acflon Grants can further reinforce'such efforts 
to use public dollars to leverage private investments. 

Effective use of revenue bonds, mortgage guarantees 
and mortgage insurance, direct loans, and tax incen- 
tives will be essential in enabling private firms to 
locate in these central areas. Already, there is ample 
evidence" that older, abandoned structures can be con- 
verted effectively to new uses. Several states already 
provide incentives to promote modernization of in- 
dustrial and commercial facilities. These should be 
supplemented wfth similar incentives to facilitate con- 
version and rehabilitation, ' ' 



Tf|S success of development and redevelopment will 
depend upon the up-grading of the city from simply 
serving as a workplace into a more diversified environ- 
ment for residential use as yvell as work. ■ 

/ 

Residential projects that help diversify the mix of / 
income groups and str^ngtheh the tax base also de^ 
serive high priority. There are nascent trends among 
chn^less )j0u$eholds to move closer tcAhe ^ntral ad- 
mlnlstrawe district. While it will be necessary to 
guard-i^^st displacements of low-income resident^' 
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Through the physical restructuring of areas suitable 
for economic development, urban areas in transition 
can take the first step toward attaining a viable now 
base of activity, though, quite possibly with a lesser 
population than in the past. 

The second step is to rest'ore the sense of community 
by strerjgihenlnfi the community's social fabric: its 
neighborhoods. 
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4, Rettorino the Sense of Community 



"If the neighfeorKQOds of our cities iWoj, thon our, 
cities go down thj tubes as well becaUsi? I^ur cities are 
nothing but collections of neighborhood!" 

Mr. Bernie Jones, Capitol Hill 

United Neigfiborhoods Citizens Forum, 

Denver, June 27, ^977 

"If the city is to become D comrr\MriitY/' Lawrence 
Haworth observed In his book, 77?^ Good City, 
several years ago. "then the inhabitants must identify 
the settlemont itself as the focal point of their lives." 
Yet. as the Nation's cojiimunilies have gr.own from 
city into metropolis and metropolitan area, thai s(mse 
of identity between citiron and community has been 
steadily eroded. 

An urban econo/<|^i5 founded on the division of 
labor, each citi^en^erforming specialized roles. As 
such, our urban areas have been the source of oppor 
<3tun'ly and diversity in our notional life. But in of 
lering these (iotenlials, ihe metropolis has loo often 
thereby lost its sense of community; its sense of com- 
mon purpose. "We have only to reflect that the his- 
torical period during which duty and obligatior^ have 
become de-emphasized in human settlements is also 
the period during which community in the settlement 
fias dissolved," Hawortfi^has commented. 

Government and public policy have played a critical 
part in further weakening this sense of community. 
The centralization of pul?|ic services removed goverr^- 
ment from daily contact with the l^i/e^f individuals, 
families, and n6tgW)orhoods. Urt^n renewal and the 
construction of highways sometimes destroyed the 
social fgibric that held whole areas of a city together. 
Programs, conceived in standardized molds out of 
touch with daily life in** the community, undercut 
local nnorale and frequently produced results almost 
exactly the contrary to wh?t v^as intended. 

" Much of the deterioration Iri urban areas today can be 
V traced to a loss of the sense of community, of com- 
mon^interest, of citizens' faith in each other, and of 
pride. Where these ties that bind individuals and fami- 
lies together still exist, deterioration has be^n fore- 
Stalled. Those ties are^ strongest ^ithln neighbor- 
hoods. Ne]ghborhoods*8(re th^ullding blocks of the 
urban community. To the extent that they have lost 
the ^ns^'^af sfiared interest and pride. Our urban 
neighborhoods are declinging; to the extent they have 
kept or regained it, they are stable and vital. 

"It is the neighborhood that permita a strong social 
fabric and the medi'ating institutions that de Tocque- 
yille hailed as the social milieu within which Ameri- 



can democracy thrives," Dr.^rthur Naparslok, a 
member of the President's Commission on Neighbor- 
hoods, wrote in a paper for the White House Con 
feronce on Balanced Growth and Economic Develop 
mont. 

/7f is easy arid fashionable to bfdrm the urtan plight 
entirely on the demographics, but there anf multiple 
examples of communities where vital, well organized 
neighborhoods have flourished in the face of poverty, 
low education/and apparent physical blight Well in- 
tentioned aHempts to address merely, tffe cold data- 
with bureaucratic income transfers, delivery of sen 
ices' or razing apparently blighted buildings-often 
failed to understand the social structure of communi- 
ties., . . The bureaucratizatiop of functions per- 
formed best at a local scale, saps a community's 
natural coping mechanism, defeats volunteerism, pro- 
motes alienattbn. " 

.* 

In (Kjdressing special attention 16 the probl(V^i« of 
urban cprnmunlties in transition, national urban 
policy must seek to achieve a deftness and sensitivity 
rarely prese^ll fll"Federal efforts in the past. \t\ 
seeking help to restore the human fabric of urban life, 
it must recognize the diversity among neighborhoods, 
their .needs, their aspirations. And it must come to 
rely upon the restoration of a sense of community to 
meet some of the most intractable problems of urban 
life. . ^_ 

Street Crime 

In the early 1980s, it is quite probable that rates of 
street crime, school violence, will decline as -the 
number of teen-agers in the population dro0§ along 
with schrool enrollment. 

Street crime in the cities is in part the result of job- 
lessness, in part related to the breakdown of family 
life among welfare farnilies, in part related to the dis- 
proportionately high number oi youth in the war 
babies generation, in part the result oTtTrban social 
breakdown and alientation, and in part th« result of 
the disappearance of vital economic and social activi- 
ty from neighboftiood streets. As many urban critics 
h8V(i pointed out^'^^cture^ and social patterns that 
create unwatched, ^cant streets are an open invita-^ 
tiOn to crime. 



Te police cars and ■ <adLiP«^'^ven more stringent 
litivi^ measures in the criminal justice systenfj-do 




More 

pynitiv^ measures in the criminal justice systenfj- 
not resolve the underlying disintegration in social and 
neighborhood life that sometimes manifests itself in 
crime and social alienation. --^-^ 
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One promising long-term answer to crime in the city 
is to restore the sense of community and social and 
economic vitality in urban neighborhoods. 

Coupled with long term economic^ redevelopment, 
neighborhood based programs involving city residents 
themselves provide one alternative to reduce ^Jreot 
crime and violence in the schools. In all but those 
neighborhoods in the most advanced state of aban- 
donment, there are parents and olher adults deter- 
mined tcT improve the public safety. In no sense an 
"underclass," they proudly aspire to improve life for 
their children and grandchildren. 

Neighborhood street cririie is not 'high in many older 
city neighborhoods, particularly ethnic areas ^v\6 
^areas with a high level of civic pride. Street crime and 
vartdalism are low wtiere.there is neighborhood pride, 
the social pressure of peers, and sense of common 
interest. 

Stabilizing and Revitalizing Neighborhood Houf ing 



As a study rec^tly completed for the Department of 
Housing and Urban DevelopmeM suggests, healthy 
neighborhoods have a confidenc^pn their future that 
derives from stable demand on the part of new 
residents to fill normal vacancies at turnover. Sudden 
moves into the neighborhood by "newcomers" dif- 
ferent in character from those already there -whether 
higher income professionals, communes, or welfare 
families— will trigger an exodus. If disinvestment sets 
in,, demand weakens, neighborhood self-image drops, 
and more serious deterioration begins, leading all too 
often to housing abandonment. In numerous in- 
stances. Federal programs themselves have been re- 
sponsible for destabilizing neighborhoods. 



Each category requires different assistance, different 
approoclios. In s<tme, housing is irn good condition, in 
others modest repairs are required, others require 
code ent|J|^rnent; in others, rehabilitation is esson- 
tic)l, an(jm||^ers, deterioration and abandonment are 
so (ar^dvanced that demolition may f)rcseni the 
wi.*Jst course, with the land converted to new housing 
or other uses. 

4 

The precise mix of policies and programs required to 
deal with these differing situations must be deter- 
mined at the neighbor hood level ^fW be supported by 
sensitive f)rogram administration at the city, state, 
and Federal levels. J^tates and cities across the Nation 
ore now developing ^uch programs. 

One approach involving all levels of govornmint, 'Citi- 
zens and the private sector is exemplified by the 
Neighborhood Housing Services Program of tfie Fed 
eral Horiie Loan Bank l3oard, the Housing 
f^einvostm'ent 1 ask Force, and the Uei^artment of 
Housing and Urban Development. The program brings 
all the parties involved together in a common partner* 
ship: J I 

• the neighborhood residents who want to improve 
the are^i; 

• the*^ lo(:al government willing to provide needed 
public services and iriiprovements; and 

• a group of finilncial institutions that 6groe to re- 
invest in the neigfiborhood by maiking market rate 
loans available to qualified individuals or making tax- 
deductible contributions to the program to support 
its operatinfl costs. * 

Such partnerships, locdily based, but with th^ re- 
sources of government at every level at tfieir disposal, 
offer a promising model for helping to facilitate redis- 
covery of the sense of community in urban neigh- 
lior hoods. 



Supporting Natghborhood Organization 



Now— in the face of increased -Ndemands for existing 
urban housing in some neighborhoods by middle- and 
upper-income groups, ,the desire of marjy long- 
standing urban neighborhoods to preserve their char- 
acter, and the desire of low-income neighborhoods!^^ Jo advance toward more widespread neighborhood 
find stability and curtail abandonment-national renewal and preservation, it is important tHat com- 
housing policy must become more adept in providing munity organizations, formed to strengthen the ties 



very different forms of aid to neighbOKfioods in dif- 
f^nt stages of Improvement, stability ondecline, and 
consisting of resident^ of widely varying means ^nd 
r>eeds. . ^ 

Ther^;^re examples io" nearly every metropolitan area 
of neighborhoc\ds ir] the advanced stages of deteriora- 
tion and abandonment; of neighborhoods of every 
income level that are 'revrfalizing; of neighborhoods 
* that are "gentrif^ing" through an influx of-upper- 
**tncOme ho^us^holds; "and of l(^g«$tahding neighbor- 
hoods that are stable, close-khfr and prpyd. 



of shared interest, improve social conditions, and up- 
grade housing be Encouraged and supported at every 
level of governfnent. Communfty Development Cdf- 
porations, neighb()|)|ood advoccTcy groups, neigh-. 
borhOod housing improvQment organi^^tions all have 
a key role to play in rediscovering the sense, of com- 
munity in our urban areas. 
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,5, Resolving Fi^l Dilemmas 




"Interdependence was affirmed when It was Immo- 
dlaiely and continuously recognized that this Notion 
cannot cut itself off from its older urban and agricul- 
tural communities as though the human and physical 
capital they rop?bsont had no use or potential worth 
their reckoning." 

Dean Paul Ylvisacker, Harvard 

College of Education 

Summarizing spme deliberations at the 

White House Conference on Balanced National 

Growth and Economic Development 

February 2. 1978 

It is inevitable thai, population and the economic 
base in . older Arties (and suburbs .decline and costs of 
public services go up. urban communities h^ transition 
experibncG sovore fiscal distress. That distress^oop^Kd- 
izos the long term recovery offort thcy^ now must 
undertake. It is imperative that such jurisdictions re 
ceivc sufficient outside aid during the [)or iod of HiJ^ir 
economic transition to enable them to cope offe 
tivoly with the challenges of long-term econormcand 
community redevelopment. If left to their own /e 
sources, they are compelled to resort to expedients in 
order to get from one budget year to the next; and. 
retrenchment in some expenditures actually intftedc 
their efforts to reverse economic decline. 

B<?cau5^e .of accelerated' fiscal decline in many of the 
Nation's older cities, it has been necessary to the f ed- 
eral government to drastically increase the flow o1 
, qrants-in-aid to these jurisdictions until, in some 
"Cities, total Federal funds received in fiscal year 1978 
'■will equal more than 50 percent of the amount they 
receive from their own loco.! revenues. 

These cities, like all municipalities, are creatures of 
the states, but they are in danger of becoming wards 
of the Federal government. Such a development 
•would contravene many of the most -^fundamehtal 
principles underlying our Federal systertis. 

It is clear that long term resolution of the fiscal prob- 
lems of these jurisdictions rests In part upon the 
Shoulders of^^the states/ they face the urgent neces:^ 
sity, during th#cQjT>i^ decade, oi modernizing Icwfal 
. government in urbin areas, streamlining Its respor^^i- 
bilities, reassignbpfg functions among jurisdictions, and 
altering the tjlS^^cial base for local government. 

Measures of Distress 

The Joint Economic CornmitteG has jefiently com- 
piled the best available data describing thB financial. 
rrtnHJtjon of large central cities. These data show theJt 
^j^^il unencumbered budget surpluses of 60 tyf the 



largest cities in the Nation declined by 23 percent 
between 1976 and 1977. Moreover, fiscal deterior- 
ation was most rapid in the most distrossedy<jfThes^ 
large cities, i.e.. those experiencing declining popu- 
lations and suffering from high unemployment rates. 
1]>ese ( tties suffered a reducfWn in theii l)udg<M sur- 
pluses of [V2 percent. Increasingly, many distressed 
cities have chosen to cut back their investment in 
their capital infrastructure. In just one year. 1076 to^ 
1977, nine large and severely distressed cities cut 
back their ca[)ital spending by 17.2 percent. These 
reductions further erode thoir ability t6^both attract 
new private investment and retain what they have. 

}lki the 85 largest metropolitan areas, personal income>s- 
grew almost twice as rapidly in suburbs as in, cities 
between 1960 and 1973. The property tax base of 
the cities grevy.niore slowly than did the income of 
their residents. ^ 

Annual Rotes of CliSlftje In Fiscal Capacity Indicators / 
1960 1973 

nweightod ovordgo) ^ 
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Source: Advisory Commission on Inlorgovornmontol Rela- 
tions. Trends In MetropoUtan America {Washington. D.C., 
A.C.I.R,. f-obruory 1977), 
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Fiscal imbalance exists between most cities and their 
subujjt<J'^ neighbor. Signiticantly, in all regions, ex- 
cep^he S(?tith, pet capita nonschool taxes and ex 
penditures of central city governments rose much 
faster than per capita nonschool expenditures and ex- 
penditures of suburban governments. The decfine in' 
the economic b^e of cities (as measured by assessed 
valuations) h^s^proceeded simultaneously with an in 
crease in srfmjrban economic well being (as measured 
by per ^pita income). And the gap is widening be- 
tween city, and suburb. For the 85 largest cities, the 
growth ra!te in assessed value for cities has been sub> 
stantially below the groWt.^^ rate in regional ipcome. 
I 

Increashig Costif 

The older urban areas confront an extremely difficult 
dilemma: their cofts are going up evervthough their 
public payrolls grow 'more slowly than elsewhere. 
And without adequate private sector expansion, they 
*are rapidly ^running out Of ways to meet th^se costs. 
Yet the declining cities also tend to be high cost. 
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'citlGs. One Urbap Institute study compared .coSts 
among seyen !3rge growing cities and 14 large d& 
dining cities plus New York*and found substantial 
discrepancies between thern in terms of municipal ex- 
penditures per capital, municipal employees per \,000 
resident?, t»nd the average monthly wage of municipal 
workers. 



Munici^^al Expenditur es In Selected Cities' ! 
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ThQ President'^ Urban and Regional Policy Group has 
pointed out thM there was little or'no real income 
growJh in mdst cities durir^g the early 1970s, al- 
though dolla*Mncom65 -did rise with* inflation. Ir) 
many of th.e dld^r cities, esp^Jctally those with high 
unemployment, wages and salaries from private jo6s 
accounted for only slightly more than one' third of 
'the net grOwth in p<jr capita income. G'r<I%th in'gov-. 
ernment payment exceeded growth in prTvate sfl>ftor 
wages, [n effeot, large segmewts of the populatiofOiXtf 
the older large cities have l^ecome dependent on gf^- 
erhment assistance. * . ^ 



Local governments have reacted jo re<;ent economic 
uncertainties 'in many ways/Most have depleted any 
surplus they had. Many cut back on services or tried 
to Increase tax«s.*The most troubled cities needed to 
undertake the'most significant budget manipulations. 

* - 

The Joint fcononiic Committee h^s. reported: 

yn 1975. 122ofthe 140 gpvernments surveyed etw 
tered the fiscal year with a combined surplus of $^40 
milKqn, slightly more than U percent of their totH 
-budgets. This surplus h^s been totally depleted and 'is 
expected to be^B^ficif of $40 million by jtheend of 
thb fiscal yean Consequently, many loc^J govern- 
ments, without surplases^ will be forced tp /induce ser- 
^ vices ot to increase taxes In order fo fnaintain a bal- 
anced budget Local goverhments wlll^nact an esti- 
rhated $1,5^%illion 'in new taxes and will redif^e ex- 
penditures by approximately $1,4 billion. The $2.9 
billion in deflationary "^budget ad/ustments is approxi- 
-mately ^.5 percent of the combiaecf budget for all. 
local governments, /. , 

''Once again, the high unemployment governments are 
responsible for the v^t majority of budget adfust- 



meats. Forty -seven percent of ttw^hlgh unemploy- 
ment local governments that w^e surveyed will enact 
tax increast^ amounting to 3.5 percent of their com- 
bined budget Sixty one percent of the high unem- 
ployment jurisdictions will reduce cusrent services by 
an amount equal to 3.6 percent of the cofnbined 
tLdget for high unemployment^ jurlsdlctlonsi Thus, 
the high ^unemployment local governmenls will make 
budget adjustments equal to 7.1 percent of their 
budgets/" ^ . ^ , 

Nearly all of those older .cities are "land locked/' that 
is, surrounded by other incorporated municipalities. 
They cannot solve their econorpic ar\d financial pro- 
blems through territoriaj^ annexation gs in the case of 
newpr growing ufban areas elsewherip. The mature 
cities faCe a 'l6sing battle, with expenses responding 
more to inflation than do revenues. 

Perversely; among cities* studied by tPi^^rban Insti- 
tute for^he 1967-72 pneriod, "gKOwing cities managed, 
to cut their .^tectiveitfca;^ rates by more than 25 
percent . . .while the declining cities were obliged to 
raise their rates by nearly ^5 percent," Between 1967 
and ld73, larg^ declining cities increased' per capi,ta 
revenues by 113percenJ (cornpared to growing cities' 
95,perc^t) despite slower increases in per capita in- 
come ^nc^V^e^lth: \, " . ^ 

More l^istress^ cities are choos^to cut back invest- 
ments inr streets, sewers^ and c^e'' service fapilities. 
Cutbacks tn services and capital investment, severe as • 
ttiey are, wbuld be far worse without ''^cgnt Federal 
funds and initiatives to, provide jobs inboth the 
PLiblic an^i private seQtors. * 1 • 

Federal Atsiitanoe 

Federal government is providing and should qon-' 
li(>ue to provide external aid to thesft cities In tran- 
'Ipjon in Ord'fer td^^nable fhem to cope with the long- 
-term cpmmurlity and economic redevelopment task 
that now confronts them, '* ■ 

Biatween January^ 1977 and Sej^emb^r 1978, the Fed- 
eral goyernrifient will disljurs^ $15.8 billTon to state 
and' local^^governments in the form of emergency aid. 
Three programs are involved; CETA Titles II and Vl, 
"Supporting public servic^ jobs; grants for local public, 
works projects -that would not otherwise have been 
undertaken; and countercyclical revenue sharing. Of 
•the $^5.8 trillion disbursed under these programs, 
$3.2 billion, will go to the 48 largest citi^s^Tn the 
Nation, where thaiunds will rriake yp 21 percent oi 
jFpderal aid and 2.5'percent of totaJ local government 
revenues. , , ' 
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i 6, Modernizing Ur^n QovernlTient 



Continuation of present countercyclical assistance 
will provide sul;>stantial fiscal relief as it has during 
the past several years. Modifications un Allocations for 
such* programs and Community Devotopment Block 
Grants and revenue-sharing have aiso -notably in 
creased F odor al jaid/ For the future sucrfi assistance 
migfit be predicated in part on the pn^portion of poor 
residents in a jurisdiction who cannot contribute- 
through taxes ta the locaf cq^sfk^f essential services'. 

Action 



Sttt^Ac 

FGdenH 



"There was very broad agreement th^it the Federal 
system should recognize state differences and a'strong 
commitment to the idea that a majdr responsibility 
for developing more effective and efficient govern 
mental structures rests with state goyernrnents. They 
cannot escape resppnsibility for adapting sub-state 
government to the jurisdictional problems that are 
moving beyond the boundaries of nScal-governments. 
Only the states ctin resolve the servicing, fiscaj, and 
jurrsdictional quandry facing local^ government in 
America and the Federal gove^^:nment musti^cognize 
this paramountj^ legal and political fact." 

Dr. James A. Norton, Chancellor, . . ^ 

Ohip Board of Regents 
Summarizing some of the deliberations 
at the White House Conference on 
Balanced National Growth and Ecor\6mlc 
-A Development - 
February 2, 1978 ' 

, Qver the^corjiing decade, the restructuring of local 
government resfSonsibilities/f inancing, artti bounda- 
ries in urban are^ experiencing, economic transition 
will be one of the most controversial ^ind politically 
difficult tasks* facing *stat^ gover'nn^ents. While the 
Federal government can provide support and^ncour- 
agemeht. only the states have the powers within our 
Federal systenvtJ modify local governmef\ts to meet 
the new economic and social realities that have emer- 
ged as our urban areas have decentralized, • . 

Though local governments are creatures of the states, 
state governments have avoided, except in a number 
of veryu irfiportant instances, the task of readjusting 
the finar^ce, responsibilities, and boundaries of local 
government to meet chQQging service" and 'develop-, 
nrjent heeds arS;l make alterations in the tax base of 
many urban areas. If such reform^ were, merely a 
matter of achieving greater efficiency in the clelivery 
of public services, the continued fragmerrtation of 
local government servfces gnd responsibilities in urban 
^ areas would not be gravely serious, but it is increas- 

State review of property ta;<es irtm^qd alternati\ie, ingly clear tjiat.the ''balkanization*' of local govern- 
pgrtiqularly with an eye to shKting emphasis toward mfent resources and . r§sppn.sib>lities in metropolftag 



FedeflU asslstar^ce can and shoiild only be a way- 
statior^, K|gtover, to a more permanent solution. The 
must be-to enable any jurisdiction 
to be refjorobly self-suffjcie/it in Its ability tojinance 
local *$ervices:/ 

'Two forms of action are appropriate for tHe st^es: 
(1) to provide direct assistance to^.distressed jurisdic- 
tions; and (2) to revise, the financial fiscal- base of 
local governments. ^ \ 

No single set Of approaches wi|Lbe appropriate for all 
states, but there is a national interest in effective ^ate 
efforts to resolve these problems and the Fecfera I gov- 
ernment should encourage such efforts. 




States can arid have assumed functional fespOf^Bility 
for sonrm' local services. Statewide revenue-sharing is 
anothet course Jbeipg adopted in several ^reas of the 
country? State categ6rjcal assistance-f or specific serv- 
, ices and facilities is.still another. 

Metropolitan tax-base* sharing Is an option under 
drs'oussion An several states. As employed in the 
MifVheapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area, a jSortiorTbf 
the increase in^liohresidential property tax is shared 
by local governments within the metropolitan acea. 
This sen/es to bojh narrow disparities ampng jurisdic- 
tions in t^e**metropolitan area and^diminish cgt-thVoat" 
cooipetitibn amo^^jurisdictions for new industry} 



^site-yalue taxation. State autboriAtion^ for compre- 
hensive income taxation al the municipal |,evel,pStrate-^ 
gic pricing bf utilitieis, and expipnditu re controls are 
other' courses states- can 'take to help urbah lurisdic- 
tions in distress cope with their transitional diffi- 
cultie$>.. > ^ 

In ^he linal^nalysis, hSWyen, states are likely to find 
tb&x the rtio$t ef ifectiVe ^alternatives are .to fnodemize 
the stru(^ure of urban government itself. j ^ 



areas is an important cohtrrt)utor to thedeteriormion 
and 'd.ecline of centr^ cities and older suburbs, 

Jhe h'oblttmt bf boundaries t^' 

Aa one Urban Institute axpert put it in* a 1977, Con- 
gressional hearjng: 

"Adherence to out ofydate central city bot/nd^ffes has 
done more than capricipusly allocaii urlyan resources 



b^hveerL the central city and the rest of tfie metro- The Advisory ConiiTiission on Intergovornrnehlal Ro 
^pofif^n area in re^onse to iho decentralisation oi^-.^tio»is hosTeriiyrked on this j^an^o (oaiior ihai. 
ppvate markets. Once in place, the boundaries pro 



vide a fvrther incentive to outwigration from the 
central cities/' 

The President's Urban gnd RogionoL/f'ohcy^roup 
I found thai the allocation of responslollities between 
state and local govern rnerfts, togGli^er with the bound 
aries of local goverrMnents iheniselves. contribute 
sionificanily to^he fiscal problems of urban coni 
rnunilies in iransinon.^City boundaries reflect his 
tQjJctHs^nd political accidents and not current rcspon 
^^^^jJ^MIesbnd problems. Morc^lHcin ^2,000 local gov- 
ernments exi^in Q,ur standard metropolitan siatuifcbr 
areas, an average of QA'^pet metropolitan area. And, 
on the average, nearly 200 separate go^rfini^nts exist 
in the larger metropolitan areas, those with rhbre than 
500 000 in popcjiation. 

. ^ • ' 

Fragmehtation has iftipedod area-wide cooperation, 
and fomented inter-jurisdictional competition for the 
tax base. Reliance on the property tax foster^i conv 
petitibnJor i)e\v development.'^ 

In youriger urban areas, especially the Souili and 
West, where the central cKy' is yot entirely sur 
rounded by incorporated rTiunicipalities, fiscal strain 
has been muted by additions throtigh annexations of 
new terrKory where new tax b^se is still developing, 

thus "capturing" the suburbanization process. 

A- 

Growth in Assessed Value as Percent of Growth 
in Regional Personal Income-Cifies Over 150,000 
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Table preporod from data prepared by Dr. Seymour Socks 4 ; 
of Syracuse University. It relates tax base (jrowth In cities 
--to Income gfowtivln surrounding areas. In oil. regions tax 
(base growth In cities hgs bGen-6lower than Inconie gr(?wl)i ^ 
y non-centrol , city areas. Observed standard de\*lptior5s 
suggest significant variations by city exist In the West, 
Midwest and Sc^.uth. 

. V But annexation is not an option for many<?older cen- 
tral or suburban cities. In cor/sequence> as the Joint 

^ Bcononric Coninnittee observed ih its i^'eport on dis 
tressed cities: * • . \ 

' "'The o/d' city boundaries ftave been left to encase 
aging and unfferutilized capital stock, ^ose valae is 
falling in real terms, as well %$'declining populations 
that contains a large (and growing) share of econon^ic 
dependents for whom public servicf provision is 
Onusijially expensive/' ' ^' I \^ ^ 



"It has not been long since cities possessed a large 
measure of social and economic unity. Tfie^^^verall 
community c^id encompass within its bounaSffes-^' 
virtually all the area's residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial development. The city's 'deficit areas'— the 
loyv'income resideptial areas— \/verG offset by the "sur- . 
plus area' with(n the city's boundary-the' high "tax 
producin^districts associated v^ith the central busi- 
ness area, the industrial section, aod ttie hlgii income 
residential neighborhoods. These balanced munici- 
palities were able to keep the public peace by moder- 
ating the^competing demand^ of the various classes 
ttiat comprised the u^n body politic. 

those daysjire pretty well go^e. In many of our 
metropotit(fh areas the twin forces of urtyan expan- 
sion and social segregation have combined to upset 
the old balance and to alter profoundly the social and 
political character of ttw typical urban municipality. 
Now communities are more apt to be lopsided, witfy^ 
the pentral or core cities often becoming blacker and 
poorer when compared to the burgeoning economy 
of the sprawling and subdivided suburbs, which often 
have become wealthy estate and industrial ^iclaves or 
predominantly white middle-class bedroom communi- 
ties. The political leadership of the aarlier balanced 
community was under constant pressure to conciliate 
the conflicti^ demands t>f the various groups within 
it; in contrast, \he political leaders of the new metro- 
politan communities are virtually forced by the inter- 
ests of tfwir narrow constituencies to sharpen and 
reinforce th,e differences that made up each commu- 
nity in the area. 

Fitcal Disparities . » 

The most fundamental consequence of 'fragmented 
governmental structure in ni(|^t metro1;)oli<an areas is 
a mismatch between needs and fiscal resources. A 
ball^ni/ed urban ta^ base, coiiibined with forced re- 
liance of many Icfcal .governments oh the local proper- 
ty tax,. has. left Some local governments wjj|i*n-ising 
service cos«v -and deterioVating reverfu^. Clearly,, 
larger and olcfcr* central cities"' iti*1he- fNjOrtheast .^nd 
MidV^s^ ^^"^ ^® "^^^^ severe har^^ips; Most have 
long been^"land'locked" by SurrotindIhgJncdrporated 

Growth in Assessed Valuationip 

Central Cities: 1960-1973 ; ^ "1 
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municlpolitios. Thoir assessed voluotion has grpwn 
very slowly since 1960, far more slowly than ciljes in 
the South and West. Many, particularly those facing 

' high unemployment, poverty and population declinq. 

- hava been forced to raise tax<js or cot services, or 
both. 

The high unemployrYient cities with decreasing popu 
Ifttions'fllhiblt the most acute symptoms of need. The 
Joint Economic Comrr\ittoe points Out. 

''Wese cities have increased total service expenditures 
by thr^ percent: in real terms, this represents a three 
percent decraase hmthelr aggregate service budgets. 
They have simultaneously reduced their aggregate 
capital budgets by 13 percent, and require GO percent 
of the total anwunt projected for capital needs. They 
have. In addition, radi^t^ed their public employment 
by 0.5 percent^ The tax rat^ increases in the high 
unemployment/population decreases cities accounted 
for 73 percent of the total revenue generated from 
tax rate increases. Tffey have at^ experienced the 
largest aggrjfgfte reduction In their unencumbered 
surplus; a reduction of 32 percent^ from fiscal year 
1976-77 and the largest total deflclt-$682.2 mih 
lion including York City. ^ 

Steps taken^by central cities to reduce fiscal strain 
have at tim^ made things worse. Higher taxes and 



jurisdictions or other services w|thin the same juris- 
diction. 



The fragmentation of services has also tended to 
reduce the ability of elected general governments to 
control and coordinate services within their bound- 
aries. Beyond stataAthorized school and utility dis- 
tricts, there is a pletn6ra of special ^urpos^organiza 
tions created as a result of ^edeTar requirements 
under various programs. Many cff tf>os^ bodies jink 
specialized administrators in local, slate, and Federal 
agencies but bypass elected local and state officials 
Wtio are ultimately accountable for the overall results 
of these programs. 

Stat« Modernization of Local Urban Qovf rnments 

Clearly, if states are to moderize the jx)undaries, 
powers, and financing of local governments in urban 
areas, f ederal polici<^ and programs that contravene 
such efforts will have to be substantially altered^ In 
the near-term. Federal fiscal aid to distressed com- 
s.munities is es^f^tial in order to enable Such munici- 
palities to turn their attention to long-term devel- 
opment and attainment of ultiwjate fiscal self-suf- 
ficiency. The arnount of Federal assistance to such 
cities has increased dramatically during the 1970s. 
According to estimates of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, FederdI aid to a 



lower quality encourage additional nnovement away-^ sample*»d'f IB-lfeirge cities accounted just over an 



from the city, further eroding the-tax base. 
Fragifhentation and Lots of Accountability 



Decisions about which government will provide and 
pay for which services in metropolitan areas have 
Jwen made incrementally over the years producing 
'^autonompusly admialstered services frequently frag- 
mented and conflicting. While some services are best 
delivered at a small scale, others are ineffici||Bbelow 
a certain size threshold and) are best deliverOTregion- 
ally. VaHations in tfie^provision jbf services vyithin a 
metropolitan area often have iinpartant locational 
Implications that can create problems for adjacent 

Per Capita Educationat-^nd Non-eoucational Expenditures by 
Region for tt\e 37 Largest SfyiSAs, 1»ZQ 



average of five percent df their own source of general 
revenues in^1967. By 197G, direct Federal aid ac- 
counted for an average of more than 28 percent of 
own source general revenue in these same cities. By 
1978, direct Federal^-^id is expected to account for 
more t(ian 45 percent of own soj^fce general revenues 
in these 15 cities. Similar rate^f increase have of cur- 
red for sma) 1^, j;pfti^n itib^s well. 





But Federal assistance ife not a^long-term solution to 
the fiscal problems of urban areas in transition. The 
structure and finance of local goverjimept must be 
modified to reflect the metropoj^tan realities that 
^have now Emerged. 
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7. Restdf^ng Urban Parks and Recreation 



ApproochQs thai can be lakon by .slates to modernize 
local governmeni in melropolitan areas in transition 
are nijlTiy and will ihevitalply vary from state to state 
and area to area. Thoy might include such MTioasu res 
as: . ~ , 

• modernization of county governriients to assume 
responsibilities hitherto discharged by municipalities; 

• consolidation of city and county governments in 
some smaller rpetropolitan areas, 

establishment of multipurpose regional service 
corporations, 

• conversion of metropolitan council^ of govern- 
ments into councils with direct planhin^^ and de- 
cision-making responsibilities comparable to those of 
fvlinnesota's Twin Cities Metropolitan Council ^ 

• use of boundary commi?;sions to revise local gov- 
• ernfnent . boundaries or establish "development 

/ones" for the provision of future major urban serv 
ices, includin^tility systems. ) 

Only the states have the powers to authorize and im/ 
plement such reforms. In unc^ertaking them, howevert 
the states will ref^e the OlDse cooperation, partner- 
- ship, and^upp<!^t of the Federal government. 



eRf 



With such a parSnership lies one^Rf the best long term 
answers to the problems of urban areas in transitiori 
Already, several states t>«rtfel^barked upon the da 
velopmeot of comprehensive urban strategies* aimeA 



at these very objectives. 
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"Working togetTior wo con rovitalizo our ^Notion's 
cities and insure their proper role as the contenj of 
culture, business, communications, and recreation . 
that thoy have been throughout our Nation's his- 
tory." 

. Phyllis Lamphero, Seattle City 
Councilwoman, Citizens Forum^ 
Seattle, Juno 21, 1977 

In many older cities park and Recreation systems have 
suffemd Irom >^ro traded disinvestment, some have 
less money for recreation now than they did fivO 
years ago. Operation and maintenance of existing 
facilities is a 0ressin^Droblem for all cities studied. 
Declining urhan penre^ of older cities spend more, 
than 95 percent of their recroqtiorf budgets on opera- 
tions, with little to Sf5are for repairs on renewal, rtiuch 
less expansion. In the larger, older cities recreation^ 
facilities are deteriorated and out of date, and the 
oldest and most dense cities tend' to have the least 
park and recreation land. CVimo and vandalism alsb 
plagye recreation programs in nearly every city. 

Not surprisingly, the worst deficiencies are in the 
inner cores of the Nation's largest cities. Core-city 
neighborhoods have lost more recreational facilities, 
or Kave^ had access blocked by physical barriers (such 
as highways) than other neighborhoods. Access td rec- 
reation is a general problem for the urban poor. Over 
90 percent of trips to nationaj pa?^, regional parke, 
and other significant recreational areas are made in 
private vehicles, yet 40 percent of all central-city 
housel^lds are Without autorjiobiles. Less than 10 
percent of the cties sampled in the recent National 
UrLian Recreatioii Study hiave adequate public XtbW 
portation'tb nearby regional park and recreational 
are^s. . . 

In a riumberv of titles abandoned, underused, or de-' 
caying actfas nave the jj^oteatial to be reshaped for 
pOb'lic fecreation^ Schools, for example,, could bfi 
more effectively used for indoor recreation. . r , 

. Aclequate and variec| recreation o):}portuniti0s for 
urban residents depend . on effective use of the open 
spaces that now exist In and near cities. These re- 
maining open spaces serve crittcal environmental, 
cultural' aesthetic^ ar\d, in marty cases, agricultural or 
other economic purposes in addition to their poten- 
tial for recreation.. 

The traditionTil and simplest way to xonserve such 
resources . Is for governments to buy them, and sqpne 
growing suburban and exurban areas are still ac- 
quiring park qnd recreation lbnd..But in central cities; 
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where flsc^ strains are greatest, acquisition has vir- 
tuallv stopped^ In lact^ throughout the country it is 
Increasingly ^Ivi dent that skyrocketing land costs and 
finite funding sources make it impossible to provide 
public neeiis for open space through acquisition 
alorie. Other legal, techniques can be used to preserve- 
open space while keeping properties on the public t^ax 
rolls, thus requiring expensive Jarfd purchases only 
where Important r^reation, ecological or cultural 
•values cannot otherwise be obtained. 

Open space in and around cities that are most amen 
able to protection by techniques other than ac- 
quisition include waterfronts, or underysed or aban 
.doned blocks in cities, where recreational ^nd^ com 
mer^clal use can be combined; wooded or open areas 
on the fringes, where recreation can coexi!^ with 
watershtjd protection, \an^ scenic or agricultural 
values. Imaginative use of a number of easement pur- 
chase$, lease backs and other but often undefused, 
legal preservation techniques c^n contribute greatly 
to urban rjBcN|atibn at reasonable cost. 

^High property taxes contribute to the loss of urban 
.fringe open space to development. Differential assess- 

t ment schemes reduce property taxes on undeveloped 
land by basing assessments on current (usually ogri- 
cultural) use rather than on market value. Various 
djfffifential tax measures have been authorized by 44 *, 
^ statestSTIeTp protect farmland, by 2i.sjates for* for- 
estlands and by 15 to protect open space aP?^pfiviron- 
rhental ^veas. Nevertheless open space preservation re- 
quires support by other legal devices a?well^3eferred 
tax penalties often simply postponed rather than rule 
out changes in the use of lar^d, and in any event, 
county participation in differential assessment has 
been tow in urban frjnges where its use is most 
needed. 



A variety of techniqruos for purchases of less than all 
proper ty^wnership rights have been used primarily 
to protect farr^ilnnd or scenic beauty in rural arqas. 
There "less than too" techniques also offer consider^ 
able benefit to cities, because they c^n protect open 
space at the urban fringe. These include agricultural 
zoning, purchase of the landowner's development 
rights, dnd purchase of scenic easements. 

Some of those devices are especially applicable to 
cities ther'nselves. Requirements that now developers 
dedicate a certain portion of the projectSsjo pub- 
lic use can be irTioginativ^ly combined with other 
land use controls to cr^te new ^en spaces and rec- 
rea.tion opportunities within Our older cities. Com- 
mercial Vaterfronts long neglected in such cities as 
Boston, Milwaukee and others offer economic and en- 
vironmental- opportunities that are attracting new 
attention^ So do other neglected urban areas. In 
New Jersey tho regional hlockensack Moadowlands 
Commission was authorized by the state to direct 
comprehensive development on the 20,^00 acre 
New Jersey Meadowlands (just north of Newark) 
which was long an abandoned, polluted, but,poton> 
tially valuable opeh space, residential and commercial 
area. The now intermunicipal commission can prepare 
plans, issue bonds, acquire and condemn land and en- 
force codes and permit^. The Use of easements, zon- 
ing, ar)d opvironrnental regulations, and the dedication 
by developers of 595 acres of parks eind 850 acres of 
wetlands, is designed to create and protect a new 
urban recreation resource. 



1. Emerging State and Local Partnerships 



"Villagos don't warA-<o be suburbs, suburbs don't 
want to be cities. cfUos don't wont to bo W8Stolflnds,j|| 

Governor Michael Dukakis, of 
Massachusetts City and Town Centers: 
A Program for Growth^ 1977 

There are aspects of growth and development over 
which states and urban communities have some 
degree of xlirect influence and others that they can 
affect only slightly or not at ell. Obviously. Tcderal 
policy plays an importani role in the development ol 
every community, state and region. Bui powers and 
responsibilities are divided within our Federal system. 
Only through a partnership that recognizes the sep- 
arate c^abilitios of each level of government and the 
relationship betweer^ private decisions and public 
action cdn the Nation, the states, or communities im- 
plement wrt^an (lolfcios that wiH effectively attain 
their objectives. 

A state can influence its Overall prosperity to only a 
limited degree. The states are ope/i economiej in e\ 
national systenn. Any fiscal actions they might take 
are not self-contained. Nor is the ebb and flow of 
investment capital profo^indly amenable to state in 
fluence in the short run. Fiscal c^nd rTionetory policies 
that affect the rate of overall economic growth in the 
ne^^tion can only be applied at the national level. 

However, the "Federal governrTlent lacks requisite' 
powers to significantly affect the location and distri- 
bution of population and economic activity within a 
state or community. These decisions are subject to 
state and local land use policies, the location of state 
and logal public investments, local government func- 
tions arid structures authorized by the state legisla- 
ture, and staip^and local taxes. 

Until r^^BntiY, t^^^ ^he states t6 cohscioysly 

shape their pattering of urb^n development were used 
only passively. State emphasis was upon develOpr^ient 
outside the urban areas, 

Beginning in the 1960s, hovyever, a growing number^ 
of states have initiated atteiDpts to intervene in their, 
patterns of urban developrrient by using the full r^ge 
of powerjs available to them in order to mgpt envtr^on- 
mental, social, and economic objectives, m ^ 

States' powers to accompll^such p^^ses are con- 
siderable: ^ 

• Lecal ^government is f creature of the st^te, A 
state may strengthen or modify local powers to deal 
with' the problems of growth and development. 

The sfatO establishes its own taxing powers and 
those of its constituent )urisdit:tiOns. Tax policy can 



bo used as a powerful incentive or disincentive to 
achieve a state's growth or^d development obiectives. 

• Tho state has jurisdiction ovor the use of land 
within its boundaries, it may delegate to or remove 
(although politically dif(icuH) tiom local lunsdictions . 
any powers over land use deemed appropr rate by the- 
people and legislature of the state. 

• Tho state has tho power to regulate andesU)6lisl;)jf 
standards over a wide array of activitiQs^rVcluding tho 
use of the environment. * < * 

• The state can affect urban patterns by investment 
or lack of investment in infrastructure and by the 
way it ar)portions its funds for infrastructure and 
services among different areas of the state. 

• J\vr\ , slate is an admini.^tration and investor. 
Through its own direct planning and capital invest 
ment actions' in health, education, trar<?^brtation, 
welfare, housing, public work,<j. and a host of other 
fields it may take an active hand in the shaping of 
growth and development paltorns within us bound 
aries, 

• The state can be a landowner and through direct 
acquisition, or through more indirect devices, fore- 
stall development In cemain fragile, scenic, historic, or 
otherwise publicly important areas. 

• The state is an adjudicator and through its courts, 
regulatory commissions, review boards and pther 
bodies can" mediate and shape tho patterns of its 
growth and development. 

• The state can affect the form and character of 
metropolitan governance and development througm 
state legislation: it can facilitate annexation by 
municipalities of peripheral areas as in the South, or 
it can rTiake it difficult or almost impossible as in the 
Northeast and North Central, by atts of omission or 
commission state legislation can affect the powers ot^ 
metropolitan governance and the quality of metro- 
politan cdbperation. 

A grov/ing number of states are ngw bringing some or 
combinations of thes^e powers into play in attempts 
to discourage urban develo>rTient in some areas, en- 
courage it in others. Over ,35 states and several dozen 
cities or mftrop*)litan^eas have undertaken broadly 
based citizen ef forts to assess the directions of future 
growth and developnieht and to propose-and impte- 
itiont-state and local interventions in urban develop- 
rrient in order to mefet environmental, social, or 
economic objectives. These interventions range across 
the full spectrum of state powers: controls over the 
uses of land, new regulatory and review procedures 
concerning major-development projects, alterations in 
•the structure and finance of local governmer^and 
'the construction of^major state faoilifies. State inter- 
ventions t^ave evolved since -1960 from environmental' 
concerns over the impacts of land use to newly 
emerging state conimitments to the develoVr^ent of 




comprehensivB urban policies. Fortv iwo starts pro- 
vide preferomial tax roliet for agricultuLal land aqd 
opQn space, 34 states aro involved in coastal ^ono 
nianagonieni. 13 have special legislation protection 
critical environmelital areas, and five requfte permits 
for development*; fiaving regional impacts. ✓ 

|t« Land Ut« L«glflfttlon 

aoricans fiave long assofcn^ed progress with growth. 
Nbtionally £>ur mniTiifesl destiny ^es to develop the 
continent; jlocaMy. conventional wisdom traditionally 
suggested tilgger was better and more was essential. 

This historical perception of 0Vowth came into^ques-^ 
tion during the late 1960s and early 1970s. Fred 
Bosselman and David Callies in The Quiet Revolutfon 
In Land Use Control called attentioj/to an iniportant 
upsurge in state concerns With land use objectives and 
the quality of life in the late 1960s anc^early 1970s. 
They cited initiatives by more than a dozen state gov- 
ernments to reclaim land use control powers hii^tori 
cally dePegatod almost completely to local^^^ern 
■ments. 

» 

Similarly the Rockefeller Task Force report, "The 
Use of Land/' examined the fears, apprehensions, and 
• even the outright hostilities found in many sections 
of the country toward growth. , 

.-There does appear to be an important neW (ittt; 
tude^toward land u^e and its coritrpi evolving ih the^ 
United States. The intensity of*the new attitude nnay\ 
be uneven, and certainly it varies within and among 
states and regions. At the same time, since 1970 hardly 
a portion of the Nation has escaped entirely the im^ 
pact of these new attitudes toward land use control! 

Over 15 states have acted more or less comprefipn- 
sively in adopting new land use legislation. Almost all 
states have taken some steps to address locally per- 
ceived problems of land use and growth. management 
that directly affect urban development within the 
state. 

The emergence of (he states as inajor intervenors in 
land-use 'managemenV can be traced to actions of the 
State of Hawaii in 1961 . Faced with the rapid losb of 
agricultural land and the uRcontrollod growth of 
urban areas. Hawaii developed a land-use scheme for 
all land in the State. Land was placed irito a nurxiber 
of classifications including urban, conserv6tF6n,^pre&- 
ervatic.i 'and agricultural. ln*ilplementqtlon Ot' 
' needed rul^s and regulations was lef\y either dit^efctly In 
the hands of the state, or in the ca^ of jiirbdn lands, 
J'^,^*^e hands of counties. The initiative takqn by 
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Hawaii was quickly followed by efforts In a number 
of other states. , ^ 

! 

Vermont undorlook an effort through state apd re 
gional commissions to control almost all developrri^nt 
in that State. It reacted to on upsurge pf utban devel 
opmont in the southern part of the State, which 
eppeartKf to threaten bofh the environmental values 
and "quality of life" goal$ cherished by rrjory. resi- 
dents. \ • 

Florida, with one of the Nation's higfiest rates of 
population immigration, reactQji to threatened whole^ 
sale environmental degradations of coastal areas, wot 
lands, and other fragile natural systems by reversing 
its historical enthusiasm for growth and adopting 
broad-ranging new control^ over cortain kinds of 
development in certain areas of land, in part to pro- 
tect future water supplies and public health, 

Oregon undertook major new land use legislation. 
Similar concerns in Colorado produced less sweeping, 
but $|ill ^ important actions. Other states such a§ 
Maine] Massachusetts, Minnesota and North Caro- 
lina— to name onl^nnajor examples— have taken jqnd 
usft inijiati\/es of kind or another in the lost few 
years. . 

,Much of this re-assumption from local governments 
;|>y $tates of some land use manageaient powers filas 
rtasulted from concern over the "mqcfi-ihfifnbcal" im- 
pact of many local governments' land use decisions. 
Such matters as the ovej^l<r5dling of waste-treatment 
plants in many states have produced state and Federal 
construction moratcA*ia in certain areas until waste 
water ttee^ment facilities could be upgraded. 

Some local governments, by np mean^ a majority, bui^ 
numerous enough to be significant, have responded 
with new efforts to control, limit, manage and other- 
wise have a ^eater influence over their growth. The 
definition of the term "environmental quality" has 
been broadened, to include more than the protectioh 
^f natural systems. The "quality qf life" considera- 
k^ox^s that have at times been confined to physical 
/environmental Ittlrt? are /increasingly discussed in 
• terrns of restoring or preserving a more attractive liv- 
ing environment for a)l urban areas, not just on the 
Cjevelopirftg' fringe, but in center^city neighborhoods 
whe^e revitalization, rehabilitation, and urban con 
servation efforts are accelerating. 

While land use issues have remained perslstentlyj^jgh 
On the domestic public agenda^ over the past 12 years, 
the focus of attention f)as shifted with the changing 
emphasis of public concerns. 



While iiiaiiy oarltor Foderal. stole, ond local iniliativi3s 
woro born out of Gnvironinenlol considerations, a 
stronger focus in tho last sovnrol years has boon on 
issues social equity. And there has btx^n adistoin 
ible^hift toward gronter prooccuriaUun with Innd use 
controls es ihey Sffect Iho development and structurj 
of rnetropoNton regions and urban neighborhoods 
cX)nM>arison to earlier emphasis upon the preservation 
o\ unique octMogical areas. 



State Urban Policies: A Second Quiet Rovplutlon 



School Building Assistance The State's progroiTi of 
school building assistatice has been substonlioTly re- 
directed lo^lanlitate the lOhabihtation of existing 
buildings atKi to encourage the in town location of 
?$\jhool fac^uies. ' ^ 
Open [Space and Recreation Investments Priorities 
for the allogat(on of recreation grants, have been 
revised to give greater su()pqrt to projects whicfi c/)n 
trigger privatp invostnionts in urban arbas.i ' 
Pub/ic Housing A'rcceru bond issue for^lderly hous- 
yil^ing will give r)riority to proiocts in urban locations 
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Those chariging stole and local attitudes herald a 
st^cond "quiet revolution" in the approach of state 
toward dovolOpmont. Minnesota, has the forefront in 
practical appl;i(.atlQn,of the full range of state jDOwers 
to guide or cbntrol urban devolof)ment and redevel- 
opment the Metropolitan Council of Minneapolis- 
St, Paul, created by the Minnesota legislature in 19C7 
and r^ifined since then, is stills witfiout rival as an ex 
ample^ of stole leadership with respect to governing 
metrof^oritan-wid^ regions. However. 0 trend is now 



artJ adaptive ro-u.sc of existing buildings. 
Transportation investments In tfie allocation o1 State 
and Federal transportation investments, increased em- 
phpsi? has been placed on expediting tho^ projects 
whicfi serve already developed areas. Special attention 
has been given to mass transit projects. In addition, 
the use of transporu^tion funds to upgrade and beau- 
tify i.ity centers with trees, lighting, bnck sidewalks, 
i^arking garages. ancUlRdestrian amenities has received 
a strong commJ(nynt. ^ 
Sev\/erage Facilitws Project eligibility criteria have 



ur^dervvay in a number of states to define their ovm^Uoctn broadened to inelude collection^ systems and 
compreheii^fy8''qrban policies that draw upori the full 
rangQ.of state pow^s foi iniplementationrMoroovei. 
several states have lehenUy adopted or are impleinenl 



ing urbari ^strategies. 

-% 

Mastacfiuiettf Urban Policy Massachusetts has beei| 
one of th^j first states to formulate, through a broad 
-Jily^based citizen effort, a state urban policy set forth 
in a State document entitled City^ mdjown Centers: 
A Program for Growth. 



combined sewer separation projects. The State has 
also taken steps to expedite urban^'wa^te-'Vvmw^proj- 
ects and to discourage costly structural systems on 
the fringes ol^yljan areas and major interceptor sew- 
ers that run tlmH^igh unclovelaj:}ed land. The Stale 
sought and received Federal approval for corTimu-/' 
nitres loYise Conimunity Developme^Block Grants 
for local matching of Federal water quality conf^-ol 
grant.s. ^ 

State Offices and Facilities All state agencies con- 
' templating an expansion or a relocation to fiJI space 
needs must do so' in existing buildings iri city centers. 
State Building Code Since most of the construction 
activity in tbe State's rnajor cities now involves re- 

V...O.OV...V, v..^ , habilitation and adaptive te-usq of existing buildirigs. 

oretaries of Economic; Affairs. ^ <f major revision to the State's uniform building code 

, has been prepared which will facilitate the review and 
approval of building perrriits for existing buildings. 

'Michigan Urban Policy MiHigon's Governor William 
'^illiken formed $in L[rban Action Group to formulate 
an urban policy for tfhat stat^ Tf^e report, entitled 
Cities in Transition] sets fortn aperies of SGi'recom- 
mendations for Stat^ action to £|cfiieve,a ttum(%r of 
policy objectives which include: . * 

• tixpand Econorn'ic Opportunities in Urban Areas^ 
Recognizing the changing economic^roleof^^ities, the 
State will aid urban areas in attracting new^enterprise 
for which urban locations will be most suitabte in the 



Th« basic elen|ents of the Massachusetts policy have 
been outlined by Governor Dulcakis: 

• A special Development Cabinet hgs been estab- 
lished in the state government consisting of the Lieu 
tenant Governor; t _ 

Environmental Affairs, Transportation, tommunitres 
and Development, and Consumer Affairs; and Jhe 
Director of St^ Planning, The purpose of this re- 
organization was to achieve greater coherence in ?tate 
decisiorts or^^urban development. j * 

♦ Two $trategy j^qcMrTier)ts were, prepared to jpro 
vide overall guidahc^ for all State developnnent de* 
cisions: Tpwards a Growth Policy and An Economic 
Oevelbpment Progrmn for Massachusetts. Both coh 
tain specific reconmi^dations about how toxornbine 

,-^he full resources of SItate ^gc\ernment to provide 
better services to cijtres and to^improve econpmic 
development 



• • *^.hirdly. a specific of actions were unclertaken future" and combintft this with affirmattve%amin^ pro- 

live in tHe cj)ty. 



nDirvft this 

to redir^ect rr)ore investment back toward urban areas >grams tajlored ^illif>g the new jqBs wijh thpse who 
already developed: ' ' live in tKe c^y. >( r 



• f d^tor a 5onse of Co;iimunity In U^^ban Neighbor- 
hoods. Rocogni^ring thai neighborhoocis are the basic 
social fabric of urban communiiles the Stoto, in co 
0}3^iion wilh nujnicipal otficiols. will atimnpi to 
stfengifK^n local conimunity^organiralions, init^rove 

"responsiveness of local government programs to 
noighborhood needs, and promote neighborhood con 
servation and rehabilitation. ^ 

• Expand Urban Housijig Choices. The Slate will 
emphasize rehobililatipn and maintehonce of t^xisting 
housing stock and ensure tfio availability of financing 
for home iniprovomont and construction in urban 
neighborhoods. «^ 

• Assure theSecuriiy of Urban f^esidenis and Their 
Properfy. The State will promote, neighborhood ef 

" forls to reduce crlm^ and to rrjore effectivtfV U56 
pcmce at the neighborhood levql. 

• Strengthen Url^aQ Governments^ The strategy 
colls for improved codf)oration among locaf govern 

lents in'^^ motropoliA<in af^^o, more equitable distri- 
bution o\f metropolitan tax burdens between cities 
and Suburbs, imj|^yj}d delivery of public services, and 
icoof^dination o^Pote and local policies. As in the 
^ose of Mass^^cbusetts, a Dovelopmeh't Cabinet is pro- 
posed. 

• Use Existing nosources Moi^e Lfficiently. The 
State will redirect its action5 to avoid subsidising and 
encouraging high^cost, low-density dovelopmerU 
wfiich consumes tfuarcG agrtcyltucal and recreational 
lands. ' * ^ . ' 



All of these urban policy initiatives are in addition t 
exj^ng Sfate efforts to assist communities such a; 
unrgt'tricted reyenuc sharing, a property tax c'rrcuit 
breaker proc*?ss, direct *fisca[ rt><ief, a proposed tax 
base sharing scheme fpr Southeastern Michigan ^ate 
payments for municipal services* tQ State f^jcilit/qlayid 
8 St§te funded urban grant program. 




Culifornia Urban Pojfcy ^ Both Massachusetts .^ji 
Michigan are' states having older industrial'xilies 
where existing urban investment is beiag ynder- 
utilijfed while new development has been jefccurring in 
outlying areas. Onlike those two statq^GaliforniaNs 
still the recipient of jsubstantial inMiigr^tipn. Environs 
nnental conceirrs are.stjong xhere, But» the State con-l 
tains a luix/ of cfties suffering from problems of\ 
ab^tndorihierfc^pd pppulation losses while othei;s ex- 
perience th^ [3r!pssures of rapid grO\A/th, Its recently 
adopted and funded . cdmpreher^sive urban strategy, 
Urban Development Strategy for California, prepared 
bya special interager)(i^ . task force of Stsfte officials 

/ and an advijonpcorhrriiittee of prive Re. cit izens and 
local pffrt!ls*^|ifj5 objectives similaivio'thd$6 Jn Massa- 

"r chuseits arid Michigan are prop^s^; amo^ them: 

ERLC 
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• . California shall oncouragc-^lhe conservatio^i and 
rehabilitation ol neight^oi hoods in existmg aities anc; 
suburbs. 

• GovernrnQnt agencies respontMblo lor the 
tion and construction of puWir facilitfes sli^ll d'ftvelop 
schedules for funding the maintenance, rehabilitation; 
or roplacemont of these facilities, 

u 

• State capital outlay programs shall encourage 
urban development within and CQntiguous to existing 
urban ari^as. 

• Local planning shall direct no\Kr\irban develop- 
ment to areas within and contiguous to existing urban 
areps and shall promote the conservat'io'n and rehabili- 
tation of existing urt)an development. 

• ^City-county decisions shall guide new develop 
ment to areas within and corTtifluous to existing urban 
t^eas. , * , 

• California shal)* develop a rnecha?iisrTi to accom 
modate needed urban development while piotccling 
air and water quality. 

• Stat§ action and litiancial as.sistonce shall en 
courage the location of necessary and appropriate in> 
dustrlal and commercial dovelc^pment withln^nd-con 
tiguous to existing urban dreas. 

• "lolhe extent possible, all appropriate 'Federal 
progranis \hall be iiir6cted toward jW-ippOf'ting and 

' strengthoniirg existing urban areas. 

1 he Massact^uietts, Michigan, and * California ap 
proa^h^s ,.<!lfe representative of ^comprehensive urban 
policies under consideration • in a number of other 
states as well.^.such as New Jersey. Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. 

State Responses to City Problems 

^hile a majority of states have yet to undertake a 
new and comprehensive concern over urban dqyelop- 
ment. Bi! large number have adopted .policies mere- 
mentaffy that are intended to help c^istressed central 
cities. This trend represents a significant departure 
' from past state policies when, asdntf report prepared 
the Council*^of State Plannirjg Agencies puis it, 

\6 to "hejp ihe hinter- 
land." Those. past policies incTludcd^'Such decisions as 
locating state/^universities ^nd Viajor state facilities* 
awaV from the main centers of population, school aid 
formulas that favorec^non-urban areas; conqentrating 
on intrastate anci farm-t^narket trar^spbrtatioij in- 
vestments; and state financing of servic/es in ^jra^L 
areas that are funded locally in cities /Jhd suburbs. 



Now states are ^hifting/this emphasis through modi-"-- 
fications to I wide- range of state policies cintfkprO' 
grams in . ec(^nomic - develo^j;ji^^ht, transportation. 



wotor supply ond pOMulion control, state f^^Cility loca- 
tion decisions, invostJTieni of itaio lundv housing', 
nnd neighborhood preservation, state regulnttjry 
policies, oducotionol firuuuo. and changes ir^ the 
rumcc. service responsibilities, and structuioof loicil 
governments in urbar'J meas. 

If n^liQn'al urban policy is to encourage* more effec- 
tive ^uso of^e^Ming urban investment, such a shift in 
emphasis by \[h\Q governments is essential, for with 
out active state partnership such a l-ederol policy can 
not sutc.oed. 

As Lhe report .of the Council of Slate -Planning 
Agencies, Stat9 Responses to Centra/ City Problems. 
r(Jr»arks: /'The F-ederaf government is powerless to 
affect the reveriues of contra! city governments ex- 
'cepi insofar as il gives money directly to the cities or 
give*; the money to tfio states to redistribute, lhe 
I edofcil government cannot open and close tax 
sources to cities nor, under current laws, hove any 
significant impact on liow much money slates provide 
to governrmnts serving central city population;;, The 
Federal go\y?rnment has little impact on the organi7n- 
tion o1 functions at state and local levels nor on the 
creation of taxing jurisdictions that encompass entire 
metropolitan areas. The Tederal government^ cannot 
p.itkage its own programs. If a combination t)f hous- 
ing, transportation, manpower training, adult educa- 
ffon. and community block gr^nt programs isgomg to 
be put together to help a metropoiuan area with a 
specific plan, it will be the state or an instrumentality 
of the state that must.<io the packaging." 

To a large extept, states could not avoid being im 
mersed inUhe problems of their cities, but the rate of 
escalalioojn that involvement is rapid. Iri the coun- 
ties cont^ilng the 1 1 major cities that lost more thar\ 
10 percent of thteir population between 1970 and 
1975,' local governments increase^d their. tax coflec- 
lions by &2 percent. State aid, however, more thcn^ 



ond ^an Jose to phase the dovolopm^n of utilities 

ond services or) the utl^an periphery in accordance 
wUfi ( arofully drawn plans nnd s< hndules wei^'^eP- 
<ibl(Kl l>y C.ill|l>Jnw IccJisJntion th.it (jmpowors ( Oun- 
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ties and c itios k) jT)in together in managing the pace 
and diux tion of urban giowHC 

J 

Since the late 1950s, many cities IukJ been actively 
engagi^jd in urban ren^S^vol effort^, particularly in their 
central business distncts. Gut during this decade, tl^ 
en^p'iasis has shifted toward mor'e cornprohen^iive 
oconomir and community renewal. Louisville has 
created a Conunumty Development Cabmol^enconT- 
passing nil comniunity development, econoniic devel- 
opment, housing, and manpower programs. H^rtlord 
has attempted similar coordination. . " . ^ 

Until this decade, economic development was not 
considered a mojor (Vty government responsibPtlity iri 
niost citTes. That fu iction was left to Chambtir^ of 
Commerce, downtqwn association^, and similar 
org:anizations. Private associations and quaiij public 
corporations were frequently used ir> the paKt.lO facil- 
itate coPimunity renewal and-economicxleveJbprnent: 
the Old l^hiladelphia bevefopr^nent Cofl-iotation) 
Kansas City Central Indilsiiial District Assooialion, 
the Grej^ter Buffalo Development T'ouncfatfon, for . 
example. The Philad(flphia industrial Develbpm^jnP^ 
Corporation ond the Regional 'Industrial DnveMpn)iitHv^^^ 
Corporation in western P<?nnsylvania .vV|[5re IWo^of the 
piOtieoring iriduslrial c|0V^IPpment autho.rlties. 



In the past decade, hoyiiOver. cities hav4. n«t only^-^, 
panded the, u?c of such instruments, hi^jt orgarii/eS " 
majOr economic and comntunity devtjJopment agen 
cies in city hail itself. States are grant»ng,3utliority to 
r^ignicipaliti^s for a growing nliriiberof fin^jncing and 
land a$^r*)i^lage tools in connection .with these ef-" 
forts; tax abatements, tax increment fipahcing, and 
direct short-term loans for. business, to nijjiti^'.but a 
few pf the more usual. Industrial revenue bonds, com- 
tri(3led. fisir^g from an average in 1970 of $47 per ) bined v«ith urbari renevyal and eminent domain Oow- 

have provjdecj oities with the opportunity to 
establish land banks, .industrial parks, ^and broad- 
scope commercial and residential- re'devolopment pr;oi-^., 
QCts. Ohio and fvlissourj have, enacted, legisle^ior^^en- 
abling n'Vunipijf^alities to use 20 yeaf tax iabaterr^ents, 
flexible eminent domain^ authorijy, and government 
guarantees as ^cenlives'for in tovyn redevf?lopnient. 

In a growing number of cities this economic and cojn- 
munity development planning is combined with ef- 
forts to bring local labor force skills into line with 
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capita in\t^e cities to $lt)3. 
Local Actions 

Paraljel'^vAlh th(9 broadi9r*)ing of state assistance to 
cities and rTT&tf^polrtan ^reas'are greatly expanjfed ef 
forts in i5^ban communities themselves to develop 
broader-basecl approaches to economic and commu- 
nity developnn|ntr / ' ^ 

In sorrie instaoceV these ir>i'tiative5j^re directly related* ^ 

to stale act^^ns. EsfSblishment omhe Metropolitan nevy ornployment prospegts and to reduce hard core 
Council in the fv1inneapQli$-St, Paul r^tstropolitdn area, ufn?mffloyment. San Diego uses a portiOn-ol'S^ Fed- 
for example/resulted from a direct Jnitjativ^ of the^ Qral CETA fund^t^o contract with private industry to 
state legislature. Efforts in metropolitan .Sai^ Die^q train erTiployees\'for newly-relocating^ industries. 
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Albuquerque provides on-the-job \rainin)jfunds to new 
industries locating in the city as well os lo existing 
firms planning to expand. Fort Worth, Long Beach, 
and Hartford have tried to*u5e Federal training funds 
as on affirmative oart of their efforts to create »nore 
mainstream, perrmThont jobs tor the unemployed 
through coop^tion With private employers. 



.Many cities are focusing substantial new attention on 
^neighborhoods and are bringing* neigfiborhood organ 
izations into tfio pLanning o1 comniunit^ and eco 
nomic development projects.. Buffalo. Cleveland, and 
Dayton has integrated neighborhood participation 
into overall cily dovoloprnent planning. Minneapol^is, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, and Milwaukee have neigh- 
borhood tjevelopment progranis which directly in- 
volve neighborhood organizations. Columbus, cJhio 
and a Jignificant numhei^f other cities Jj^e author 
ized neighborhood corrimissions that can establish 
o<id enforce standards for neighborhood rerieW^I and 
rehabilitation. Many QOtt^'Viunities aie now engag^j in^ 
major housing and commercial rehabilitation projects 
recycling 9l|W3uildings into new uses; These neighbor- 

' hcibds span all income levels. 

In nearly 'all citi([)S, However, c6(nprefiensive efforts^ 
from neighbor floods upL have engendered a new need 
for glose .cooperation between public agencies and 
private business, labor, and civic interests. 
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2. An Emerging Public/Private Sector 
Partnership 
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"It is now time for goyornment and the private sector 
to make an equally clear commitment to address tfie 
social and' economic challenge of unemployinent in 
our cities togothor." 

Coy Ekund - . -| 

President and Chief Executive Officer 
Equitable Life Insurance §ociety of U,S, 
New York Corporate F^onjm, October 1977 

No mj^ter how well concoivod public efforts might b(? 
to restoro"^ancr maintain our corTuiiunrties as good 
placeytn whicfi lo live orVi find work, tfie ultimate 
outco'mos depend on private decisions and private in, 
vestment. 

Decades ago, cities provided unique -business advan- 
tages over decentralized sit(?s. Face to face contact" 
skilled labor pools, efficient transportation systems. - 
housing opportunities and eoucation and cultural 
facilities created an onvrronmenl cori^jcive to fiigfi 
productivity. M'hese economic advantages were fur 
ther enhanced by cooperative relationships between 
cLty political leaders arid the leaders of the local busi- 
ness community. Some would call it collusion but 
few would dispute the economic opportunities tluit 
were generated by an ongoing process of public-pri 
vale sector interaction. 

'.Todayv grove obstAc'^^ have been erected to thwart 
both the economic advantages that cities once en 
joyed and the fruitful opportunities'thafaccrued to 
past public-private s^^jor dralogue and cooper*dtion. 
On t+ttK economic "^ioromaintenance and " operating 
costs hawe risen. Local Vroperty and income taxos 
h^3V;aJ*KfT\bed, The skills of the labor force have fallen 
sharply. Transportation services have degenerated, 
the corTimercial and residential infrastructure has 
deteriorated. 

On th^ /(olrtical side, recent efforts h^v^ been-made 
to broaraen the participation of all citizens and inter- 
ests ip guiding 'city affairs. Although, few can argue 
with the goal of increasing citi/en participation in 
city government, the process .of restoring more 
democracy .to our civic affairs has frequently resulted 
in confrontations bqtween groups cfnd has sometimes 
produced inaction and stalemates in decisionniaking. 
At their vvorst, such antagonisms have prompted deci- 
sions by ^biTie firms to move out of some cities and ^. 
metropollfan areas in search of less contentious envi- 
ronments. \ ^ 

More seriously, as noted at a conference on relations 
between the public and private sectorsn« the North- 
east sponsored by the Department of Housing and 
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Urban Devolopmenl. goverruiienl and business simply ' 
"dofi'l Uilk 10 oat h uttiei. Siru e lIuMJintijr lyiruj cause 
<;oftn^s lo he thai tiielhor considers [ho oihftr worth 
liilkincj lo, .in <Ufnt)sphoie ol inislrus! pn^v.^ils." two 
roivux surveys of the Noithoosl and Midwos! concJut t 
ed for ih*Tronoinir nuvolopnienl AdfuimsiroTion m 
the Deparlnieni ol Commerco identified aniagonisni 
boiween businfrsCl^bOr . ttviiij[K)ups. and govGrnmani 
In many mature urban ai'eas as a priniaiy inif)edirnenl 
lo ocononiie rovilah/ylion. 

- fn their day to day affairs, tfiese groups must occo 
si on ally be adversaries in collective tfargainir>g, gov- 
ernment regufation, a tii^etr level they shard-.a com-, 
mon dependency upOn. ^setonomiC^r expansion. - Tho 
1 sun^ey found that in the recent j)ast these lacffer inter ' 
[ests had been lost si^t.o^in m^^Wixarts of the Norifi^ , 
\ast and bef'am^ figidffifcf in h s^t of regiofial ah tag 
onisms destructive to the long-run interests of all. 
Businhss had come to feel that State and local govern- 
ment are ineffectiye, fra^neotett, hostile:, and AJninter- 
ested in the VecY PQh^^0Sfnd programs needed to 
undi^nw^e oconomfc risnevval. Busif\ess^ndJabordis^ 
:ttvst^a€h other and a large and vocal^segment of the 
pub It f distrusts both asweltas, gove^mierU, There Is a 
sense th^t d^ishhs fme ^mome too difficult, com 
plexity 'iuSd r^ tape too frustrating, and hostility too - 
di^oOraging to iho^(Who invest in andjiianage eco- 
nomic enterprise^ 

' J ' ' ji L 

: lirV/ series ^ forums Ufat IHtlD sponsored to. solicit 
•'^he views of corporate leaders iriHtje urban process, 
this s^mie sentirrient was expressed. Chorale leaders 
.aryued that public officials are acting i'r responsibly if 
tiley do noi try to attract Ihe inaxirnuni\lK^Our\i of 
privoie investiT)ent. do^s, job^s and-*local tax rove 
nues! -Tfie^y are conviri^ that le.adcrship by "local 
public officials is^necessgry if economic developrrr^ni 
strategies are to be siltcG^sfu I. ^ ' 

The Diverse Form$ of Public/Prjvate PortnenhlD 

Significant new and di>^:?rse' cooperative efforts are 
now underX^^aV in ea(,ifi section of tfie United States lo^ 
bridge these gaps oi (;f,istri(st and tp devfelop partner 
ships between 5he public and privaffe sectors in^adv 
dressing cCTOplex. etonomid,';. coinnumitv, ,and social 
problenrfs. tCodt)Or%ioo between government^ busi ' 
ness; labor, and dvic organisations* can and has taken 
many forms ^ V . ^ . ^ 

Community^ Promotlpn Tor- many decadesrthe pri 
vpte Jlctipn has led in coriimunity pronlotion for eco 
•'nornic development purposes.. Governm§r\t has" come 
* only recently to such activities at the mfin^cipol lOveL 



Increasingly, private and [)ubliu'eflc)i ts ol t^iis kind 
i\\K\ l)(Mni) lumcd nut only t)l lh(? numu ipol. a^x) at llie 
nK^lropolitan. state and regional levels. 

f 

Tuchnical Assistance ()ru>o( tluMnosi fiK.cni ,ind us(V 
ful forms o^" roopcration heiwcMMi (he two stv tojshas 
been the provision ol export assistan( e t9 yity govern- 
ments by f inanciaMnstifutions lor the ipurpose o( ^ 
iiDpioving municipariiriancial riianagcmor^t. 'I he most 
publlcu'ed ex.^mphL's of such assistances hove been in 
New Yprl-; (jtV where (orporMo oI!i<erS'Ol several 
tiuanrial institutions haviH)een assigni^d tcvwoik with 
ihi) City in duvelopmy new l|i^4»rH lal managenujju sys 
ter|i^ and pracDcos. Simitar asbistance has been pro . 
vided iTi ^Allegheny County in weitein P(?nnsylvaf1ia 
by firigricing institutions in Pittsburgh. 

, Economic Development A wide range of f)artner- 
,ships. .through private or quasi j)ublic. corpor'aiions. 
fias boon Iqi n'led to address the-economu. pror)lems of 
cities. One oi tlu? oldest, the Philadelphia Incluslnal 
Developnient Corporation, was formed at the initi- 
alive of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. It is 
governed by a 30 eiembor board that incluclo$ ^evon^ 
city jopiesentatives. etgl^|t local business leaders,- and^ 
ib citirons chosen jointly by the city and* the Chjuiv- 
her. 

Hartlord Lconomic Develypment Corporation 
was cr eated jn 1975 as a bridge between the Chamber 
of Comnierce and the city {)Overnment. Through the 
Corporation. vilho city and business community wo|k 
together lq4ielp retain exi^iling industry. 

In Minneapolis the linkage is less formal. Leading 
bwsiness firms have committed five percent of |hoir 
profits before taxes lor public purposes in tlie conv 
munity. Private comp'anies and the Downtown Coun- 
cil, a private orgoni/ation of business leaders, on- 
courage.^d help, coordiriate central city irlipr.ove- 
ment. inOTlding fitianuing "arcpiteclural plannirig of* 
many public ^nd piivfllte projects. RiesO activities bre 
coordinatecf. with 'and approved by the fvlinneapolis 
InduStiial Development Commission, ttie pubjic agen- 
cy responsible for overall city plf:inning and finarxring 
and construction of pHvoiely and pub'licly subsidized 
facilities/ The nine-member Comniission Is comprised' 
of sevon business r6pres^tatives and two public of- 
ficials appointed by-City Council. 

1 ho Chjcago Cer\|ral Area Committee, in cooperation 
with tt/ie City Plfipning Department. Tinahced the 
$3bO.ODO Chicago''? 1 Plan. Chicago Uhiied is a con- 
sortiutYi of business f^aders concerned with ^ihe social 
f)nd fecionomta protjtejrtis 'oWiinority r^eighbortioods. 



CommunitY D«v*^opm«nt The varieties of cooporo 
tion In community development are as great as those 
iooeconomic development. The quasi public Dayton 
City-wide Developniont Corporation is governed by n 
28-niorribei Board of Trustees appointed by the City 
Comnirssion from the city's public and private sectors 
and neighborhood organizations. Its function is to 
Assemble land for community renewal projects and to 
stimulate high risk new construction and rehabil- 
itation. 

The Milwaukee Redevelopment Corporation, on 
the otfier hand, is a private profit mokiruj organi/a 
tion created to stimulate private investment in the 
Milwaukee business district. Public aspects, of rede 
velopment projects are carried out by the Milwaukee 
Department of City Development and the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Coordination is achieved 
through the fVlayor's Task Force whicfi included repre- 
sentatives frorn the Redevelopment Corporation, the 
Commissioners of City Development and Public 
Works, the Mayor, the President of City Council, and 
the downtown Aldermen. 

Job Training and Employ mtnt Public and privotQ co- 
operation iri^ training and placing unemployed youth 
and displaced workers is a growing pfienomenon. The 
-most affirrruitive use of public vocational and training 
systems to custom train^employees for new and ex 
pending firms in a labor market area has been in 
SOu\hern.states arid cities. 

South Carolina and Alabama have been particular ex- 
amples of an integrated approach to economic devel- 
opment and manpower training. The schools work 
closely with employers on custom training workers T 
for new plants or expansions. More and rnor^ states 
and connrriunitiiBS are now developing efforts of this 
kind in cooperation with the private sector'. Hartford 
and San Diego have both recently embarked on such^ 
efforts at the metropolitan level. * 

The Committee for Economic Development, one of 
the Nation s leading business research organizations, 
has Veiommendod that future efforts to train the 
harc^to-employ build upon successful past experi- 
ences. 

-> 

The Committee calls for cooperative community ef- 
forts involving businesses, nbnprofit organizations, 
unions, schools, and governments to increase training 
and job opportunities for the hard-to-employ. Newly 
enacted F^ederal.youth employment programs provide 
funds and flexibility tp experiment with more effec- 
tive Approaches to such cooperative training* and 
placement. * 



Cooperation Betwaan Labor, Management and Gov- 
emn>ent Labor, mariogomont. and ^vernmonts are 
beginning lo cooperate at the community, state, and 
regionnl level to promote job expansion and training 
for the unemployed and disulaced. Howovpi , thisc o 
operation extends well beyond those areas of concern 
in some instances. 

fvlany private labor-managemeni committees are 
underway already in plants, communities, and Several 
states. There ore 30 in New York State alofie. 

Labor nionagomont committees arc^not new to the 
United States. Therg were joint committees during 
the 1920s, but practically all disappeared during the 
depression of the 1930s. Then under the spur of the 
War Production Board during World War II about 
5,00(f committees were formed^ Most of these witfi- 
ered away by the late 1940s. They are ct)ming back. 

A notional survey in 1976 reported 113 plant com- 
mittees in 89 companres including, among olheis. 
A & P. BendiK, Chrysler, General Motors. F ord. Geor 
gia Pacific. Harman Industries, Kaiser Steel. Parker 
Pen, U.S. Steel, and Zenith. International unions in- 
clude the Machinists, United Autp Workers. Steel- 
workers. American Pederation of Sjate. County, and 
Municipal Employees. Teamsters, Meat Cutters, and 
Paperworkers, 

The unique dimervsion in recent experience has been 
the accelerating participation of local and state gov- 
ernments in labor-managgment cooperative efforts to 
address community economic development or labor- 
management issues. There are 49 Federal, state, and 
local agencies currently involved in such efforts. 

Perhaps the best known community effort in the Na- 
tion is in Jamestown, IMew York. 

The Jamestown initiative began in 1971 -prior to' the 
recession --when this upstate New York city of 
40,000 was in deep economic trouble. For eighteen 
years the absolute humber of manufacturing jobs had 
been declining and one of its largest companies had 
become insolvent, leaving vacant a new million- 
square-foot facijity. In addition, the town had?^ 
reputation for having a bad labor climate. A commu- 
nity-wide labor«management committee was formed 
that today has reversed economic conditions in that 
community. Labor working with rTianagement has im- 
proved manufacturing operations in several plants, 
helped conceive some new product lines for manu- 
facture, upgraded productivity, and carried forv^ard 
anlndusyial development program. 




Routing (Pri vole and public cooperolion in iho ro- 
habilit8tio?l'Nif older housing and neighborhoods is 
accelerating rtapidly and is loking many forms, The 
Noighbochood Housing SorvicosJProgrnni of the U.S. 
Oopartmoni of Housing and Urbjin OOveloprnont and 
IJio rodoral Homj^Loan Bank Board have beijn re 
lerrod 10 previously in this report as ptomlsing nevv 
mechanisms tor cooperation in neighborhood renewal 
between residents, city government, financial insti- 
tuiionsi and the Federal agencies involved. 

Savings and Loan Associations have aeated "risk 
pools'* to provide conventional .morig^ujo loans in 
inner city neighborhoods in Washington, St. Louis. 
Philadelphia, anc;} a significant number of other cities. 
It is estimated that private investment in restoration 
of housing in inner city rieighborhoods was about $1 1 
billion for 1977. 

The diversity of these new cooperative arrangements 
reflects* the variety of conditions that exist among 
cities and urban areas across the Nation. This co- 
operation is also extending beyond metropolitan and 
Strata boundaries to include whole regions in which 
common problems exist. Public and private coopora 
tion at the community levelTs thus increasingly paral- 
leled by similar arrangements at the multi-^ate level. 

CHrect Federal action to ipur private InvMtnrwnt in 
dtiat. 

Generally speaking, the kinds of direct Federal action 
needed to create a public/private ^pirit for develop- 
ment, investment and empWment opportunities can 
be separated into four groups. These are: 

Radevdoping urban Infrastructure- An urban area's 
infrastructure i? one of its greatest resources, but 
if it is obsolescent, it also can be an impediment to 
new development and to reinvestment. Among the 
primary reasons for obsolescence are age and physical 
deterioration, the changing nature and requirements 
of urban life, and the development of new technol- 
ogies. Obsolescence also results where a municipal 
government seeks to econornize on expenditures. 
Failure to keep up a city's infrastructure is often a 
politically less sensitive action than cuts in the muni- 
cipal work force. 

Improvementt in, the availability of long-term credit 
for urban butinats— Private lending institutions are 
often 'unwilling to m'ake long-term credit available 
to urb$n commercial ventures. Institutional factors 
sometimes make it Impossible for lending institutions 
to provide such credit, Commercial banks are con- 
strained by regulatory institutions to limit long-term 
loans in tneir portfolios. Savings institutions often are 
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limited in the degree to which they <:»n invest in busi- 
ness as opposed to housing. There is no uTban devel- 
opment bank or other mechanism that ensures that 
long 1(^11^1 credit to urban business is avi^lable. and 
there is as yoi.no substantial seiondary market for 
private lender loans to urban businessmen. 

Enhancing employment opportunltlei and labor 
force productlvity-Unomploymonl is generally much 
higher in cities than in their suburbs. This is largely 
because many core city rjesidents are poor and un- 
trained and do not hflVe the skills required by poten 
lial employers. It \s/d\so because the positions that are 
Of>eh to them freduently offer tow pay and limited 
career potential, mese factors contribute both to the 
continued high ^incidence of unemployment among 
urban residents and a lack of productivity in many 
sectors of the urban work force. Other important fac- 
tors i;iclude the fact that an increasing proportion of 
core city residents are young and black or members 
of minority groups. Private employers are often reluc- 
tant to risk hiring and training potential employees 
without previous experience. 

Federal commitment to the viability of urban aVeas- 

The Federal Government has participated in^ and 
in some cases been a leader in moving its facilities 
out of deteriorated city cores into newer sections and 
to the suburbs. The loss of theseJtcilities, the goods 
and services needed to supply them,;and the employ- 
\nenX opportunities, they generate has had a rfiarked 
effeqt on the economies of these cities and on their 
private sector. By its own actions, the government 
can stimulate and reinforce private commitment to 
inner cities. 

A Modest Beginning 

The examples cited above mark a modest beginning. 
They are an effort to initiate a pro^ss of public/ 
private sector interaction. It is symbolic of a recogni- 
tion on the part of government that the private sector 
plays the primary role in affecting ufban conditions 
and patterns and, therefore, should be made a partner 
in the urban process. 

In the coming- age of scarce resources coupled with, 
increasing dern^nd for consumption, haphazard plan- 
ning cannot be afforded. Unless this country chooses 
to build a rational system of public/private sector 
communication, governrriental and private investrpent 
decisions will continue to be m^de with6ut the ability, 
to anticipate the consequences of those decisions. 
Certainly, there resides within the bu$iness commu- 
nity^untapped expertise and compelling economic In- 
centives for th^ir participation to become a very posi- 
tive contribution to the national interest. 
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"Each panel recognized that our system does not 
meet adequately the development challenges that 
spread regionally across state lines. Each was im- 
pressed by the beginning made by th^ present array 
I of regional commissions and those that explored the 
proble^n yrge^ g re-exofTiination with 9 vi^W tPWard 
realizing their full potential in assisting public aod 
private programs for full fconomic development." 

Dr. James A. Norton, Chancellor 

of Ohio Board of Regents ^ 

Summarizing some deliberations 

at the White Hoilse Conference 

on Balanced National Giyowth 

and Economic Development, 

February 2, 1978 

Urban communities throughout the United States 
exist j/i highly diverse environments reflecting ihe, 
variations in climate and physical conditions between 
one section o1 the country and another as well as the 
social and economic conditions peculiar to each 
region's historical developmorlt. The growth and de^ 
cjine of urban coinmunities in any given area of the 
Nation both affect and are affected by the economic ^ 
and social coilditions of its region. 

Today, the communities and states of some regions 
are attempting to manage their urban growth so that 
It does not undercut prized environmental and cul- 
tural amenities,*while other regions and communities 
desperately struggle for whatever development they 
can attract. . ^ 

The old Manufacturing Belt Areas of the Northeast 
and Great Lakes areas are concerned over the decline 
of their cities dnd manufacturing towns as jobs and 
population decentralize across the Nation away from 
the early centers of concentration. 

Parts of the South are concerned with their rapid 
growth and avoiding "northern mistakes in a South- 
ern setting" while othOr parts of the South continue 
to wrestle with the seemingly intractable problerii^of 
poverty and underdevelopment. 

; Sparsely populated area^jj^ the West worry about the 
implications of intensive energy development for 
their scarce water supplies and agriculture. 



Production ar^s, tmnufactvrlng ar^as, lines o{ trans- 
fyortaton, com, cotton, citrus, coal, watarsheds, tlm- 
naspwtors of political boundaries, yet 
many coaatv problems tf}at require public attention. 
Some of these areas,^ such as tfw Northeast, ttw 
Northwest, ttw South^st, are nm^ed by so nmiy 
fundamental natural, population, and cultural factors, 
that they cr^te a raglaifal consciousness In the n^lnds^ 
of tfwir Inhabitants. Tnh fact that state tx>undarles 
are firmly embedded /n the Constitution has led to a 
search for means of setting these regional or subna- 
tional Interests into the framevvork of the American 
Nation. 

Over the years, through state and Federal action, a 
multitude of arrangements have been devised to deal 
with those problems that transgres<Lj^o^ical bourid 
aries. The result is-tod^s map of cOrffiiiissions and 
organizations ^hat have "grown lika topsy." Lines 
were drawn around problems as we created them. 
This is ref!(?ctGd in the creation of over 160 interstate 
compacts, 12 itietropolitan interstate coiTipact agen 
cies, 14 Federalmiterstate noncompact commissions, 
and nearly IB.OOO special purpose .organizations that 
cross municipal or county boundaries. 

In several regions of the country, the complexity of 
intergovernmental arrangements thus created' has 
prompted calls for simplification and a reduction in 
the number of such organizations. 

Some WfJstern states are attempting to consolidate 
interstate organizations. New England states have 
undertaken similar reviews in the past. During 1978 
authorizations expire for regional economic develop- 
ment commissions undef Title V pf the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act and the Appalachian 
Regional Commission under the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act. This hos drawn new atten- 
tion to the question of how the Nation might rfuild 
on the past experiences under these arrangements in 
developing mechanisms for regional ihtergovern 
mental cooperation in the future. ♦ 

The need for and nature of such regional bodFes not 
only varies from one corner of the Nation tp another; 
they also post fundamental issues for the Federal sys- 
tem. As the 1935 Federal task force on regional tac-. 
tors itji national development observed: 



Regionaliim, Sectionafiim, and the Nation 

A 1935 Federal Task Force assessing regional factors 
in our national development observed: 



*Meior problem areas frequently overlap stete bound- 
^ md yet cover only a part of the whole Natlori- 
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''If regions with serious problems vvere to be given 
geographical boundaries, the tendency to defend their 
regional Interest at the boundary, so characteristic of 
Europe, might be encouraged In America. On the 
other hand, a series of interrelated regions, closely 
cooperating with 1W» Federal establishment, would 
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tend to cemedt tffe Union and to promote tfw sola- 
Hon of intersectfonal adjustments. " 

That task force was careful to make the distinction 
between section?ilism and regionalism: "regionalism 
envisages the Nation first, making the total national' 
culture the arbiter, while sectionalism sees the region 
fir^t and the Nation afterward." Regional arrange- 
ments that can help accomrrodate the dnprmous 
diversity of needs and condlitions among the various 
areas of the country are critical to, futurq urban and 
development policies. But self-interest construed in 
purely sectional terms can only prove destructive to 
both national and regional interests. 

The differing character of regional needs iand aspira- 
tions can be seen best by SMmmarizihg tho^e needs 
and interests in each area of the country. 

Regional Itsuat In th« NorthMit The Northeast 
is comprised of the six New England states and 
the three Middle Atlantic states of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylyafila, long the dominant .fi- 
nancial cultural, and economic region of the country. 
Regional leaders in the Northeast have beeh pre- 



^occupied since 1970 with population and employ- 
ment losses, particularly from the Middle Atlantic 
states, and with the decline of many of the region's 
mature urban areas, particularly those that have spe- 
cialized in manu^turing. 

New England has had a long tradition of regional co- 
operation among the six states fn dealing with these 
and other problems. Indeed, in recent years there has 
been some concern over the very large number of 
interstate organizations in that area. 

Questions have been^raised periodically by New Eng- 
land Governors about fragmentation and lack of co- 
ordination among competing regional groups. The 
New England Regional Commission, Bstablishe(^ 
under Title V of the Public Works and* Economic 
pevelopment Act,' provides one forum for Federal 
and state governments to cooperate on regional prob- 
lems. ^ 

Except for interstate compacts"at the metropolitan 
level and several river basin corrtfhissions, the three 
Middle Atlantic, states have not been as intensively 
linked regionally, though some portions of New York, 
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and Pennsylvonio oro included under the Appolddiitin 
Regionol Do\'elopmont Progrann. 1 

Since 19/G. however, o large number of infonnni 
organi70tions have been creoled in Ihc Nortlieasl 
forumxS for addressitig ihe commoti probleruii of ll e 
area. One organisation, xhe Northeast-Midwest Eco- 
nomic Advancement Coalition, actually spans the 
Congressional delegations of both the Northeast anb 
East North Central regions. ' 

Seven of llie nine northeastern Governors have 
formed the Coalition of Northeastern Govorpofs. 
Legislative leadors-h^ive formed the Steering Commit 
tee of Northeastern Legislators. And a Council for 
Northeast Economic Action has been created consist- 
ing of leaders in government, business. laboV, acafleme 
and the civic sector. A similar group of local munict- 
pal<and county officials has also been eslnblished. 

IhGse organisations have focused much of their atten- 
tion on the impact of Federal policy upon the region. 
The Coalition of Northeastern Governors assqrts that 
"regionalism represents a structure through which 
groups of states can highlight those issues of shared 
concern and impact." The Coalition argues that . 

''Federal funding and investment decisions can be 
made, and should be made, to help rGStorG or main- 
tain vitality. The needs of our regions vary, theyjire 
not easily defined In homogeneous terms. To the ex- 
tent they differ. Federal aid should recognize th^se 
differences. " 

While rtiuch northeastern attention has focused upon 
regional concerns over whether Federal proc5r*ei7ient, 
payroll, and installation location decisions have 
worked to its disadvaritage, many of the northeastern 
groups are also engaged in a series of regional initio 
atives to meet some of the area's identified problems. 

The Coalition of Northeastern Governors has been 
actively exploring the feasibility of a regional energy 
development corporation that would encourage and 
facilitate energy development projects or energy con- 
serv^ation projects, Iricluding the development of east- 
ern coal in order* to k'educe regional dependence upon 
Imported oil and natural gas. The Coalition is also 
evaluating the rail, highway, and port motlernizatlon 
needs Of the region. In some cases deficiencies in 
these systems are serving as bottlenecks to effective 
economic development in 50ine of the region's cities. 

Labor, management, and government have been 
quietly forrhing- new partnerships in a number of 
urban centers and states in a cooperative effort to 



reverse economic losses arid improve the productivity 
Qt both physical plant andthe v^prk force. In a 
number of cities, private llrroncial institutions hove 
released some of thuii most skilled maiuKjer:^ lu <jsi>isl 
cities and corinties in inifirovihg their firuin^ial nian^ 
agenienl. findDcial insUtuUonji h<JVO dso joined with 
government in improving the availability of capiial 
for improtremont and construction in olde^neighbor- 
hoods. * 
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During 1978. the several now regional organizations 
are cooperating in drawing up plan^ for regional eco- 
noiruc action, though the future form and mechanism 
for regional cooperation is not yet clear. 

New York, New Jersey, oncJ Pennsylvania have joined 
with L)elawaie. Maryland andthe District of Columbia 
in applying to the Secretary of ^Corimierce for desig 
nation as another Regional Fconomic Dovolopmont 
ConMiiission under Title V of the Public Works 
and Fconomic Development Act. The decision has 
been held in abeyance pending decisions about the 
'futOre form and function of such regional com 
missions. 



North Central Region Thd^rTfh Central Region con- 
sists of two divisions, each qUIte difterent in Af>eir 
economic character. TI\o Fast North Central. or/Great 
Lakes area, is the premier heavy nianuftictuVit)g^'rogion 
of the country. The West North Central has/ histor- 
ically been predominant ly agricultural, one o.j the na- 
tion's principal breadbaskets. 

However, the dectntralization of industrial location^fi 
clearly discernible in this region as it is in the country 
at large. Manufacturing employment growth is occur- 
ring in the formerly predominantly agricultural West 
North Central region, while it is declining in many 
part5 of the East North Central. And outmigration 
from the West-North C^ mral ha s appreciably slowed 
while popuiatiorV grov^th in -the F^ast North Central 
has very nearly come to a halt. 

Relatively few interstate organizations have existed in 
this region except for water resource purposes on the 
Great Lakes and along the Ohio River. The Upper 
Great Lakes Regional Commission was established 
Under Title V of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 to assist 'the esseritially 
nonmetropplitan counties Of northern MinTOSOta, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. No such body way Estab- 
lished rn the manufacturing and urban sections of the 
region covering the southern portions of those three 
states plus Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The latter 
states^have joined with Iowa in applying to the S^ecre- 
tary of Commerce for designation as a Title V Re- 
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glonol Oey^lopmont Cammission. but 0{>oin Iho cioci- 
siofi has been withheld pending decisions about the 
future of such t)odie$ under Federal legislation. 

' ir 

I ho vvlSl North Central states, with the exception of 
Iowa, ard ombracod gntjgr thg O'd Wo$t Rogioncii 
Commission established in 1972, Numerous privaje 
regional organisations hove focused attention on re- 
gional economic issues in the past, most notably the 
Upper Midwest Counctl Initialed by the Minneapolis 
FeiJerdI Reserve Bank. 

With tho^ resurgence of manufacturing and other gm- 
ploymenl growth, a central regional preoccupation in 
the West North Central sfrea is with Federal agricul 
tural pohcy and particularly the problems of fluctuat- 
ing farm prices and the inability of farmers to earn 
; ^ sufficient return on their crops to match inflation in 
their production costs. 

In the East North Central area, major concern is witfi 
stagnation in the employment base of many of the 
older urban manufacturing centers. In 1977, the Gov- 
t ernors of thp six Great Lakes states e,stab I ished a 

' Committee for Great Lakes Economic Action which' 

is formulatiog cooperativ^e plans for future efforts m 
the region. reconnaissance of regional problems 
found that: v i ^ 

• Access to capital is lacking for new high-risk ven 
tureS, a national and not merely a regional problerii. 

• Labor costs, productivity, wOrk rules, and-work 
attitudes are key problems in rnuch of the region. 

• The availability of energy ^nd the Assurance of its 
supply is* a key issue for both existing industry and 

. expansion in this region. 

• While ample water resources generally are one of 
tfie region's great riatural assej| that could be market- 
ed to advantage, there are pahs of the region that 
suffer because of lack of water or the availability of- 
facilities ^or water and sewerBge treatment. 

, • Though reoccupation of central-city areas is the 
key to revitali7ing many urban economies in this re- 
gion, land is not being converted to new uses, f^^ch 
of the land in major cities andnn sOme smaller towns 
lies idle when it could be turned to more productive 
industrial, commercial, and residential uses. 

• While the region*s transpOrtatiqn facilities wefe 
^ major assets in making it the rnanufacturing core of 

the country, it now suffers from a deteriorating rail 
network^ deficient secondary highways in some areas, 
and there is a need to expand seaway commerce 
which at present must pay tolls unlike other traffic 
on Federally financed waterways. 

s 



Tht South The South, like Now England, has long 
had a special sense of regional identity. This is reflect- 
ed in the large number of interstate arrap^m*ats in 



the South in education, energy, water resources devel 
opment. and a host of other flolos. The, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Nation's first major Feder- 
ally inspired ruyionai experiment, coviirs i>arls of 
North Carolina. Tennessee. Alabama, and Kentucky, 
i wp regional commissions uslabiishecf undui Title V 
operate in parts of the South the Coastal l^lains 
Regional Commission in portions ofVlorido. Georgia. 
South Carolina. North Carolina, and Virginia and the 
O/'arks Reglohal Commission covering tlie states of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. In addition, tlio 
Appalachian Regional Commission covers all of 
West Vrrginia and |)ortions of nine other southern 
states. 

The most recent addition to this galaxy of southern 
regional organisations is the Southern Growth Pol- 
icies Board, governed and supported by the state 
governments of 13 southern states. The Board serves 
6s regional foruni on^ regional ^growtfi issues and is 
intended to help the South anticipate and cope witfi 
economic and social change. 

The Board has closely n^onitored the divergent trends 
^of growth in th^ South: rapid growth in some areas of 
the region on one hand and persistent poverty and 
unemployment in some urban qentors and rural re- 
gions on the other. 

Two states, Florida and Texas, accounted for about 
twO-thirds of the 1970-76 net inmigration and almost 
half of the population growth. Personal income and 
nonagricultural employrrfent Increases we^-e also con- 
centrated in those two states. 

While the differences between residents of the South 
and the rest of the Nation have been modified by 
substantial inmigration, the Southern population still 
differs significantly from the rest of the country i 
several respects. ^There are higher proportions 
blacks and-yOung persons In the South and fhe educa 
tional attainment of the adult population is well 
belov^ the national average. A comparison of eco- 
nomic data shows the South becoming increasingly 
like the rest of the country economically, but in these 
, two aspects corivergence with the rest^of the Nation 
appears distant. I 

Southerners are" on the average, poorer than their 
counterparts in the rest of the country, despite a 
1970-76 increase in personal income that was above 
the national rate. Income levels in tf]e South remain^ 
below the national averages, and the 1976 per capita 
income in the South was $5,771, ninety percerjt o^ 
the comparable figure for the Nation, However, the 
effect of lower incomes is offset somewhat by a cost 
\, of livtng estimated to* be about six percent below the 
^national level. ^ j 



Expansion in population, income and employment Is 
distributed unevenly between central cities and other 
metropolitan areas in the South. Older cities in the 
South ore experiencing the sanio population dynamics 
as older cities in other regions. Mucli of the new 
Soulhern populatioa growth has lendod io be in low 
density developments in or near metropolitan areas 
and in smaller cities and towns in nonmetropolltan 
areas. However, high density urban growJth has oc- 
curred in sonic areas, particularly Florida, where re- 
sort and retirement developments are crowded along 
th<1|C0ast in muUi family units. 

Industrial growth, particularly manufacturing, has 
als(i been decentralized and scattered in rural areas 
and smaller cities^throughout the region. 

Urban and metropolitan growth in most Southern 
metropolitan areas has been relatively dispersed, low 
density in character. These growth patterns threaten 
to seriously strain the fiscal capacities of many local 
governments in the South in the future. High density 
urban living is at the opposite extreme frorii the cur- 
rent patterns of dispersed growth, which contribute 
to urban sprawl. Southern states and their cx)rnrnu- 
nities will, in all likelihood, seek Jo impleriient growth 
mand^^nient policies that attempt to find a middle 
ground DHween "brban sprawl and high-density urban 
living. 

Southern economic growth is closely tied to the avail- 
ability of energy. Since the South contains a major 
portion of the Nation's energy supplies, national 
energy supplies will also be dravyn to a large extent 
from the South. 

Even though the region has much, of the Nation's 
energy reserves, almost all partS of the South are 
threatened with energy shortages in the immediate 
future. Already, curtailments of natural gas. have 
causeff severe economic dislocations to industries in 
the Southeastern st^os^/ 

Efforts in the South to supply regional and national 
energy needs will cause major conflicts with environ- 
mental objectives. They include: 

• The siting of new energy facilities/irlcluding nu- 
clear plants and the disposal of nuclear wastes. 

• Increased coal production and the associated eh* 
vironmental impacts of strip mining, increased water 
consumption, thermal pollution, air pollution from 
burning coal and Industrial development in coal pro- 
ducing areas. 

• Outers Continental Shelf oil anci gas development 
and the associated onshore and secondary Jpvelop-, 
ment. 
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• The^ constructioh of superpo>ts along tjie Gulf 
coast and the irssociiJted secondary impacts. 

The West The West is divided into iwo census divi 
sion^ the Mountain West and the Pacific Him. l=ol 
iQwing Wprld VVar'H^ the Pacific Rim was the pre \ 
eminent rapid growth region of the country. In the 
1970s, the Mountain West superseded it as the most 
rapidly growing area. 

The Mountaiq West has experimented with numerous 
interstate organizations to rTieet regional needs, some 
public, some private, some o combination of the two: 
three Regional Ecoriomic Development Commis^^ 
slons-the Four Corners Regional Commission, the 
Pacific Northwest, Regional Commission, and a part 
of the Old West Regional Commission, ^^^©re are a 
number of river basin commissions. And the Federa- 
tion of. Rocky Mountain States, a forum of public 
and private leaders from the region has just recently 
l:)een disbanded. 

j)se Western Governor's Conference is a long-standing 
regrtjnal voice in national affairs for the region's inter; 
ests.'And a new organization, Jhtended to consolidate 
some regional activities, the Western Governors Policy 
Office, includes r^ost of the Mountain states and sev- 
onol other western states as well. 

Efforts by western states to articulate a new. simpler 
set of regional arrangements continue, but the re- 
gion's concerns and interests ar^^/eadily identifiable. 

Water is perhaps the top concer/t of western develop- 
rnent since the region was first settled. As Federal 
water policy reviews are undertaken, tftere is deep 
concern Jn many western states that the complex of 
water laws evolved in each of the states over a long 
period of time will be jeopardi^eQ or isurped. 

A lar^ percentage of land in the western states is in 
the public domain and therefore Federally-controlled. 
DevelpQ^jnent on those lands affects the states and 
communit^ies. Western states continually press for 
closer cooperation between the Federal governmer^t 
and states \n coordinating Federal, state, and local 
development\plans and Federal land" management. 

Potential dev^^oP'T^^nt of western energy resources 
and fhe impact, bf that development on local commu- 
nities is a^elated regiorial issue. Western states press 
for Feoeral-state partnerships in planning energy 
development on Federal lands or on off-shore leases 
to both anticipate and cope with economic, social, 
environmental, and physical consequences, including 
the construction of new ^rpmunities or expansion of . 
existifgjepmmun'rties. , \ • 

IU3 
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Tho agricuUurol states urge long lerm agrcernents 
with foreign purchasers'for American fnrm exporls to 
improve the prediclability of ogricultural nuukels. 

Htiwciii. California. Oregon. Wfishniglon. and Colo ^ 
rado life engaged in sepa^^^ie atlem[)is to (.ope with 
the problems of inmigration and urban expansion. 
The. futur,e expansion of urban areas m Arizona opd 
elsewhere require'oxpensive water transfers. 

Such issues inevltabW^lTrDrnpt searches fcir rnechan 
isms by means of wlk;h Pcderol. regional, state, and 
local interests can Lie harmonized in guiding tlu: 
future growth and development of tho area. 
V 

Tho Western Governors' Policy Of fice supports estab 
lishment of a nationwide system of regional develop- 
ment commissions to promote multistate and inter- 
governmental plar^ning and development. Building orl 
the experience with existing regional commissions.^ 
the group urges that the approach be stiengthened 
and broadened with states having the deterrTiining 
voice in decidmg which states would participate in 
which regional groupings. 

Fiitul'e Regional Cooperation 

Ihere is a growing sense of need for coO[*Ji^ration in 
regioris oT the country sharing common problems to f 
pool ideas, to advocate common- positions on the na- 
tional 9cene. to cooper jite in approaches to specific 
problem's, to provide a forum for shared decision- 
making between the locatT state. and'Federal govern- 
fTients and between the public and private sectors. 

The Nation has experiiriented wKh diverse' number r^- 
of instrumentalities to facilitate cooperation across 
•state lines, .some highly formal and involving corn- 
pacts and legislation; others informal, based on little 
more >^han an under^nding. Obviously no single 
model fits all needs. However, there is a necessity for 
the Federal government to re-examine its own role in 
catalysing the formation of new regional organiza- 
tions at both the sub-state and multistate levels, sitTce 
it has been a primary stimulus for proliferation in 
such bodies. 

*> 

In the next two years, .Federal policy on regional 
organizations should be reviewed at two levels: 

• The role of Federal categorical programs in creat- 
ing regional bodies at the sub-state level that may 
further compound the problems of general govern- 
ments; and , 

• The role of the Federal governmwt in stimulating 
and supporting the ford^ation of multi-state organize 
tions. ^ 



While tfiorx} appears to be broad agreement among the 
states that experience with multi state regional devel 
opiTicnt commissions has boon constructive, particu 
larly in serving a fortim for discussing federal, 
state, and local inten^sts. evaluations by such dis- 
interested sources as tho General Accounting Office 
and'the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmentai 
Relations indicate ^hai the enabling legislation ,for 
these commissions is ripe for reconsideration, build- 
ing upon the experience of tlie past 13 years. 

These commissions havcaiiparently not fulfjilcd early 
hopes Hi promoting interst^Jte cooperation and they 
do not provide enjirely satisfactory opportunities for 
participation and cooperation with the private sector 
and local governments. Theii^ present territorial con- 
figurations have become overlapping and confusing. 
And 'their functions and organization rTiay require 
substantial improvement. 

1 he desire for regional coo[)eration on commpn prob 
lems grows stronger. It appears that there is a need 
for more satisfactory mechanisms to facilitate that 
cooperation. 
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4. Impaot of Federal Policies upon Urban 
' Development ^ 



"The influence of Federal policies In the geographic 
.distribution of population and Economic activity Js 
powerful evenNhough these policies, by themselves, 
are not the sole cause of shifts among regions, within 
our urban areas, and between metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas. . .^.Pi'oposed major new Federal 
legislation-. and administrative regulations should be 
analyzed In terms of thqir projected economic, geo- 
graphic, environmental, and other impacts." 

Dr, Charles E. Bishop, President of the 

University of Arkansas 

Summarizing some workshop deliberations 

at the White House Conference on Balanced . t 

National Growth arnl Economic Development, 

February 2, 1978 

•The United States is not alone in feeling the' conse 
quences of urban decentralization. The same trends, 
though' not so far advanced, have begun in other ad 
vanced industrial countries. In Great Britain, there 
recently has been a pronounced trend toward the dis- 
persal of population and employment out of the large 
central cities of that country. In France and Ger- 
many, manufacturing is decentralizing out of the 
cities and declining population growth rates have led 
to innQr city and inner suburb population losses re- 
sembling those in the United States. 

It appears as though modern transportation and com- 
munications, reinforced by changing production tech- 
nologies, the footloose character of many firms in a 
post-industrial econdmy, the groVving influence of 
residential amenities upon population movements,, 
and the inWvertent consequences of public policy are 
underwritibg the decentralization of , population and 
eci^nomic activity in the United States and elsewhere. 

While national policies. and programs are not a pri- 
mary cause of these changes, they do appear to have 
reinforced and abetted them. In some instances they 
have aggravated the problems of communities and 
individuals attempting to cope with economic and 
social change. 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the piecemeal evolution 
of national policies and programs that until recently 
we were unable to state with any degree of certainty 
what their cumulative consequences for the develop- 
ment of the Nation and its communities appeared to 
be. ' " I 

Several major Federal programs and policies have 
reinforced-^oftisn inadvertently-^the trends thatcayse 
• cities to decline. Examples are Federal fundirig of 
^ watftr and sewer systems that have favored construe- 




of new facilities over rehabilitation of old ones; 



Federal highway construction that has encouraged 
rural and suburban growth and tended to hasten the 
destruction of some urban communities, location of 
^etJoral facilitie.^ in suburban rather than central city 
regions, procurem<)nt of F ederal goods and services 
without regard to their urban impact, and failure to 
target the extensive Federal aid already given to local- 
ities to distressed urban areas. (Indeed, Federal' aid 
has become a mainstay of city finances, rising from 
less than 10% of local revenues in 1960 to 40 percent 
or higher in 1978 in many urban cominunitios. Be 
cause of the distribution of revenue sharing and block 
grants. Federal payments to the average municipality 
from 19G9 to 197b rose 50 percent more than ^pay- 
ments to ten major older cities.) 

^The alarming fiscal, unemployment and population 
trends Effecting many of the Nation's coriimunities, 
particularly the older cities of the Northeast and 
North-central regions impel a new reassessment of 
Federal urban responsibilities and programs. 

During the last several years, there have beeri several 
attempts to gather the findings of fragmentary re- 
search on the impacts of Federal programs and to 
present those findings within a coherent framework. 
While many uncertainties remain, the aggregate re- 
suits of policies adopted incrementally can now be dis- 
cerned. Below are discussed some of these policies 
^nd their urban results. 

The Urban Impacts of Transportation Policy 

Highway policY and dacentralization The impact of 
transportation on the si/e, shape and economic condi- 
tion and social character of human settlements is 
pervasive. Ur^til the latter part of the 19th century, 
the relationship among various urban land uses was 
determined by walking distances, whicti created high 
density development at the center of cities and a mix 
of human activities that were dependent on each 
other foJ^ interaction and mutual support. The intro- 
duction of public transit ancj suburban trains allowed 
people to travel farther to outlying areas. Auto- 
mobiles permitted even mor^ decentralization. Los 
Angeles, for example, was first shaped by streetcar 
transit; not until the 1950s did the many small muni- 
cipalities that made yjp the city fill in the undevel- 
oped areas betweenl 

The most powerful direct Federal action that has con- 
tributed to metropolitan decentralization and central 
city 'decline, the opening u^ of nonmetropolitan 
Amerjca, and the regional dispersal Of population and 
ec6nomic activity has been the construction of the 
interstate highway system. 
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Initially, reductions in travel nime along interstate 
routes radiating from principal cities enlarged the 
commuting sheds and trading areas of nietropolitan , 
centers and the large non metro cities, accelerating 
the relative doc:line of distant small communities lying 
beyond the enlarged commuting sheds. They then 
opened up nonmotropolitan cities and smaller and 
medium-si?ed towns to manufacturing locations. In- 
dustrial4#cation is no^A^ much more "footloose" be- 
cause it can draw its community work force'from 
larger areas. 

Ironically, these improvements have enhanced tfie 
locational advantages for manufacturing in many non- 
metropolitan ^reas at the same time they have en- 
abled rural residents to commute to and shop in 
larger communities* an hour or more away. A new 
"rural" environment has thus been created that is 
linked closely with large yrban centers 50 or mqre 
miles aw^yr 

> 

At ^he same time beltvyays wrapped around metro- 
politan areas created a new physical structure for 
multi-nucleated "metropolitan develo|Dment patterns. 
This further contributed to enlargement of metro- 
politan commuting sheds by pruning away the slow 
center city segment of the commuting trip from 
rural locations. 

• Construction of the interstate system has flramati- ' 
cally reduced travel time between cities, conferring 
a neCv competitive advantage on trucks as conveyors 
of commerce. Combined with the massive attrac- 
tion of inter-city passenger traffic tTJ the airlines, 
this has reduced the rail network to heavy reMance 
on bulk freight. 

Decline in highway construction An important trend 
in national transportation is a decline in new highway 
construction. The major reason for this is because the 
interstate highway "system is almost completed, not 
because there has been a decline in automobile usage. 
This rate of increase in new highway construction has 
slowed since the 1960s and esp^ecially sinceyflie early 
1970s. For the three decades from 1930t</l960, the 
average annual increase in the total surf^ged mileage 
of roads and streets was 3.7 perceryr During the 
1960s the average annual rate fell to m percent, and 
since 1970 it has sloped to one perceiVt, with a shift , 
to maintenance. While the Nation's ir\erstate high- 
ways are generally in good condition today, and 
many are relatively new, ^pensive maintenance "pro- 
grams are needed to t^p them safe and comfortable. 

) The interstate highw^ system j:K5^^4jyparing comple- 
tion, has been the most ambiyous public works pro- 
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gram in the history of the nation. Its impacts on 
urban and rural areas have been enormous. By 1978. 
92 percent of the system was open to traffic: 4 per- 
cent was under construction: 3 percent was ai)proved 
but not yet under construction, and only one percent 
(about 500 miles) was not yet approved. 

The originaj^justification of the interstate system wj\p 
to connect cities, states, and multi state regions. This 
goal has been achieved, although two thirds of all 
interstate traffic is within metropolitan areas. Indeed, 
one fifth of all urban transportation is interstate higK^ 
ways. ■ 

Some of the most controversial segments of the inter- 
state highway system are those which will be ysed as 
commuter highways, such as 1-66 connecting norlh-^ 
ern Virginia suburbs to Washington, DX., and 1-85 
northeast of Atlanta. For segments like these, final 
approval has often depended on inclusion of transit 
benefits such as special rush hour bus and car pool 
lanes. 

Increase in urban transit Most Ameriican cities today 
reflect the primary of automobile transportation,'al- 
though a modest increase in transit ridfership has been 
evident in the present decade. Transportation policy 
is beginning to address highway and transit systems in 
a more integrated way.' Both Federal and state poli- 
cies are now concerning themselves with needs to 
maintain highways that are already in use and to offer 
communities the choice of better public transit as 
well as transportatiqp by private automobile. The set- 
tlement patterns of the post-war years drastically 
undermined urban transit. At^the same time that high- 
ways were being built to provide access to the sub- 
urbs, the f low.of population out of the city neighbor- 
hoods cut the use of public trapiit, after which service 
levels were reduced, makin^ublic transit less attrac- 
tive until the only riders left (outside of rush hour) 
were those with no choice— the young, the old, and 
the poor. 

Only in the last few years has transit use begun to re- 
cover "slightly from a 30 year decline, increasing rider- 
ship since 1974 about 0.9 percent per year. During 
the 1960s the total number of transit passengers de- 
creased 2.4 percent per year, and 1.4 percent per year, 
from 1970 to 1974. The decjine reflects the migra- 
tions to the suburbs and also the migration from the 
older, denser cities of the northeast to the less cen-* 
tralized towns of the south and v\/fest. Major transit- 
oriented cities like Boston, New York, afid Phila- 
delphia have lost both population and transit rider- 
ship in recent years. 



Improving urban rail and but trantit The National 
Mass Transportgtion Assistance Act of 1974 resulted 
from (and also stimulated) considerable interest in 
rail transit. About sixty applications from cities for 
subways and aboveground rail systems have bet^n sub 
mitled IQ \he Urban Mas^^ Transportation AdmSj^tra 
tion (UMTA) since 1974. Because the interest f^r ex- 
ceeded Congressional appropriations,^ afld to en 
courage more efficient transportation," UMTA has 
r^uired cities.to show that other^ less expensive tran- 
sit methods wep«^ tried or considered. The require- 
ment for an "alternatives analysis" to ftp subnnUtGd 
with applications for transit proposals has beonSn 
^ important aid to improving transit quality and ef- 
ficiency. 

^ ^ter cities have carefully compared the merits of rail 
^d bus transit, many have discpvered that their 
spread-out neighborhoods, businesses- and shopping 
areas make bus transit more practical. A good bus 
system costs less, and routes (:an be c)d justed to ac- 
commodate shifts in population or coWimerce. Also, 
improvements to bus systems can tffe made quickly, 
unlike rail systems th^t take yearsr to plan and build. 

Since its inception in 1964, UMTA has provided 
Federal financial assistance for the acquisition of 
buses, maintenance or upgrading of vehicles presently 
in service, and transit-related facijities, and for operat- 
ing subsidies. In total, UMTA has provided funding 
, for the purchase of 32,220 buses during the last four- 
teen years. Mc^st of the buses purchased were replace- 
ments; less than 5 percent were expansion to existing 
fleets. During fiscal year 1977, Fedei^^Hiistance was 
given to 132 urban areas to purchas^Ttotal of 3,808 
new buses. The total purchase cos^Jras approximate- 
ly $300 million. 

> 

Federal a^istance has provided to urban and rural 
- areas a wider array of transportation options. Special- 
use vehicles, such as buses specifically equipped for 
the elderly and handicapped, have been funded under 
the grant program, enabling those with limited mobil- 
ity to become more active participants in the regional 
economy and social life, 

Trantit and land uia Perhaps the biggest debate 
about public transit concerns the interrelationship be- 
tween land use decisions affecting future patterns of 
growth and transit decisions. A regional planning 
approach linking the tv^'O has had iJjong support. 
Some foreign cities, like Toronto and Montreal, have 
limited commercial and residential high-rise buildings 
to areas within walking distance of a trapsit station. 
But comprehensive' planning for transit, housing, and 
commercial development has not been very successful 
CD?/^^his country. Only a ^w urban areas, such as the 



Minneapolis-St. Paul area,1iave regional governments 
with legal plarining authority to carry out comprehen 
sive developri^t plans. One recent study indicates 
that effective land use policies in urban areas can sub 
stantially increase mobility while conserving energy as 
well. T,ho potential is especially great in areas where 
new growth is occurring, such as the South and 
Southwest. 
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Urban areas with new rail systems, like the 
ton^ D-C, area, are experiencing substantial 
1n property values near transit stations. U 
greater density' will result. Thus economic 
resulting from the' new rail system may br 
some development similar to that which 
; planning would have achieved, but without 
fits of cof^iprehdnsive planning. . 
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A Department gb^ Transportation report in 1977 
^studied the land use impacts of older rail transit sys-. 
terns in U.S. cities, new rail transit in Toronto, Mon 
treal and San Francisco, and other transit systems 
such as light rail and busways. The report concluded 
that recent transit improvements have been important 
^ inducements to higher-density development near tran- 
sit stations, but only when supported demand for 
new office space and. apartment de^lopment. In 
other words, the transit stations helped determine the 
' location of new demand, rather than generate thern. 
The report ' notes that while major -transit improve 
ments may not cause net gains in urban economic or 
population growth, other urban goal^-such as mobil- 
ity, air quality improvements, and safety-can be 
achieved with transit development. ^ 

New Federal traMportatlon policy New highway and 
^transit legislation sent to Congress in January, 1978, 
represented a year of^rk by the Administration and 
the Congress to integrafe-the highway and transit -pro- 
grams. Extensive hearings had been held in May and 
June i977 by the House Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation. 

The proposed legislation Wludes three major goals- 
to improve urban transpon^on planning, to make 
funding jnore flexible, and to complete essential gaps 
in the interstate system. The Administration ahso has 
proposed slight increases in surface transportation 
funding, which in total would amount to more thati 
$50 billion during the fourjiscal years 1979*82. . . * 

To improve planning, the proposed legislation would j 
consolidate highway and transit planning funds and ^ 
program regulation?. The need to improve transporta- 
tion planning at the regional level has been ap^rent 
for several years, and in 1975 DOT establishefl the 
requi^rrient for Governors to designater "hietropol- 
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itan planning organizations" (MPOs) to make Irans- 
portation decisions in urban areas. But most MPOs 
lack -reftl 'authority and financial independence to 
carry out tl>oir decisions. 

The propos(^d legislation would give new suppon to 
the MPOs and to regional transporialion planning. 
Plannln^Hunds for urb^n areas with a population of 
one million or more would be distributed dinectly to 
metropolitan planning organizations. DOT has pro- 
posed to review and approve transportation plans for 
these areas and to assure consistency with national 
transportation, environmental, and economic goals. 
Smaller^ url^n areas woulfi receive funds distributed 
through state governments. Iho planning funds could 
be used, for highway or transit planning, at the discre- 
tion of the nnetropolitan planning organization. 

hiexible use of transportation funds is (he second 
major goal of the bill, which would set the Federal 
.share at 80 percent for most highway and transit 
capital projects, rather than the cVrrent BCT percent 
^or tfl^sit and 70 percent for non Interstate high 
ways. DOT* argued that the Federal share should be 
the same for all surface transportation projects so* 
that there would be no bias toward either highways 
or transit. The proposed bill would also combine rural 
transportation '^assistance, including operating funds 
for \h0 first time, into a single program under state 
supervision. The "urban systems" pYogrart) enacted in 
1973 would continue with its flexible highway and 
transit program. 

The third major goal is to complete the essential 
intercity gaps of the interstate systert). The DOT 
Secretary has stated "For the past twenty years, na 
tional policy has directed a large part of Federal 
financing for transportation toward construction of 
the interstate highway system. Wtlh most of that sys- 
tem now built and in use, the time has come to bring 
this landmark effort to a sound conclusion." 



mains the same. The proposed legilsaiion calls for the 
Federal* share on all substitute improvements to be 
increased to a uniform 90 percent to provide a qni- ^ 
form basis for transporlaliOn decisionmaking 

The Urban M\x of Water Resources Policy 

A crazy-quilt Federal water policies have grown up ■. 
in an* uncoordinated tow;y>turvy fashion and are car- \ 
ried out through a craz^Quilt qf Federal agencies and \ 
programs. At present, about 2b different FedoraK * 
agencies spend approximately $10 bill.ion for water 
programs. Half of these funds are Sf^ent by tlie ffnvi- 
ronrnental Protection AgeVicy and pthor agencies to 
prevent wat6r pollution by supporting and encourag- 
ing the treatrTient of municipal waste water. The re- 
mainder is spent by the Corps of Engineers, the 
Bureau of TIeclamation, the $oil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the lennessee Valley Authority, and by other 
* ag(^ncies fpr planning, construction, maintenance and 
operation of water projects, largely in orciv/ to sup 
port the de\'elopment and use Of water supplies. 

These various water development programs are aimed 
at such objectives &s: wat&r supplies for land irriga-"^ 
tion, municipal and domestic water systems; flood 
cGntrol; navigation; hydroelectric power, recreation; 
and projecting fish and^wildlife. 

\ 

Urban water* Although ovefall Federal investments in 
developing and. cleaning up the Nation's supply of 
water resources are declining as a portion of the Fed> 
eral budget and relative to Federal expenditures oh 
other forms of natural resources, they are very large, 
and undoubtedly affect patterns 0*f urban and regional 
development. Of the $7.1 billion spent in 1975 20 
percent went to the Middle Atlantic ^rea, the single 
largest recipient. The Great Lakes area and Ohio re- 
ceived another 17 percent. Substantial additional ^ ^ 
funds went to the Southeast and Gulf Qoast areas, the 
Mississippi basin area, and the West. f 
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The proposed legislation includes several special fi 
" nancing mechanisms to enable states short of highway 
funds to start constructing the final segments qf the 
Interstate system promptly. Approved segments 
would have to be under construction by September 
30, 1986^. 

^ Under existing law, the governor and the relevant 
local governments may ^withdraw non-essential seg- 
f\^enXs and use an equivalent amount of funds on 
other highway Or transit projects. However, the Fed- 
•^^1 sharft is redu<:ed from 90 percent for interstates 
toJgO percent for substitute trs^nsit projects, and to 
'^^'^rcent for substitute Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects,, although* the total amount of Federal aid re- 
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Expenditures aimed specifically at water quality and 
pollution Control comprise a substantial portion of 
the overall funds going into the Middle Atlantic and 
Great Lakes ^^B^Hn 1974 -over half of Federal ex- 
penditures for water quality manag*m^nt w^nt into 
these highly urbanized areas. 

Significantly, Federal expenditures aimed at d^elop- 
ing and using water resources are distributed quite 
differently. The region receiving the largest share of 
these water devel^ment funds is the Lower Missis- 
sippi area. The Columbia-North Pacific and South 
Atlantic areas follow in the second and third order. 
Growing areas of the Natron receive large shares 
of Federal investfr^ents in developing their water 
resources. 
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Cooterving water urban growth consequences 

. The Presidoat's new national water policy which em- 
phasizes consors^atlon could affect urban areaS an(i 
development differently by: 

• Betirin^ dowii hf)idest on Uiose regions vyhore 
overall water use and cjrowth in Water needs are most 
rapid, i.e.. the growing regions in the Southwest op«n 
ing up to intensive u^ban development and popula 
tions growth. These ary the "water shortage" reg>6ns. 

Stressing more efficient \vater pricing which is 
Jikely to reallocate scarce water supplies from irriga 
tions to other uses, including urban water users. 

RecvJjring stntes to pay a share of wSter projects 
•and encouiagmg water prices which will cover lull 
project costs. This could reduce the real T ederal sub 
sidy of the expansion of urban water supplies in 
' many growing areas- of the West, ^nd thereby affect 
the rate and type of growth In these areas. 

• Affecting the locations of urban development and 
the initial, short term co^ts of development that does 
occiu io tho flood plain. A portion of almost every 
city in tho Notion lies \\\ the 100 year flood plain. 

Overall, the national water policy could lead to 
ginal reduction in grovvth pressures. 

The Tilt of Tax Policy ToCvard Newness - 

A study by the^Urban Institute finds that, niore-by 
accident than intent, Federal tax policies have had a 
substantial irnpact on the shape of the Nation's urban 
development. Overall the study fOupd that Federal 
tax policies h^Ve: 

• Favored low-density urban sprawl over compact 
development; ^ 

• Accelerated the rate of decentralization in metro- 
politan regions. - , 

* • Favored investment in housing ancl^ other struc- 
tures Over alternative investments in the economy; 

• Favored the cbnstruction'of single-family owner- 
occupied housing over multi-family rental apart- 
ments; 

• Favored the development of new commercial- 
industrial, residential, ^nd pubfic buildings over the 
maintenance and repair of existing structures. 

In general, provisions in the Federal tax code have 
favored new construction and oXitlying development 
in suburbs over development in existing neighbor- 
hood^ thus contributing to Central city housrng ab^n- 
donment, deterioration of existing urban investment, 
and the dedihe of central city tax' bases. 

Perheps the most consistent bias in the tax code 
favors investment in new structures relative to invest- 
^m8nt in the improvement and repair of existing build- 
T-rn^ lr\ many instances, tax regulatory policies have 
fcKJv e profound consequences for the placement of 



Effof:t of Federal Tax Systjirn on tho Relative 
Profitability of Investment In Now Rental 
Buildings as Compared with Investment in the 
Improvement of Old Rontiil Buildings 
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investment, than^ any of the* grant-in-aid programs/ 
with the possible exceptions o< those for highway 
construction and wastewater treatment. 

1 ax deductions allowed hon^ieowners for interest pay- 
ments and property taxes have tondnd in the ()ast to 
^avor liigh-priced, low-density construction of single 
family homes. Renters have been disadvantagecl. 
While/ condOmi>iium construction within already 
pedj areas benefits from this incentive, it is 
ial.thtJ^^'this provision in the tax code be evafu- 
' ated in light of the need to encourage homeownership 
and upgrading in estaWished urban neighborhoods. 

[depreciation schedules tend to^ favor "investments in 
. new construction over rehabilitation by allowing 
more rapid depreciation of new construction. These 
same schedules also encourage rapid turn-over in own- 
ership and tend to discourage maintenance. As one 
tax authority puts it: "The incentive is to build, 
depreciate, sell, then build again. I his creates an in- 
ducenient to continue constructing new builcjjngs 
where land is cheap-the land cannot be depreciated- 
whilejpllowing older buildings to decay." 

Th^. CotrnCil on Environmental Quality has reported 
'that, in the eyes of some expert observers, capital 
gains treatment is perhaps the most important Fed- 
eral tax provision in stimulating the conversion oi 
open rural land to development. 

However, the Council has also dravyn attention to the 
need for states and localities to re-evaluate the conse- 
quences of their own \3x practices. In particular, the 
structure of local property taxes ^nd the relative 
emphasis upon improvements must be re-examined. 
Tha Council observes that "at present, land in urban 
areas tends to be undervalued and the improvements 
on land overvalued for tax purposes. Consequeritly, 
landowners in urban ar'eas are discouraged from res- 
toring structurally sound buildings or replacing deter- 
- iorating ones with new structures, since such improve- 
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rnonts will raise toxos disproportionately. On the 
developing fringe, of urban oroas. low taxes on raw 
land have oncouracjed speculative purchase and leap 
frog development." Site value taxation. is an alterna 
tive worthy ol stuious study and debate at the stdte 
and local level. . ^ 

E$iate taxes and other dleniei^ts in the tax codes at 
Odch level of governmen^lso have an impact on the 
disposal of land and property. , 

Use of the jax code to*achievo special purposes has 
SOnielimos generated windfall profits for a few at the 
expense of communities and individuals. In deter 
.mining xsV policies appropriate to future national 
urban policies, it is^ssential that careful evaluations 
be made of the possible consequences of any pro 
posed t|ix code incentives In order to detect (Possible 
perverse results in advance. 

Shifting Federal Expenditures-South and W&«t 

Federal expenditures In several forms have played 
instrumental roles, in affecting regional and local 
growth. The location of Federal installations, the 
patterns of Federal procurement, and th&distribution 
of .Federal payrolls all affect patterns of regional 
development. Since the Korean Conflict, there has 
been a substantial shift in the patterns of procure- 
ment and the location of installations and Federal 
payroll in favor of the Southern and Western regions 
and away from the older industrial areas of the North 
and Midwest. 

Federal grants-in-aid have become an increasingly im- 
portant element rn Federal expenditures. 

Federal grants to state and local governments have 
existed for ^ long time, but only recently have they 
come to represent a significant part of total Federal 
spending. During the 1950s and 1960s the share was 
less than 10 percent of all Federal outlays, but since 
.then it has increased rapfdiy and is projected to reach 
17.8 percent in fiscal 1978. Grants to state and local 
governments for payment to individuals, such as pub- 
lic assistance or Meidicaid, will make up a little over 
one-third of the 1978 total. The remainder consists of 
grants for education, training, employment and social 
services; commerce and transportation; community 
and regional development; general revenue sharing; 
natural resources, environment, and energy; and a 
variety of other intergovernmental aids, 

Fedferal aid also represents a growing share of state 
and local government revenues. State and local de-% 
pendency on Federal aid has shown periods of jrapid 
increase followed by a slight tapering off, but .never 
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has the^Federefl share dropped back*to the level that 
prqcodod the growth, ' The year 1975 apparently 
marked the beginning, of a new growth period. \X^ith 
the ratio, of Federal aid to state arid local receipts 
from own sources piedictod to loach 3b. 3 [percent in 
1977. 

Alon^ with the rise in significance of Federal grants in 
state 3n& local budgets, irnportant shifts have oc- 
curred in functional categories. Federal aid for public 
welfare has increased only slightly as a perceritage of 
state and local -own source revenue since 1954. Grants 
for education showed a slight in(;:reaso between 1954 
ami 1964. with a sut)Stantial growth in relative impor- 
tance since then. Highway grants reached their peak 
share of slate and local revenues in the mid sixties 
gnd hayj9 since declined. Grants for housing and con>- 
munity development have expanded significantly but 
are still small in the overall picture. The most dramat- 
ic expansion in Federal aid, especially in recent years, 
has occurred in general revenue sharing, some of tlio 
nevvor block grants,. and grants under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act. Changes In the 
composition of Federal grants contribute to th.e 
changjng'patterns of regional allocations. 



As of 1975. two regions-^the^ Northeast and the 
West received greater percentages of Federal grants- 
. in aid than their respective population percentages, 
while the other two regions~tlfe fvlidwest and South- 
received smaller percentaqafcthan th^ir populations' 
share. The Midwest's share o^ederal aid was also less 
than its share^of national income. For each of the 
other regions the picture is to some degree mixed. 

TotaT grants per $1,000 of personal income and as a 
percentage of total general revenue in 1970 and 1975^ 
were highest in the South. The West and the North- 
east had the highest Federal aid per Capita in 1970 
and 1975 respectively. In both 1970 and 1975, the 
Midwest was lowest according to every measure. 

Between 1970 and 1975, the Northeast moved from 
below the national average to above or approximately 
even with the national average by all three measures. 
During the same period, the*Midwest remained below 
the national average in all three measures of Federal 
assistance, while- thQ West stayed above the national . 
norm for two of the 'three measures. The South 
posted above national average figures in grants as a 
percentage of total general revenue and grants per 
$1,000 of personal income, but the per capita meas- 
ure for 1975 was below the national norrli. 

Although the absolute per capita^ amounts show 
the West as the leading region in 1970, the direction 
of change enuring the five-year fSeriod illustrates 
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ndi!>ons oi n»o U S [Suroau o' tho Census Oovemment.ii 
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a relative movement toward a regibnal balance 
of Federal aid delivery, reilecting previous policy 
changes in Washington and peMiaps a rogionally dif- , 
Jerential ef^ect^of the recession. Ttie differential be- 
tween the Northeast and the South was reduced be- 
tween the 1970-7b period with tlio Northeast actually 
surpassing the South in the 1975 per capita measure. 

This yanking*of regions changes when welfare grants 
ap^^liminated. The West became highest in 197b, and 
th(r Northeast fell to thir^. Thus, the inclusion of 
recession induced grants may not reflect the under 
lying full employment trend in grants. ' 

It is misleading to draw inferences from regional data 
witl^otjt examining individual state data. While the 
Northeast received ine mqst money per capita in 



In the West. 10 out of 13 states do bot'ter than aver- 
age. Lven when Alaska, with $740 per caprta. iS re- 
moved, tlio West St Ml receives $240 per iiapita. With 
Out Aloski^. the variance is lower tfian tluit of the 
MiTiwost. ^ 



Distribution of Total Grants by 
Region, 1975 (Dollars Per Capita) 
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Nolo It Washlngion. D C io refnovod rrom (h« South, tho rogional mo»n 
drop^ from 220 lo?11 «nd tho standard dOvUlion f«llfl to 96 0 SimiUdv. Iho 
exciuftton uf Alaska tfom (ho Wost fodocos tho rogtonal Jivoisgo lo 240 «nd 

Iho standard doviaHon fftlls t(\28 20 , 



Source: Academy lor Contornporaf/Probloma staff computatlona 
baaed on U S Department of tho Treasury. Foder^i Aid to States. 

1975. 



Hidden Development Aspects of Regulatory Rolicies 

r 

Regulatory agencies, almost by definition, have a re- 
sponsibility to be judicious and nondiscriminatory in 
their policies with respect to regional ecfUity. While 
the commissions regulating transportation must con- 
sider equity, they are inore concerned with rnaintam* 
ing strong national systems than regional or iirban 
balances. ^ 

AttiBmpts to have regulators take other natioHbl ob- 



197^ four out of/oine states received an amQunt ^ective$ into account, particularly those that affect 

. — — < _x rf.ooo vy r Togional development, have failed primarily because 

the imposition of such objectives is taken to mean the 
conscious application of inequities in allowing prao- 



below the Rational average of $233. Vermont, is an 
> outlier with $327, but it is New York's $313 per 
capita and high population weight that pulls the re" 
gional average up. f 



Only two ot 12 states in the Midwest lie above the 
national aveVage. Even with South Dakota's $312, the 
variance in the Midwest is fairly low (the, lowest of 
the regions). Almost all of tho states are in the same 
position. 

In the South, eight of 17 states lie above the nationtil 
average. Mucl^i^of the varianj^o disappears vi/hen the 
District of Columbia is taken out of Jhe region; Its 



grant allocation in 1975 was $1,00Stpt^ capita 



tices within a regulated industry to vary from one 
Section of the country to another. Regulatory policies 
have had and do have a profound impact OR the pat- 
terns of national development,. however, because they 
contain ''hidden" development policies.' There are 
development objectives implicitly built into certain 
regulatory practices. iRailroad freight differentials 
have had major consequences for !;egional and urban 
development in t|ie past and regulation of the rails 
may have helped disadvantage rail freight over motor 
fi:eight. (The steady decline of railroads has had pro- 
found implications for many sections of the ^country 
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and confounds the attainment of environmental ond 
resource objective's welL 
% 

Regulation of airline rates, has, as one objective, pres 
ervaiion of s<irvice into loss profitable areas of the 
country by propping up the rates on profitable routes 
"in order to cover airline costs on unprofitable routes. 
This has led to both problems and cut throat com- 
petition on profitable routes. 

The Inter^^e Commerce Commission in an attempt 
to preserve some share of the market for railroads, 
water carriers, and trucking firms, s^ts prices for all 
riiodes at roughly the costs of \)^g highest CQSt mode. 
* This policy has been justified on the grounds of pro 
tecting a balanced transportation system. Its immedi- 
ate consequence may have been to keep transporta- 
tion costs artificially high, thus forestalling the em- 
ployroent of lower cost technologies. 

There is some possibility that f^oderal and state air 
and water quality regulations-tied ultimately to pub 
lie health-will reinforce residential dispersal even 
while other national objectives may require curtail- 
ment of that process. It is too early to document 
fully such a trend, but it is fairly clear that th^ regula- 
tions can contribute to the cost of housing by raising 
thO/^rice of land. 

Regional Varfancebf Ipcome purity 

Welfare programs havel^een presumed traditionally to 
have had significant influence on the direction of mi- 
gration flows in recent decades. Present evidence does 
not indicate any profqund effects from the welfare 
differentials that exist between states on the initial 
decision of migrants to move. The possibility of em- 
ployment at the destihation or the fsrct that kin have 
made the same move seem to more importantly af- 
fect that decision, Hov\/ever, there is some evidence 
that higher welfare payments may persuade a migrant 
to stay in one area rather than move to another once 
he has arrived and has failed to f inpl a job. 

The regional impacts of different income j^sistance 
^ programs vary/ Retirement income is generally dis- 
persed, but. with some concentration in .the "sun- 
shine'' regions, though even this pattern is changing as 
the number of retirees in such areas as northern Mich- 
igan, and northern N*ew Englarid is now growing. 
Other income security payments ^re concentrated in 
the poorest counties and centra) cities where the low- 
est incomes and poverty have their highest incidence. 
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Urban Shaping Coniequencet of ' 
Sewer and Water Progfami 

The construction ar'id location of sewer and water 
facilities liavo had a powerful effect on the cost, pal 
tern and timing of url}an doveloprnont in the Nation's 
metropolitan ardas In lorrns of land value, many 
studies have shown that sewered, vacant land in t»>e 
surrounding metrpolitan suburban ring is two to four 
times the value of unsewered land in the same com- 
munities. 

Specifically, in terms of land use. sewer and water 
facilities affect land use predominantly by increasing J 
the supply \>f developable land in urbanizing areas. . 
I he amount of increased land supply has been essen- 
tially dependent upon "exqess capacity"— that is, ca* 
pacity beyond that needed to handle the peak flow 
from the present urban population of the particular 
area served. This feature alone has helped to induce 
excessive growth 'and urban sprawl In metropolitan 
areas. Also, in the past builders and landowners havfe 
felt that they^can develop land at, the urban fringe 
and use septic tanks and wells with the hope that 
sewer and water funds would ultimately be available 
for localities to extend ^ewer, and water facilities and 
lines. 

Thus, like highway policies and programs, sewer and 
water policies and prograrns have led to urbar\^eC:en- 
trti^atlon an'd sprawl. This has been especially true, 
of the wastewater treatment facilities grant program 
under the Envl^nmental Protection Agency which 
provides billions of dollars a year in sewer and water 
facilities. This program has unwittingly contributed 
to the underwriting of suburban sprawl in metropoli- 
tan areas mainly because of its "excess treatment ca- 
pacity" criteria In <he construction of interceptor 
sewers and treatment plants. Most of the communi- 
ties benefiting from this'program have been in subur- 
ban locations. 

Federal sewer and water assistance to States and lo- 
calities, however, can be strategically useful in direct- 
ing the pace and pattern of growth. In recognizing 
this; EPA has recently proposed a number of regu: 
lations to leduce sprawl which would prevent the cre- 
ation of unneeded excess wastewater treatment ca- 
pacity- One regulation will require that population 
projections for all communities in a given state, when 
added together, not exceed the projections ot the Bu- 
reau of Economic Analysis of the Department of 
Commerce for that state by more than five percent. 
This population estimate will insure that those waste- 
water treatment facilitie^^hich ara! built meet only 
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"reasonable" growth needs. For (he same rooson. an 
other of EPA's proposed regulations requires that, 
barnng special circumstances. Ih^ design period <or 
planning interceptor sewers be limited to twenty 
years. Finally, in order to protect environmentally 
sensitive areas, such as /wetfancis. flood plains, and 
prime agricultural lancj/, EPA will discourage roller 
tion systems which yv^uld encourage new growth ^on 
those areas. ^ 

In addition to these measures, coordinating the waste- 
water facility construction program with the ^reawide 
water resources planning program oM strengthening 
the role of metropolitan agencies in dealing with cen 
tral city and suburban wastewater needs on an area 
wide basis will also help reduce the unintended "thin 
ning out" ^consequences of past Federal sewer and 
water policy and program actions. 

Tfw "Thinning Out" ConMqu«nc«t of Housing Policy 

Over the past thirty years, naflonal ^lousing goals have 
*been translated into the construction of new housing. 
Relatively little effort was given to conserve existing 
housing stock, an*emphasis now, being altered by the 
present Administration's housiijg policy.. The focus of 
past FHA/VA home mortgage programs was On 'build 
ilig riew housing on the unbuilt developable land in 
suburbia. Along with Federal highway and^sewer and 
water policies, th^,past Federal hbusing emphasis has 
had its noticeable part in Jorn)ing4he concentric cir- 
cles of racial and econorrKc separation that persist in* 
many metropolitan areay. It ha? augmented resource 
and energy intensive suburban sprawl and help rr^is- 
dlrected residential development theretjy contributing 
to dir pollution, dinrlinlshing productive farm land and 
endangering ground water. Yet. the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended^ whicH^called for Mfe and decent 
housing for all Americans also Sought .the 'develop- 
ment of vyell-plannect^. Integrated residential neighbor- 
hoods and the development aqd redevelopment qf 
immunities/' 

On the other hand, however, 'there has 9^n a ma/ked 
rise in housing quality since 1950 as menticjined ear- 
lier. Most of*the housing built Since 1S49 has been 
located? in the suburbs— alrrwst 80. percent. For a ma- 
jority of American households, the household Income 
dev.Qted to housing cost has declin#d since 1950. This 
is in spite of the rapidly escalating housing costs since 
1970 identified by the HUD Task' Force Report on 
Housing Costs as a nationwide problem not limiteato 
a^few cities or regions. (Much of this jpcreasedicost is 
due to an increase in regulations tf^.at deal with financ- 
ing; environment, land developnhent, Hosing con- 
struction 5(pd rehabilitation, the prpvision of support- 
ing facilities, and, a lack of deyelopal^lejserviced land 



in many urban areas.) Millions of buyers of this hous- 
ing have made great use of FHA/VA home^mortgoge 
programs. altho6gh ihuio has boon p doclino in use of 
Federally insured and guarantnod loans to finance 
homes since 1970 wfion it was 17 r^crcont Jor yll now 
units notionwido. 

Beyond the sprawl and decentralization of urban 
areas, post Federal fiousing policy has also provided on 
additional, inadvertent incentive to the abandonment 
of housmg and neighborhood^ in central cities. In- 
deed there is a direct connection between suburban 
housing being built in a motropolrton area and the 
market for existing housing in already developed 
neighborhoods, Fssontially tfie rale of new housing 
production in each metropolitan area affects greatly 
the provision of adequate housing for low-inconne 
households. For example, a housing surplus occurs, 
when the rate of new construction exceeds fiousohold 
formation.' which happened from .1970 through 1973 
OS housing starts soared over 10 million. Since this 
record production exceeded household formoticin 
during thisjDOriod, a surplus of 900,00Q units a year 
resulted- Most of the surpli|^s remained in the.majority 
of 'metropolitan areas, which caused millions of 
households to "filter up" through the surplus while 
housing vacancies "filtered down." These vacancies 
became concentrated in the oldest, most cjeteriorated 
inner city nei^borhoods and have caused, accelerat- 
irig abandonment of these neighborhoods. Thus, the 
operation of the housing market has contributed sig* 
nlficantly to suburban decentralization'and inner city 
detefioratiCn. i 

f . - \ 

Suburban decentralization might be slowed with 
stringent growth coiMrols by suburban communities 
to stem the tide of new residents (and the con- 
comitant prol^lem of highw property taxes, pollutior^ 
ar^ congestion). Also, additional f^ederal regulation^ 
could effect the capacity of the housing industry to 
satisfy rising housing derri^lvls created by expan.dingy 
household formations. These*factors might be a ben- 
efit for central cities ^d inner suburbs since such 
tdemands could be deflected toward existing housing 
with the slow down of new housing production and 
the rapid increase of its costs. 

Still, the pVocess of urbe^ decentralization within the 
Nation's metropolitan areas will probably continue 
for some time given the preference and satisfaction of 
the majority of Aniericans to live in a suburban enyi- 
ronmenl Thus, it may become necessary to develop 
new procedures by means of which new construction 
can be balanced against rehabilitation not oniy^at the 
national level, but within "each df tpb^^Natiorf's major 
housing markets. It would also be important to tie 
together more closely the metropolitan-wide housing 



planning wilh housing plans roquirod for *FodorolIy 
assisted housing and cOmniuniiy dovclopment and 
wilh Iho nbn assisted Federally insured housing pro 
grams to assure equ^^t«blG housing opportunities and 
sound url)an devolopnion\r)ailorns on a nielropohlan 
wide scale, 

Th« Lack of a Fadaral Recreation Policy 
for Urban Araai 

The Importance of Urban Recreation in Communis 

fiat The economic importance of rccrootion lo com 
,munities and tjiies is undorscorftil^Mi a study by the 
Rand Corporation, which concluded that policies af- 
fecting the quality of local amoniiios such as pollu- 
tion control and the provision of cultural and recrea 
tional facilities will also affect .migration patterns of 
households and the location decisions of some om 
ployers. The study suggests that increasing the attrac- 
tiveness of lesiden^tial areas may be more oMuring to 
new industry and commerce than simpky reducing 
taxes. Improved urban ameriities are not only dosiiable 
for their own sake, to enhance the quality of life for 
city dwellers, but may also be essential to the eco- 
nomic survival of cities, 

€ 

President Carter's recreatidn grant proposal submitted- 
to Congress in May 1978. reflected growing recogni 
tion that recreation is closely tied to the quality of 
urban life. This f)oini was forcefully illustrated in the 
l8-pionth study of. urban recreation and ope^ space 
preservation undertaken by the Department of the 
Interior at the direction of Congress, The study drew 
these major conclusions 

• There is no existing national strategy to meet vit^al 
urban recreational and open s^Qce needs. 

• Laclj^ of coordination among the Federal/state, 
encJ local agencies now providing recreation decreases 

tthe usefulness of existing progranjs.* ^ 
f Most public recreation prpgrams in mostx:ities are 
underfinanced, understaffed, limited in scope, poorly 
distributed, and serve the needs of no more than 
^mall segments of the population. 

the study reported that indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities located close-to-home • are important 
• to* urban residents, and they are not satisfied with 
^-...j^at e><ists.^ In all the urban neighborhoods sam- 
pled by the study 77 percent of the^ residents re- 
ported dissmis'faction wilh recreation opportunities. 
Di^Q^tisf action approached 100 percent in ^low in 
come neighborhoods. 

Tha Moilaft Fadaral Aid for Urban Recra^tlont 

Naadi Federal money Is a potentially powerful but 
still modest source .of aid to urban recreation. ^The 
Federal money for recreation development and 
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open spac^ acquisition is the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fuiid (L&WCF). Forty percerfl of the Fund is 
to bo used by Federal lana management agencies and 
since 196b it has provided nearly $1.2 billion to ac^ 
qune over 1,0 million Tederal acios for the forest 
Service, National Park Service, f-ish and Wildlife Sorv 
ice, and liureou-Of Land Managemoni, Most of tfiese 
Federal lands were acquired lor the purpose of pre- 
serving natural areas of unique significance. Few Fed 
eral acquisitions, however, were near metropolitan 
areas, or related directly to the needs, nor Is such ac- 
^^s^uijitiop specifically directed by the L&WCF, 

Up to GO percent of the Fund Is apportioned by Con 
gress to the states. Since 1905, $1.b billion in Fund 
money has been matched against state and local funds 
for acquisition* of some 1.C million acres and for the 
development of recreation facilities at 14,000 jJfete 
and local parks. 
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the state, as at the Federal level, policies for using 
the Fund have not specifically been diroctai to meet 
the needs of urban areas. Of the ten most populous 
states (accounting for more than half the Nation's 
population) only one, Florida, has obligated L&WQF 
money to urban areas inl^oportion to the number of 
people living there. 

Overall, the Land and Water Conservation Fund has 
not provided close to homo recreation for densely 
populated urban areas of the Nation. Per capita, niore 
than twice as much Fund assistance has gone to rural 
as to urban areas, further, within metropolitan areas, 
suburbs have received 'twice as much monfey as- the 
core city areas. Although a gmater absolute share of 
total LgtWCF grants has gone to uiban than to rural 
areas, costs of acquisitior^ in the rural areas are gener 
ally much lower, From 1966 to '1977,-only 37 per- 
cent' of the acreage acquired by state and local gov- 
ernments through the L&WCF *was In jn^Vopolitan 
areas, where most of the Nation's people live. 



Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Average Per Capita^bligations; > 
Fisoal Years 196^-1 

(In Rural, Suburban and^Vrban Areas) 









Average 




PofjuTatlQn 


Obligations 


Per Capita 


Areo 


(Million^) 


(fvlllllons) 


Obligation 


NoNon^il Totol 


203.2 


$1,470.7 


$ 7.24 


Rural (Non-SMSA) 


b4.9 


692,7 


10.79 


SMSA TQtol 


140.3 


878.1 


• 5.92 


Central Citlo3 


61.5 


238.8 


3.88 


Suburban 


86.8 


639.3 


7.36 



Source: U.S. Deportment of InterlW, National Urban Rec- 
reation Study: Technical Rep^)rts. V^umo 1 , Urban OpoD 
Space-Ex lstinij|tofdi(^ns, Opportur!\tles and Issues. i9T8. 
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Financially hard-prossod cities oMon^icTiply cannot af- 
ford the 50 percent match requirod to use the F und 
offf^ctivoly. with the result that the r und gonoraUy 
assists communities with matching resources, whirl) 
may not bo those with the greatest 0[)en space and 
recreation r)eeds. f-mally the l^J^WCF is statutorily 
limited to the acquisition ot open space and develop 
mom of new outdoor recreaj^n resources: often, 
however, the critical needs in cities are for indoor 
facili)[ie$ and for rehabilitation of existing facilities. 

General Revenue Sharing is also an important source 
of funds for local parks and recreation, providing 
about $317 million nationwide m the 12 montf)senci 
ing June 30, 1976, which is al)Out 7 percer)t of all 
GRS expenditures. Cities of more than 1.000.000 
spent th\9 smallest proportion of these funds for rec- 
reation, ) 

The Compr<^hensive trnployment and Training Act 
(CET A) is playing on 4inportant albeit unplanned role 
in uiiban recreation. Under the CCTA program the 
FedoM governn)ent gives financial aid largely by for- 
mula tok state 'and local sponsors to conduct employ^ 
ment ann training programs. AuthQri/ed activities iiv 
elude trar\sitional public service employment. In fiscal 
year 1976;\CETA provided almost half of all f^ederal 
dollars sporit on parks and recreation in cities and 
counties. Trie result fias been not simply short-term 
employrTienK but reliance by the larger, fiscally- 
troubled citids on CETA-paid employees for mainte- 
nance ancj opWation of recreational facilities. Because 
untrained CET^A^-emTyioyees are replacing permanent 
park and recreation workers, the quality of main 
tenance and operations is suffering. 

The Community development Block Grant Program 
(CDBG), a small V>ublic works and capital improve- 
ment program administered by HUD, has also beefl a 
principal source of Federal money for urban recrea- 
tion and open space since 1974, wh^n it consolidated 
seven categorical programs of Federal aid to cities, 
^ncluding the old Open Space Program. ($683 rpillion 
were obllgatea tpr acquisition of about 550,000 acre§. 
of land between 1961 and'H974 under the Open 
Space ProgramJ At present the block grant program 
provides as nriuch Federal grant money for capital as- 
sistance as the L&WCF.- In fiscal yiQ.ar 1976 cities and 
urban counties spent $132J million in CDBG funds 
on recreation. In fiscal year 197,6 entitlement cities 
s|:^nt 7.8 percent of their CDBG program funds on 
recreation; only 4 percent of this total CDBG money 
was spent on recreation servicesAIn fiscal year 1977 
entitlement cities spent 7.6 percent or $135,204,000 
of the CDBG program funds on recreation. 



The Limited Impact of Community Dovolopment 
Programt \\\ Urban Potlcy 

Most Gvaluations^av!^ conclodpci thrU Fodoral pro 
grams' inlond(Hl to dircu lly afforl \\\k\ O( ()nonu( and 
physical devolopriioni of vnb^in (oninuinillos havd had 
the least significant inii>r-jti whor^ (onM^^nHl to llie 
"bidder^'* policies ifnplieil in Federal oxpendiluros^ 
regulations, tax provisions/and construction. 

Over all.'it car) bo said that the powers of llio national 
government are at their inosl potent in influorxing 
patterns of urban and regional developfTieni when erTi 
..ployed to influence the How o< private car^ital or 
when larg<>scafe projects involving n)ajor f odeial par- 
licipation and requiring substantial purchases of 
goods and services are undertaken. 

Econon)ic and comrriunity development programs erv 
acted to contravene the effects of "hidden" policies 
are insufficient m* magr)ilude to alter the offects of 
these larger influences. 

To be effective such program^ must be implemented 
within a context of general Federal policies that share 
at least some comn^on objectives and purpose. Such 
coherence is an essential j^rerequisita for effective na 
tional wx^'dn policies. 
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T. Making a National Urban Policy: 
An Interagency Process 



"I think we stand at a turning point in history. If, o 
hundred years from now, this Nation's experiment in 
democracy has failed, I suspect that historians will 
trato that failure to our own era, when a process of 
decay began in our inner cities and was allow(?d to 
spread unchecked throughout our society. 

"But I do not believe that must happen. I li)elleve that 
working together, we can turn the tide, stop the de- 
cay, and set in motion a process of growth that by 
the end of the century can give us cities worthy of 
the greatest Nation on earth." 

Address by Jimmy Carter on Urban Policy to the 
United States Conference on Mayors in Milwaukee, 
June 29, 1^76. 

President Jimrny Carter assumed office in January^ 
1977 dofnmitted to form new partnerships between 
tfie f'ederal, State and local governments and between 
the pubhc and private sector lor the conservation of 
Amonca's communities, t arly in his Administration 
he undertook a wide variety of actions t(J strengthen 
American cities and improve the lives of those who 
live ar^d work in them. As recoimted in President 
Carter's iTrbon message to Congress, Ihey include 

• A $2.2 jpillion cumulative increase over throe 
years 'in the Community Development Block Grant 
Program, accompanied by a change in the formula to 
providq more assistance to tlie oldbr and declining 
cities. ' ^ 

• A $400 million a year Urban Development Action 
Grant Program providing assistance primarily to dis- 
tressed cities. 

• An expansion of youth and training programs and 
an increase in the number of public service employ- 
ment jobs, from 325,000 to 72b,000. Expenditures 
for employment ^rld training doubled from FY 77 to 
FY '79 to over $12 billion. » 

• - A $400 million .private sector jo^s program in> 
eluded in the proposal to reauthori7e the CETA legis- 
lation. This initiative will encourage private businesses 
to hire the long-term unemployed and the dis- 
advantaged. ' 

• A sixty-five percent increase in grants provided by 
the ^conqmic Development Administration to urban 
areas. • 1^ 

• A thirty percent increase In overall Federal assist- 
ance to education, including a $400 millipn increase 
jn the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, tar- 
geted in substantial part to large city school systems 
with a concentration of children from low-income 
families. 

• * An economic stimi^lus package, including Anti- 
Repession Fiscal Assistance,. Local Public Works and 
GETA, which provided almost $9 billioh In additional 
aid to states and cities. - • , ^ 



A welfare reform ()iof)Osal whK,h. u()on |)assage, 
will provide jnuT^ediate fiscal relief to state and local 
governments 

• A doubling of outlays for tlie Section 312 hous- 
ing rohrU)ilitation loan program. 

C!r(?ation ol a consunuM cooperative hank which 
would providtf fmaiiring d*>sistaiHe to consumer co- 
operatives whicfi have difficulty o^naining cor^ven- 
tional financing ^ 

But Presldcuit Carter promised more than a series of 
new |)olicy initiatives; lie promised a comprefiensive 
national urban policy! Speaf^ing before the United 
States Conference of Mayors while still a candidate, 
he proiTiiscKl to develop **a coherent national urban 
policy that is ct)nsistont. compassionate, realistic and 
that, reflects the dte?ncy and good sense of the AiTier- 
ican people." fulfill this plodge^he acted on IVIarch 
21, 1977 to create the Urban and Regional Policy 
Group (URPG). an interagency body, and charged it 
With the rosf)onsibility for drawing \^\^ an urban 
policy for Ins AdmimstraUon. 

Membership on the URf^G consisted of the Secre- 
taries of the Departments of Commei^ce, Health. Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Housing and Urban Development, 
Labor, Transportation and Treasury. Many other de- 
paitrTients and agenctc^, including the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Sn^ill Business Adminis- 
tration, the General Services Administration, the 
Department of Defense, and others, made important 
contributions to the work of the URPG. Also in- 
volved were members of the President's Domestic Pol- 
icy Staff, the Office of the Vice President, the Inter-^ 
governmental Relations Staff, and the Office of Man- 
agement and fiudget. As the "urban conveyor" for 
the Executive branch, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of b*mjsing and Urban Development was asked 
by the'^resident to lead this interagency policy 
group. 

it 

The URPG organized itself to undertake its difficult 
and unprecedented task. Sever'al task, forces were 
created to develop policy in ^ particular functional 
areas: economic development, transportation, rleigh- 
borhoods, public finance, redlining, employment, and 
States an*d regions. Frequent meetings were held in 
which top ^Administration officials collaborated for 
the first tim*ir^b unified urban policy making proc- 
ess. Numerous experts within and outside of govern- 
ment were consulted as the effort to define urban 
problems and alternative solutions proceeded. Ideas, 
suggestions, and comments were elicitecl from public 
and private groups, corrwTiunity and minority leaders, 
and atiademic scholar^. As described in more detail In 
a later chapter, various forums were held in each re- 
gion of the country, and / Federally-sponsored 



meetings wilh top corporate, business and labor 
' legders wore convened to provide policy makers with 
first hand accounts ^of urban problems. Numerous 
staff meetii^gs at the While House with state and local 
officials, minority conuiiunity leaders, and neighbor 
hood representatives provided additional contri- 
loutions to the national urban policy making effort 
Altogether, it is estimated that over 10,000 citizens 
were involved in these consultation processes. 

By the end of Ogtober 1977, the URPG produced a 
rough drafj of a document that was revised and issued 
on November lb, 1977 under th^ title, "Cities and 
People in Distress." Ihis document was widely re- 
ported upon in the mass media. .Hundreds of copies 
wc(fe distributed for review and coinment to organize 
tions of state and local government officials, public 
interest groups, civil rights groups, academics, busi 
hess and labor groups and others. 

On the basis of the URPG's document and the com- 
ments received. Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris and 
Domestic Policy Advisor Stuart Eizenstat prepared a 
joint memorandum for the President* summarizing the 
URPG urban problem analysis and its recommended 
policy principles and objectives. President Carter ap-' 
proved tht principles and objectives and directed the 
URPG to evaluate existing Federal yrban programs as 
well as new urban initiatives for conforrnity with 
these emerging national urban^policies. 

4n directing the URPG to examine existing Federal 
urban programs. President Carter recognized that np 
amount of new urban assistance could match the al 
ready considerable sums of money being spent by the 
Federal government to aid states and localities, and 
so, he proposed to marshal these resources toward 
the achievement of his objectives. With the assistance 
of the participating' agencies, the URPG v^ighed 
existing programs in relation to the President Carter 
evolving urbar^ policies and produced numerous rec- 
ommendations for improving tt)enri. None of these im- 
provements required new budgetary authority; most 
can be adopted by administrative r^eans, and only a 
few require legislative action. With\he adoption of 
these improvements. Federal urban programs will be 
more responsible* more efficient, mor^ coordinated 
and more supportive of the Nation's urban areas. 

The URPG also considered numerous n6w i^ban pro- 
gram initiatives submitted by the participating 
agencies for inclusion in the President's urba^ policy 
^^:^ack .\ These new initiatives fell into five policy 
clusters: a) coordination, simplification and reorien- 
tation of Federal, state arid local government activ- 
ities, b) fiscal assistance, c) employment and eco- 
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nomic development, d) community and human devel- 
opment, and e) equal opportunity. The URF^G's 
policy principles and recommendations are discussed 
in more detail later. 

On March IT), 1970, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development for matfy presented the work of 
the Ur^an and Regional Policy Group to the Presi 
dent. Th^resentation focused upon the URPG's pro 
blem analysis, its assessment of existing programs, its 
policy recorihmend&tions and its pToposed strategies. 
On fVlarcK 2 7, 1978 President Carter presented his 
urban policy to the Nation. With its presentation, he 
mov(^ another step closer to the fulfillment of his 
commitmeny to forge new partnerships to conserve 
America's communities. 

For the first time in its history, this country nowY>as 
as explicit urban policy. This policy articulates shared 
aspirations for the future of urban people and places. 
Individuals in and out of government have a stand 
ard agajnst which to evaluate their actions aruk 
the actions of the institutions with which they are 
affiliated. Voluntarily and without central direction, 
they are able to blend their efforts with the effort^ of 
others, who are committed to the realization of these 
aspirations. Through the creation of new partner- 
ships, they may begin to work together to realize 
their aims. 

The chapters that follow describe the steps taken by 
the Carter Administration Jo involve citizens frorji all 
parts of the Nation in the formulation of the national, 
urban policy, the principles eS/olved to guide urban 
policy-making, and the policy objectives formulated 
by the URPG along with strategies for meeting them. 
The President's message to Congress outlining his 
urban po<icy is reprinted in Apfjendix B. The report 
c6nclucjtes with a brief discussion of the next steps 
that must be taken now that a national urban policy 
has been put forward. 
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2. Making of National Urt^n Policy: 

An Open Dialogue ^ ^ ^ 



Development of the President's national urban policy 
followed an open policy-making process. Numerous 
ideas, suggestions and commeyirs wore elicited 
through a variety of forums, meetings and sun/eys. 
While all specific suggestions made durmg this dia 
loguo cannot be reflected here, K hs possible to sum 
marize sf me of the conclusions arising out of thesn 
discussions. ^ - 

CMtlogM With CitU;«ns TenMwo-daV hearing and 
workshop sessions were held in May and June 1977 in 
Boston. New York. Philadelphia. Atlanta. Chicago. 
Dallas. Kansas City, Denver*. San Francisco. arKi 
Seattle. Top officials of the Administration heard the 
views of 400 participants and some comments from 
2000 others who attended the open sessions. In addi-. 
fion three special forums were held in early 1978 
.with a broad spectrum of "equity" group representa- 
tives, that is, racial minorities, women, the aged, the 
handicapped, representatives of ethnic neighborhoods 
and the urban poor. 



that consumes agricultural land and imposes S[)ecial 
burdens on local governments. 

•cQln Texas, the Rocky Mountain States, and the 
l;jorthwest. the construction of "boom towns" in 
connection with erungy and rOsourco dovoloprnent'ls 
a special concnin of slate and local governments. 
They asked lor some ra:oynitjon of tfiis $f)e(Mol f)roh 
lem in Federal urban policy. 

• A new and Stronger emphasis upon urban eco- 
nomic development was pressed by a wide spec>i|Mm 



Several common themes emergfed; 

• The level of citizen and community frustration 
over the management of Federal programs is high. 
Coherence, flexibility/, the abilityto tailor Federal aid 
to specific community needs, and a reduction in -red 
tape and needless regulations were persistently urgecJ 
in every forum. 

• Federal assistance to communities must acquire 
greater hunrl^n sensitivity and be more responsive to 
the special rOle of neighborhoods in makijngrsuccess- 
ful* communities. Human dignity and s^-Vbspect 
should not be cold-shouldered by aseptic programs 
that have little human relevance at the commQriity 
'level. / \ \'^^/: 

• There was a strong belief that the declining cerfl- 
ral cities must be revitalized. Participants in* the 
Atlanta Citizen Forum pointed out that many 
southern cities are suffering from problems of decline 
in their central areas. Participants in the We.s{ and 
Southwest agreed, but urged that the special prob- 
lems and pressures in rapidly-growing areas must 
also be recognized. 

• The representatives of the disadvantaged called 
for expanded equity and choice and a greater business 
participation for minorities and women in all 
federally supported programs. 

• Many representatives f^rom smaller cities urged 
that national urban policy recognizer the special 
difficulties they confront, whether growing or 
declining, abruptly vulnerable to change. They were 
concerned with the so-called "urban $hadow"-the 
sprawl 'of scattered housing and commercial 
development in rural areas beyond' the urban fringe 



of participants bankers, neighborhood i(»prOsenta 
tives. state and local officials, business groups, and 
nonprolit orgaru/ations. A Newark official insisted 
tliat urban priorities are presented "inverted" and 
that top priority must be assigned to job develop 
ment. a view supported by the Chairperson the 
Harlem/East Harlem Policy Committee and many of 
the equity forum participants. 

• There v^as some consensus that national urban 
policy should emphasize urban conservation over new 
construction. 1 his was especially recognized in the 
equity forums in San Trancisco " and Cliicago with 

^the displacement issue strongly underscored, 

• And there was a growing call for new partnerships 
between the private and public sectors to ettgck a 
wide range of urban problerns. 



Citizen Interviews During the summer and fall of 
1977, a series of interviews with nearly 1800 com- 
munity, state, business. I^bor, and civic leaders in 
each of the country's major regions sponsored by the 
Department o-f Housing and Urban Development and 
the Department of Commerce foiind similar senti- 
ments: 

• Throughout the country, the era Of high anta- 
gonism between business, labor government and com- 
munity organizations appears td be ending. There is a 
growing movement toward cooperation on com- 
munity problems-emong these sectors and they take a 
wide variety of forms. 

• Perhaps in response to the difficulties of two 
back-to-back recessions, the stress upon economic 
developrr^ent as jlop priority in urban development 
was far greater .tfian it might ha\fe been in the 1960s. 

• Because of the considerable variations in com- 
munity and regional problems from one section of 
the country to aripther, there was a widespread qon- 
viction that national urban policies must provide 
mechanisms by means of vyhich that diversity can be 
recognized. There is fear of arly attempt to define 
monolithic or standardized approaches to urban and 
regional problems when, in fact, they are quite dif- 
ferent from area to area. ^ 

• Because of slower economic growth rates and 
Hsing costs, public programs must now be more care- 
fully targeted on specific objectives. The management 
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of the Public sector niusl be greatly improved to meet/ 
the merging needs m each section' of the. countj>^ 
And there should be an attempt to usepublit invest 
merits so that they "leverage" incroosed private 'iri- 
vGslment in urban commuiulies. 

• Counter cycijcal ttairung prograriis should bo re 
- placed with prografi>s designed to got the strut lurolly 

unemployed into mainstream, permanent jobs, 
^ • More emphasis must be placed on the upkeep end • 
~renova\ipn of existing urban investment v^'hich, in 
many sections of the courury, is detoi iorating r3(.^idly 
and reinforcing private disinveslmeni. 

• Some c:ofTinujrntJOs are now styinied by stand-oil 
conflicts between their environmontal, social, and 
economic objectives. We need to decide how to de- 
cide. Some portion of urban and regional decline is 
traceable to political inaction deriving from these 
stalemates. New mechanisms, short of the courts, are 
.necessary to reconcile these conflicts as quickly as 
possible in each area of the countiy. 

The Corporate Voice Certainly, decisions iiiadc; by 
businesses and \:orporat ions' have ^ profound impact 
upon the urban condition, to gam jnsigljl iiito the 
determinants of these decisions, urban policy plan 
ners made an effort to reach out to the corporate and 
business community. Through surveys, interviews. 
. and corporate forums held in four cities, they elicited 
the views of more than 200 corporate ioadeis on 
national url)ar) f)olicy issues. Those leaders repre- 
sented a wide range of businesses and industries in all 
parts of the country. Despite their diversity, however, 
they agreed on n^any key points. 

Specifically. 

• The corporate participants ' cautioned against 
addressing urban growth and development issues with 
a programmatic, piecemeal approach. Instead, they 
urged the creation of a comprehensive urban policy 
and an ongoing coordination process. 

• They advocated the continuation and expansion 
of the dialogue between the public and private sectors 
regarding urban issues. / 

• They believed that an expanded downtown busi 
ness economy, based on the ser\^ce and knowledge 
industries, coujd generate the new ernployrnent 
opportunities that central cities require if Federal 
government leveraged *the necessary private invest- 
ment. * ,1 

• They expressed deep concern for the failure of the 

. public education system which they linked with^ 
unemployment, crime and urban deterioration. 

• They strongly supported a metropolitan-regional 
approach to the future of America's cities. A regional 

• view was essential, they argued, if the problems of 
rapid growth were to be treated as seriously as those 
-^^" id decline. 
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• Tliey urged removal of Federal incentives for 
urban decentralization and sprawl developmeiU and 
strengthening of incentives for the kinds Of oni[)loy 
men\, housing and amenities needed lor urban 
et onomrt. roi overy. 

State and Regiondl White Houmi Conferencet Our ing 

the fall of 1977, a series of state and regional While 
I louse Conferences wore held throughout the country 
as a prelude to the White House Conference on 
Balvinced Growth and tcOnor'nic Development i'n 
Washington, D.C. in January 1978. 

Wfiile findings in these dolibei alions were many ^nd 
diverse, the stales produced some common views 
useful in considerrng a future framework for national 
urban policy: 

• The states do nol see any peed for the Federal 
government to assume responsibility for fashioning a 
formal national growth rjolicy. Asserting that private 
invcslmeni decisions essentially delermine (he pal 
terns o' nalioruni growth, the stales did ret ogni/e. 
however the critical role that Federal and slate 
actions *play in iniluencing the extent and location of 
private business activity and job opportunity. They 
therefore "fcall for new forms of Federal state part 
nership in exercising their separate powers coopera-A 
tivciy as they affect giowlhi and devolOf)mcnt m ;1ny^ 
parliculm [)art of tlio country. 

• fho slates c.om|)!atn ahoul F oderai infloxibility. 
sudden policy shifts. Overly-detailed administrative 
arrangements, weak or nonexistent data underpinning 
Federal decisions, tjnd program duplication. 

• By and large, llu; stales argue for "neutrality" ii^ 
Federal policie<; that affect investment decisions, but 
when long-term trends result in growth or deciiiu*, 
they strongly favor some forms of Federal involve 
ment to mitigate the impacts private sector decisions. 
They argue that stresses caused by unbalanced eco- 
nomic activity are widely apparent in declining cen 
tral cities and rural counties as well as rapidly growing 
small towns and energy bQOm towns. Regardless of 
the cause, the resulting imbalance in public services 
and facilities outstrips the fiscal capacity and eco- 
nomic base of the affected units of governrTient. ^ 

Among specific proposals adv/anc^d by the states as a 
result of these cohference$ arfi; 

• That Federat expenditures, Shoi;ild be weighed in 
terms of their geographic impacts and shciuld reflect 
national development priorities. 

• That the growth ^potential of new goyernmont 
facilities and public works projects st/ould be 
thoroughly evaluated before final decisions on loca- 
tion are nnade, 

• That private firms should be closely involved in 
the development of job training programs. 

m 
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• Thai access to capital, possibly through a C^ol- 
opment Bank, should support long term financing lor 
infrastructure and oconomic dcvolopf)ient piogronis. 

• Thai slates should seek moons ^for shoring the 
state wide tax base nqufiahly. 

• Thai the Toderal government should onliance 
cooperation among lovels of government, usmg ox 
isting structures ^nd mechanisms and possibly of- 
fe[ing incentives. 

• That multistate commissions should be ^trenjjih- 
onod to doa! with regional oconomic problcu^is such as 
energy, transportation, and agriculture. 

White HoMte Conference In lauj^^^i>muary 1970 the 
White House Conference on Balanced National 
Growth and Economic Development brought to- 
gether over 500 citi7ens from all sectors of American 
society to debate, discuss and arrive at conclusions on 
the growth and development issues facing the Nation. 
Ihe 1978 National Urban Policy Report w^is pur- 
posely delayed ir'v order to obtain the views of ifie 
delegates and participants in this national town, 
meeting. 

Despite Oie div6p|1ty of the participants, several 
dominant themes emerged fron1 their discussions 

• The participants emphasized the overM^helming 
importance of achieving full employment, both 
through macroeconomi^- «policy and through sub 
national programs targeted to alleviate structural 
unemployment. 

• They also underscored the role and importance of 
th^' private sector as the predominant source of new 
employment opportunties and the noiQd to bring the 
private sector into a creative and cooperative partrter 
ship with Fedqraf, state and local governments in ef 
forts to achieve national objectives, ai'id particularly 
the full employment objective. 

• The participants gave high priority to measures to 
invigorate local economies through incentives to in 
duce private, sector economic activity in distressed 
areas. 

• They expressed liltle sdpport for public policy 
' efforts to reverse basic economic and demographic 

trends; yet, they also frequently endorsed the view 
that public policy should be oriented to stimulating 
. job opportunities in areas where people currently 
^reside rather than encouraging inmigration of worKfers 
to areas pf oreater job availability. 

• The pryvailing sentiment of the Coriference was 
,that'y»/e are one Nation and that political fragmenta- 
tion which p.fays off interests of different geo- 
graphical sectors. (e.g., sunbelt vs. frostbelt; urban vs. 
rural) is detrimental to the economic welfare of the 
country as a whole. 



• Conference participqnts acknowledged the need 
to target Federal fUnd^and of forts to distressed areas 
(and groups of people) regardless of regional Of 
urban-rural characteristics.. In particular. ihoro\ was 
support for targeting to inner sections of cities, oldor 
towns, distressed rural areas, and arGOS irnf)actod by 
rapid growth. 

• They also acknowledged tfiat F^ederal policies need 
\o give ^greater recognition to the diversity which 
exists among areas of the country and local eco 
nomies. a 

• They recognized the need lor docentrali/ation of 
decisionmaking and administrative control over fed 
erally-fuiuJod piograms. The Federal govgrnment was 
urged tg movie towards a system of greater local dis- 
cretwn and e\<elu8tion through per torrTiance stand- • 
ards jrather than centralized decision-making .and 
lengthy application procedures. 

• They also recognized a heed for increased state 
responsibility for tfie fiscal problems of their local 
ities, for the econornic development concerns of dis 

, tressed areas, and for a JTiore active role »n growth 
management. 

• ThevTemphasi^ed the need to improve the struc- 
ture and operations of state and local government, 
including the deslrahlllly of aroawide cooperation 
and tax-base sharing in metropolitan and rural* areas 
and 'the development ,of mulli-stato regional insti- 
tutions which permit public and private sertor repre- 
sentatives to devi.se regional strategies. 

• They made very few recommendations for sub- 
stantial-expenditure of additional Federal monies to 
support growth and devtUopment activities; but in- 
stead recoiTimendod reass^iTiont among levels of 
governm^n'i of the responsibifity for financing various 
functions (greater Federal responsibility for welfare 
and fvledicaid, greater state responsibility for educja- 

' tion). However, it should be noted that these reassign- 
ment rec6mmehdati6ns would entail signficant In- 
* creases in Federal outlays. 

• The participants expressed a pervasive sense of 
dismay and frustration directed at the insensitivity of 
Federal regulations and prevalence of red tape. 

• Finally, they recogni/^d that existing national 
policy processes are not adequate to meet the growth, 
and development challenges the country faces ancj 
that improved processes, perhaps in the form^ pf a 
national grow^policy process, will be required. Such 
a process'should involve alhlevels of government and 
include citi/en input. It should result in clarification, 
of national goals; better^ forecasting and projection 

^ capabilities to enable the Nation to anticipate pro- 
.blems; ir^pr0ved analysis of policy alternatives; better- 
policy coordlnatjon within and ariiong levels Of gov- 
ernment; more sensitivity and rational tradq-offs 
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3. Principles for a balanced Urban Policy 



among multiple objettives and programs: and intogro 
tion of policy and program evaluation more centrally 
into the policy process. - ^ 

Nationwdck Polli Several polls were comniissioried 
to ascertain the fe^kiijfl^ of Americans about their 
communities. One independent poll by Cambridge 
Reports, Incorporated, was made available to 'dele 
gates at the White House Conference, The poll ragged 
over a large number of Issues relevant to the Con> 
ference, but it did find a majority of those in- 
terviewed— 63 percent— supported Federal job aid to 
places where people are unemployed, whife only 20 
percent felt that the Federal government should en- 
courage unemployed people to move to places where 
jobs were more readily available (and 17 percent res- 
ponded "don't know"). It also found that 48 percent 
supported encouraging people and jpdustry to locate 
Jn large, declining central cities while 28 percent were 
opposed (and 24 percent responded "don't know"). 



Th(5 'National Urban. I^olicy and Now Community 
Development A*ct calls for^ h national urban policy 
that among other objectives will "encourage\the wise 
and balanced use of physical and human re^urces in 
motrppolitan and urban regions as well as in smaller * 
places," The challenge fpr a national urban policy is 
to achieve' l)alance among strongly hold and some 
times conflicting national objectives. These objectives 
include: ' • ^ ' .« 

• Econbmic growth which provides opportunities,^ 
for employment and an adequate standard of living 
tor all Americans. 

• Equity or fairness in access* to the benefits oi 
growth and development for all citizens and areas v 
within the Nation; 

• Protecting environmental Equality; ^ 

• Conservation and judicious use of physical and 
human resources; and 

• Efficient and responsive government and a-^trong 
and involved private sector. . ^ 

In seeking balance among thej^e objectives, the nation 
a\ urban policy put forward by the Carter Administra- 
, tion observes the following principles: 

t/Htlonal urban polfcy must b% developed within 
the context of the basic population and ecoffonyc 
trends affecting urt^an^ areas and recognize that 
decline in population densities in the^A/aiion's urban 
cfnters will continue and cannot be easily reversed. 
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This repQt^t identifies a number, of major population 
trends including the dramatic slow down in the 
N&tion's overall population growth rate since ,1950,- 
the population migration from the Northeast land . 
Midwest to parts of the south and west, the decline in 
metro(j)olitan* areas compared to new metropolitan 
areas, the rapid increase in the number of households, 
the continuing racial segregation in nearly afl metro- 
poll^aii areas, tfie phenomenon of an emerging older 
U.S. population and the preference of the mi^jority of 
Americans to live ih a low density suburban 
environment. 0n the economic side the Report 
identifies ^<he decentralization of manufacturing to 
suburbia and ruraf areas exaCerbatmg unemployment 
among the unskilled workers livm^ in low income city 
neighborhoods^ * ^> . 
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2.^ National urban paficy must recognize thdt yrban 
trefl<d$ and urban poNcias hav^ improved the quality 
of Ufa fot\the majority {)f Americans but not the 
m(noritiH of urban re$Jdefits trapped in poverty 
area^ 

" ' ^ * 

T^e housing qufjlty in th^^ Nation has risen since 
1950. Fpr a majority of households there 'has been a* 
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decroaso in the porcentego of household income 
devoted to housing costs. Over the post three decodes 
there has been a rlso»in real incomes to help raise the 
Standard of living of most residents of metropolitan 
areas. This has enabled the riiassive growth ol lelative- 
ly low density suburbs which have played a key |)ort 
in upgrading housing neigfiborhoods and Other facjl 
ities. At the same time, social and economic cost luwe 
been imposed on the minority of people concentrated 
in poverty areas. This minority experier^;es more 
unemployment, more street crime, inferior public 
schools and less desirable neighborhoods than the 
majority of Americans. 

^. National urban policy must reflect tfie diversity of 
Amerih^n cities and tfwir problems. 

American cities are characterized bV diversity. While 
cities shore* many common problems, each city is 
unique. Cities differ from one another in their social, 
economic and physical characteristics and in the 
rang^ and. intensity of their problems. Because.each 
Gity is unique and not all cities shSre the same prob- 
lems, a national urban policy must offer programs 
tailored to a variety of circumstances. ^ 

Some Cities are experiencing rapid growth, some . 
stability, and some decline. Growing cities may need . 
assistance in managing growth and development, pre 
serving open space, and assuring equal opporVmities 
to aU who wish to reside in thefft; Stable cities may 
neeq assistance in preserving their assets and warding 
off the possibility of decline with age. Declining cities 
may need assistance in revitalizing their economies 
and .adapting to their changing economic functions. It 
should be the aim of a national urban policy to assist^ 
cities and suburbs in meeting the respective needs of 
their jurisdictions. 

"^4, National urban policy .must reflect a^<:ompre' 
hensive set of Federal commitments. ^ 

Because cities in different circumstances face dif- ' 
ferent problems, a national urban policy must be 
comprehensive. It must deal with the problems a$soct- 
ated with urban growth, stability and decline; It nnust 
deal with the problems of peo|)le as well as places,* 

A national urban policy can be coriiprehenslve. be- 
cause the range of Federal responsibilities is very^ 

_ J^road^^eM t|).e. f ederal govern nnent is. organized no 
address differ^enl problems at the same time. WhileT 
o.ne^ Federal agency addresses the. problems of. urban 
education, another concernis itself with Inadequate 

: housing; and another, obsolete transportation faciU 
Itjes, By providing a Qlear statement of objectives, a 



nationol urban policy makes it loss likely that those 
actions will work ot cross-purposes with one another. 

A national urban policy must bo comprehensive be- 
cause uib^n |.)roblon)S and thoir solutions aio inter- 
related. Some pioblems-liko decaying buildings and 
outdated water and sower systoms-ore problems of 
places. Ot|ior^--liko unemployment and poverty ore 
problems of people. Cities with deteriorating physical 
facilities will have difficulty attracting the investment 
needed to create new *erhploymenf opportunities. A 
coniprehonsive policy makes it possible to address 
both simultanljously -for example, by linking job 
()robIems with community dovelopment activities. 

5, National uifban policy must present a carefully 
articulated set of priorities. ' 

While the Federal government can undertake actidn 
on many fronts simultaneously, its actions must be 
guided by a clear sot of priorities. Moi^e resourcaf 
must ho devotod to the problems of j)0ople and places 
in the greatest need. To Stretch available t^ederal re- 
sources, priority must be given to those expenditures 
that leverage the maximum amounts of additional 
public and private sector resources. 

^Because conditions change, a national urban policy 
must be subjected to continuous review, so that 
changes or/ modifications can be made as required. 
Priorities must be applied to existirig as well as new 
prograrris, so that the total, Federal Jnventory of 
urban prograrriS reflects'national policy objectives. 

6: National urban policy must reflect tffe commit- 
ment of the Federal government to play a central 
role. / 

I 

Over the past three decades or our view of the 
Federal system has changed. Nowwthat many of the 
social and economic problems thai cities face origi- 
nate outside of their own boundaries, urban problems 
have become national problems; and the Federal gov- 
ernment's responsibility for helping cities and their 
needy residents is no longer questioned. Increasingly, 
the Federal governmegt has assumed the responsi- 
bility for defining national objectives and provi^ling 
thb resources necessary to' carry them out, Debate 
focuses upon^^hat national objectives should be, 
what strategies should be used to achieve them, what 
ground rules should goyern the use of Federal aid, 
and how relationships among levels of governt^nt 
should be structured. If it is to provide the necessary 
djrection, a'natioftal urban policy must address thej^e 
cbhcerns, m , 
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7. National urban policy must reflect the Involve- 
ment of state and iScal goyamments during every 
phase of Its formation and Implementation. 

Despilo the iniportonco of tho Tedorol rolo in urban 
policy, it is clear thai urban problems wore^ not 
crootod^ nor con they bo solved, by Washington alone. 
State constilutions and statutes govern local govern 
ment structure, boundaries, taxes, find land use. Many 
states now supply cities with large amounts of direct 
and indirect aid. Encouraging increased state in- 
volvement in finding solutions to urban proljlems is 
(*sen tial to the success of a national urban policy. 

Because cities differ depending upon their location, 
size, age, and population mix, local officials rather 
than stale or Federal officials must be relied upon to 
identify local needs and priorities. Local government 
officials are increasingly, responsible for the sojjnd 
and responsive administration of many national pro 
grar'ri^lThey are also f^i^uently responsible for as- 
suringiyiat local citizens have ample opportunities to 
influeiS:^ how those programs are administered. With 
out the corTimitment and cooperation of Icrcal govern 
ment officials and involved citi/enSv no effective 
national urban policy is possible. 

\ft National urban policy must reflect the need to 
Strengthen substate, regional and metropolitan insti- 
Tutfons. 



W. National urban policy must reflect the potenti- 
ally significant role of the neighborhood in city 
building and rebuilding efforts. 

'fVlany neighborhood groups around tho country have 
begun successful, innovative community planning and 
neighborhood rev^talization activities. T hir trend 
shoigid be encouraged by the Federal govornrpont. 
Neighborhood residents and groups are the ones. af- 
fected most directly by revitalization efforts. They 
are closest to some of the problems and often best 
able to judge what solutions will be most effective. 
No urban policy can succeed if It ignores the views of 
fioigfiborhood people and groups and if it does not 
secure their continuous inyolvement in varied neigh 
borhood improvement efforts. 



r 



(Vlany problems f^ced by older central cities and 
newer suburbs do not end at their boundary lines. 
Yet. we have only begun to develop institutions that 
can deal with riiotropolitan, substate or regional 
issues. For urban policy to succeed, institutions able 
to cope with areawide problems must be developed 
and strengthened. 

ft National urban policy must ref/^t a strong and ^ 
affirmative partnership betweer^the public and pri- 

ft*. 



vat9 sector 



F^dera^'^Jtate aqd local funds, no matter how plenti 
fulo will not be enough to solve our urban problem?. 
The private sector must help. Only it can provide the 
capital needed for rebuilding and growing; oVily it can 
carry out the large scale development programsjieces- 
sary to provide healthy local etonomies. ' \ 

We must carefully plan the total range jQf Federal. 
stdKe and local actions in. order to sacure the most 
effective participation of the private sector. We can 
nd longer Afford to have economic subsidy programs 
*and Xa^ I6ws working at cross purposes. Urban policy 
must provide Incentives to Influence business de- 
^ IS In the direction of our urban goals. ^>.^ ; 



r 
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4, The Prwident'f Urban Policy 

ft 



On Morcb 27, 1978 President Carter qnnounced an 
Urban Pblicy entitled "A Partnership to Con 



serve America'3 Coryimunities" which v\^8 based o 
the input* 

G^'rlier. It v^as the finit time a President had arti- 
culated a^ comprehensive sol of policies to guide F-6d 
era! nctioV^and pro3grams for urban Anrwrica. It meets 
t«e challenge for a national urban policy mandated 
by the National Urban Policy and New Community 
Act, as amended In 1977, * 
\ 

The Urban Policy calls for a New Partnership which 
recognizes Federal respohslbility and leadership for 
helping urban areas Including cities, counties and 
other comTnunities. Just as importantly, it calls for 
the combined effort and resources of all levels of gov- 
ernments, for private sector, and neighborhood and 
voluntary organizations to conserve and strengthen 
the Nation's communities. 

For states this entails rediroctingSts resources to 
urban needs; for local governments it iri^olves stream 
lining and coordinating their delivery of resources; for 
the private sector it explicitly implies using all govern- 
mental resourc^js as a lev^r to encourage the private 
sector to1<^VBst in the strengthening, and conserving of 
America's connmuniticts; and at the neighborhood 
level itr involyes actively engaging citizens in the re- 
vitalization of their communities. 

The "New Partnerships" Urban Policy i^ wide rang- 
ing in scof^e. I \ also recognizes the need to conserve 
and strengthen the existing urban environment of 
communities, especially given an age of increasing 
scarcity and decreasing resources. It consists of an 
integrated set of objectives or commitments to 
urban Ariiprica. 

V 

\ iThese policy pbjectives include: 

• Encouraging and supporting effort to improve 
local planning and managemerit capacity and existing 
Federal programs. 

• . Encouraging states to become partners in assisting 
urban are^s (i.e., cities, counties and other com- 
munities) .J^ 

• Stimulating greater involvement by neighborhood 
and voluntary associations. 

• Providing fiscal relief to the most hard-pressfed 
. communities. , I 

• PrON(idlng strong incentives to attract private iri> 
vftf^tmant to distressed c ommunities. ^ - 

• Providing employment opportunities, prii^rily in 
the private sector, to the long-term i(nempioyed and 
disadvantaged in urban areas, ^r-* • 

• Increasing to oppor^MOity^ for thos^ dis^ 
advantaged by ainistory of discrin^natlon. , , 



• txpanding and improving social and health senA 
ices to disadvantaged people- in cities, counties and 
other communities. - 

• Improving the urban physical environment and 
thQ cultirral and aesthetic aspects of urban Iffe. 

URBAN POLICY OBJECTIVE NO. 1 

Encourage and Support Efforts to Improve Local 
Planning and Management Capcity, arKLthe Effective- 
ness of Existing Federal Programs by Coordinating 
These Programs, Simplifying Planning Requirements, 
Reorienting Resources, and Reducing Paperwork. 

Policy Statement: 

In recent years, many cities, even^he most troubled, 
have improved their managemelit. and planning 
capabilities. But many mayors and city mapagerssay 
that they still have a long way to go before they can 
establish comprehensive policies linking economic 
and community development matters with social serv- 
ice and environmental concerns. 

Cities need hdip if 4hey are to improve their capacity 
to understand their needs and devise fair and efficient 
solutions to their problems; and the Federal govern- 
ment should provide funds for the supplemental 
management, planning and technical assistance that 
they require. For all cities, the Federal government 
should encourage development of comprehensive 
policies and strategies for dealing with economic, 
community development, fiscal, social service and en- 
vironmental" needs. In addition, the Federal govern- 
ment should improve the management capacity of 
local governments by strengthening city hall's co- 
ordinative role regarding Federal aid used ir^side city 
borders, " . 

Strat«oi«t for Implemwtttion ^he Administration 
will consider the following steps: 

• Simplifying planning requirements and providing 
more flexibly tailored planryfig aid. 

• Consolidating overlapaiYig authority for technical 
assistance. / 

• Channelling federal Assistance to cities that pre- 
pare comprehensive plant. ^ 

• Assisting city hall tb cdordinate use of Federal 
progress within its boundaries. 

Policy Statement: 



Many past Federal urban programs hove not met ex- 
pectations and funds have not always been spent as 
efficiently as possible. Coordinating among govern^ 
ment* agencies in administering urban programs has 
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boon more a hope ihon o realily. Federal highway 
programs, purchasing pX)licies and tax incentives have 
often undercut programs designed ^to promote 
healthy urban environments. 



Our ability to help cities depends in loige measure on 
n^yr ability to corr(K:t these past woaknossas. It is es 
s^TO^that w6 manage existing Federal programs 
more effectively than in the Further, v^e must 
rTiake sure that Federal actions affecting cities are 
aimed at consistent otojectives. The Federal govern- 
ment must develop the capacity to evaluate the im 
pact on cities of all key Federal actions (including 
those not directly related to cities). The Feeder al gov- 
ernment must bo willing to amend, change or abolish 
government actions not consistent with national 
urbart policy. 

In addition, -future actions must ^e measure^ care- 
fully in terrns of their impacts* on urban areas and 
urban problems. All government actions should be 
evaluated ahead of time with respect to possible 
urban impacts and, to the extent possible, be shaped 
and carried out in a manner consistent with an overall 
urban policy. — 

Str«t«gl^' for Impltimntttlon To improve the ad 
ministration of Federal urban programs, the White 
House can play a major role. It will: 

• Arrange' frequent rtieptings of senior officials and 
staff m^ber^^from agencies involved in urban policy 
to evaluaKtiPlicy effectiveness; * 

• When nopessary, give the involved agencies the 
direction ty assure a coordinated response to urban 
policies; 

• Cont/uously monitor efforts of the various 
agenciesio carryput urban policies, 

• ■ Conpnuously evaluate major agency actions be- 
fore they are carried ogt to a^ure that, where pos*^ 
sible, such actions support urban policies; 

• Review ^nd, if necessary, change programs to 
make sure they remain consistent with statutory ob* 

^jectives and urban policies. 

URBAN POLICY OBJECTIVE NO. 2 

Er>cdurage States to Become Partners in Assisting 
Urban Areas * 

Pdlcv Statement: 



with rovonuos.^Onh/ on the state lovol con now re- 
gional and metropolitan opproacties bo created for 
providing end financing services. 

States must pl6y an important part if urban policies 
aro to bo successful, and the Federal government 
should grant the states a maior rolo in defining and 
carrying out national^urban |X)licy. 

Stratagies for Implamantatlon Each state is drf 
ferent. Institutions laws and problems differ from 
state to state, so not ^11 will be able to respond im 
mediately to the call for cooperation with tho Federal 
government in implementing urban policy. Njjver 
theless. Federal incentives should be offered to ^n- 
courage states able to participate in urban policy to 
do 60^ At a minimum, the Federal government shdbid 
provide states willing to devSlop^nd carry out urt)an 
policy flexible supplemental funds to implement 
urban programs. 

In -exchange for this Federal aid, states would carry 
OuVpolicios to help distressed cities respond to press 
ing fiscal ahd economic problems. They would also 
assist such cities initiate long^m economic develop- 
^ent strategies. ^ jw?^ 



States are often in the bestf position to solve some of 
our urban problems. Fiscal and social problems re- 
sulting from 'political fragmentation in urban areas 
can be resolved only in the statehouse. Only there can 
^••nicip^l responsibilities be brought more in lir^e 

ERIC . r ^ ' 



URBAN POLICYjpBJECTIVE NO. 3 . 

^Stimulate Qr««tir Involvement by Neighborhood Or- 
ganiz^iont and Voluntary Anodationt 

Policy Statamant: 

National urban ^x)licy must be sensitive to the funda- 
mental social ties that bind human communities to 
gether by placing a^lear new emphasis/ugon the res 
toVation of a sense oi community thiough the rein- 
forcement, and preservation of neighbf rhoods. 

Neighborhood and voluntary groups have f^lready 
begun impressive efforts to renew their commu- 
nities in many parts of the cbuntry. Despite lack 
of funds and, at times, Jacic of support from out- 
side the community, neigl^borhood-based^ revital- 
izmlon activities have shown signs of success. 

The Federal government should help strengthen and> 
expand neighborhood and voluntary group efforts at 
self-help. It should encourage cities to grant noighbDr- 
hood and voluntary groups the Opportunity to partic- 
ipaTe iTT.pTarTnTng and" mTpfemefnifig^^^^ 
oriented pro0fams. It should also encourage cities to 
use the knowledge and energy of nejghborhood 
volunteers and the expertise o\ neighb^ood group 
leaders and staff. ^ 
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Strattgiet for Implementation The Fodorol govorn 
menl, wilh Ihe concurrence of local city officials, 
'will provide funds to neighborhood groups. The 
money would be used lo: * 

• Provide cili/en iroming pfogratns for S|.)o^v*'<- 
projects. \ 

• Provide support for pilot projocls nimod aljldoin 
onstrating new techniques for renewing neighbor- 
hoods or delivering services. 

• Provide support for well-managed Community 
Development Corporations. 

URBAN POLICY OBJECTIVE NO. 4 

Provide Fiscal Relief to the Mott Hard Pretted Com- 
mut]itiaf 



Policy Statement! 



Jitsrnust 



Cities in grave fiscal straits Wiust get^he fiscal support 
Ihoy need immediately. Delay in responding to their 
needs will rruike their problems worse. Ihe Tederal 
government, working^with state and local govern- 
ments, should take steps to strengthen the fiscal vital- 
ity of cities. In this context, reform of the inter- 
governmental aid system is essential. Duties and 
fundir>g responsibilities of each level of government 
should be critically examined and changes should be 
'\ made, wherQ necessary and feasible, to close the cur^ 
rent gap between city needs and city resources. 

Stratetiiet for lmplan[lmitation Efforts to help dis-, 
tressed cities respond to their immediate fiscal prob- 
lems should include: 

• Increased targeting of block grant and counter- 
cycfical aids on communities and people needing im- 
mediate help. 

• Development of coordinated Federal, stfite and 
^ local plains for f inancic^| aid. i 

• Revision of Federal and state r^spDnsibiljties for 
financing public services . to reduce unfaiL fiscal 
burdens on distressedcomij)[iunities. \ 

URBAN POLJCY OBJECTIVE NO. 5 

Provida for Strong l^oantivei to Attract Private In- 
fattmant tcDiitrauad Communttiat 

Polioy Statement: * 

In a dynamic economy urban areas will always 
change. Some cities will lose people and firms while 
others Avill gain. The health of urban economies is not 
80 much a function of the level of population pr em- 
^ployrttbnt as It is of retaining a reasohablQ balance 
biatvyeen the two.^ Unfortunately, many cities have 
been unable to maint^fn such a balance. They face 

... ^ 



both population loss and high rates of unemploy- 
inent, both prnne symptoms of distress. 

The Federal Government will act lo as^st commyi 
nilios wilh lliose problerns. I iolp musl bo provided lo 
conserve and strongihen community economic bases 
and lo promote the oicferly and healthy evolution of- 
urban econonijes so thai they ^ncompass diverse and 
balanced injjjBstriol, business and commercial func- 



tions. 
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StratagieB for Implamantation With appropriate 
help, some distressed cities may bo qblo to secure 
large numbers of niw businesses or ir^dustnes. Others 
will not. 

The^ederal government's IrTrimediato efforts "Should ^ 
help troubled cities: (1) retain existing businesses and 
industries: (2) stimulate the expansion of existing 
firms; (3) increase business opportunities for local 
businesses and firms, (4) expand business op 
portunities for local residents, and (5) where feasible, 
compete on a moreetiupl basis for newer firms. 

In general, Federal aid, would be premised on care- 
fully prepared local economic development strategies. 
These plans should 

• Ref^c:t an understanding of the needs of existing 
and prospective firrins and the markets for different 
types of business, 

/ • Reflect city commitments to maintain and up- 
grade public infrastructure, and, in general, to create 
a rhore positive environment for private enterprise; 
and, 

• Reflect apprecialon of'the need to increase job 
opportunities for |the chronically unemployed 
tjjrough the inducement of major new, private In- 
vestment and the ^plementation of targeted job pro- 
grams. ] '^^ y 

'specmc..ed.„.ia.ordi.ue5».c„iesinfc,u*: 

• Amending the Federal tax, code to eliminate in- 
centives that foster decentralization and to provide 
incentiv/es that foster business location or expansion 
in older urban areas. 

• Targeting existing Federal assistance programs 7or 
economic development on communities facingVsevere 
economic distress. In particular, tax-exempt industrial 
revenue bonds ^oiild be available for financing in- 
vestments only Irf such distressed communities. 

• Modifying Federal spending for goods ant;! serv- 
ices jto^eTp businesses in troubled cities survive and 
•expand their operations. 

• Providing new fitiancing incentives to influence 
the^ private sector to invest in distressed cities. These 
incentives could comprise both flexible grants and 
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low-cost, long-term credit for business inv«stmm^ in 
distressed communities. {j 

• Coordinating environmental improvement pro- 
grams w^ith communityv development end economic' 
assistance aids. 

• Pfoviding more Federal support to loc^l govern 
mpnt Initiated economic dovelopinent activities in dis 
tressed, cities. 

Increasing minority participation Iryho etonomic 
development 'of cities and neighborfJoods through 
more effective encouragement of minority enter- 
t>rises. 

URBAN POLICY OBJECTIVE NO. 6 

P{ovid# Employment Opportunities, Primarily in the 
Private Sector, to the Long-term Unemployed and 
Diiadvantaoed in Urtian Areat 



Polloy Statement: 



1 



National urban policy faces no greater problem than 
that of providing jobs for millipns of jobless men and 
women isolated in urban areas. In the absence of con - 
certed innovative and effective Federal actions, the 
most optimistic 0rojections indicate that uaemploy- 
ment among minorities and the po<?r will ^emain-tiigh 
for years. 

The Federa) government will assess current Federal 
^)utJ MUT rting and job creatioh efforts and monitor re- 
^ cent jprogram changes aimed at increasing assistance 
to tde long-term unem'ployed. Also, it will forge 
new partnerships with the private sector to open up 
permanent jobs for those now out of work. At the 
same time, it should acknowledge and meet the need 
for ^blic service job creation efforts. 

Sttategiei for Implementatibo^ Specific strate|)6s for* 
increasing job mobility include: 



Expand use pf private sector tririning subsit_^ 



slSl^ 

and similar means to Increase the number of jobs 
available to the chronically unemployed, regardless of 
location. ■ 

• Increase j%) op/iominities for the unemployed in 
private sector neighborhood revitaliaation and 
housing renabilitation^Hprls, \ 

; ' • • Target current '^^Svernment job training and job 
creation programs to those jpnost in nQ^d, r ' 

• Develop Inrtproved transportation access tp ''de- 
centralized" jobs. / 

\ •~~Develdp better information collating and tlis-^ 
semination techniqiies concerning available jobs. 

• f^rWide increased opportunities f0r unemployed 
' work#8 from high unemployment areas to migrate to 

. lobs la low undff^loyment ar^as, 

er|c ^ ; . . 



• Coordinate and target assistance to help minority 
firms and businessmen and women. 

URBAN PpttCY OBJECTIVE NO. 7 
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Increase Acoeii to Opportunity for Thoie Dli- 
advantaged by a Hlttory of Diicriminatlon 

Policy Statement: 

Major progres5L has been made in ending overt dis-^ 
crimination in/this country. But more subtle kinds of 
racism imf^edfe the progress of minorities. Public and 
private secUfti discrimination still limits ininority 
housing, job. neighborhood and community services 
choices. 

The Federal government must play a lead role in 
eliminating racism. 1^ should use the full legal and 
financial powers of the Federal government to this 
end. 

'strategies for Implementation Ihe F-ederal govern - 
ment should initiate several anti-racism strategies: 
1. The While House and Congress must continue to 
speak out ag^fr^l racism and take the lead in educaP*; 
Ing the public racism's economic, social and 
physical costs. , ^ 

1 The Federal go^ytfmWit will taW steps - to 
strengt^en enforcewrteAt of current equal opportunrty 
and affirmative action laws. - 
' 3. T]ie Federal governnnent wil) enforce 3tronger 
equal opportunity dnd affirmative action guidelinesX 
government currept Federal aid programs. 

URBAN POLICV OBJECTIN^ f^O. 8 

Expand and Improve ^Social and Health Services to 
Diiadvanteged People in Citiet, Counties and Other 
Communities 

, ' ' ^ r, 

Policy Statement: * ^ 

Social service delivery systems in many ^cities and 
communities fail tes\s related to quality, equity 
efficiency and accessibility. Many communities are 
facing escalating so|>8l and health services demands 
from an increasing number of less advantaged resi- 
dents and neighborhood groups. Yet there are insuf- 
ficient resources to meet thisflemand. 

i ' > 

Strategies for Implementation -Tfie T^eder^l govern- 
ment will act to improve, M^^end and expand federal , 
assistance to citie^ counties and other communities by 
th^ollowingl ^ 

■ ' La 



/ 

1. Provide for a strengthened and more comprohen- 
sive health delivery system to communities lacking in 
basic heolth care deHvery and resources. 

2. Improve health caht through more comprehensive, 
less ct)slly primary caro s^irvice to undorservod urban 
residents. ^ 

3. Integrate educatipngl end human services in Tocal 
communities. 

4. Provide steps and assistanc^i to improve com- 
munity street safety. \ 

6. Provide sopial services that are more responsive to 
the need of the community residents and that con 
tribute to neighborhood revitali^ation. 

l)RBAN POLICY OBJECTIVE NO. 9 

Improve th# Ui1>«i> Phytical Environment iMid the 
CulturtI and A«tth#^lc AtpMtt of Urban Ufa and 
Raduoa Urban Spra^^ 

Polioy Statamant: ^ 

There are no quic^ cures to the severe community 
development, community service and hov>sing prob- 
lems faced by distressed cities. All levels of^verj:^ 
ment, the private sector and neighborho^ groups 
must respond to them before \hev get worse. Other- 
wise inefficient use of scarce public resources, eco- 
nomic decline as industries close down or-move away, 
and, most important, deterioration in the quality of 
life for many American men and women and children 
can be expected to continue. The Adminisjrition's 
urban policy Is aimed at extending the capacity, of 
citi^ to: ' 

• rJRevitalize potentially healthy but now decaying 
neighborhoods; * . . 

• Provide improved housing, community services, 
cultural and recreational opporti^nities to neighbor- 
hood residents; > r • 

• Meet environmental standards and allow residents 
to breatn clean air and drink safer water; 

• Preserve,! protect and efficiently use existing 
roads, water and sewer ' systems and other valuable 
putfllc faculties; ' , 

► IproviOT efficient, accessible and envifOnnriental|y 



sou\^ transportation choices to people and busin 



al(y 
ie»^ 



In addition, efforts wll^ be focused on expanding d^ 
cent housing choices In cities and supporting thfe 
''^ack to the city" movement now^beglnningj^ 
appear In rtWy cities. However. attenu>ts tonelp 
cities retain Or attract middle cIdW households wOl 
not bo done at the expend of the poor. 

Since V resources are limited, the Administration 
Intends to targ^. funding first tho cities In dis- 
tress and their most troubled re^^epts^ But-iictions 

• . - ' 'i 



should also be token in healthier cities to prevent 
blight and environmental deterioration and expand 
housing and neighborhood choices fortheir low in- 
come and cninoflty rWefTand women. 

Strataoiaf . for Implamantatlon Carrying out Von)- 
munity rc)ev6lopment policy will roquiro sovorni 
stratogilis. The F oderol government will. 

• Require cities to elipiinote legal or quasi legal re- 
strictions on housing opportunities for low incorpe 
and minority groups. ^ 

• Ask cities to develop comprehensive community 
development ar^d housing policies and channel in- 
creased Federal aid to those that do. 

• Suppqrt the development by urban localities of 
comprefieihsive metropolitan development strategies 
aimed at eliminating sprawl and revitalizing central 
cities, 

• Use transportation as an incentive program to 
leverage public ancL private urban revitalization activ- 
ities and make urben transportation programs more 
effet:tive tpols to accomplish improved transportation 
and broad economic! environmental and social goals. 

• Target expanded community development aid ^o 
distressed cities and distressed neighborhoods. . 

• Provide expanded housing oJ)portunities Tor low, 
yioderatp and rtVi3ale income households in both 

Ities and sutj8|bs. 

Define and Enforce tough regulations against red- 
lining by private lending institutions. > 

Provide social services |hat ^e more responsive to 
needs of citv residents ahc 
revitallzation. 

• Supply funds for community and neighborhood, 
arts and for preserving and expiinding the cultural and 
intelleolual wealth of cities. 



Pojioy Stataniant: 



fRe teH^ "urban ^rawl" y^idly describes the urv 
planned^aphazard urban dev^loprrients that sui^rqund 
many of our cities. These development patterns have 
ha<f some beneficial results, notably in providing im- 
pyfoved housing and better neighborhoods for\aany 
moderate and middle income Americans. But i^ban 
sprawl has also: 

♦ 'Deeraded the i^vironment and destroyed natural 
resources;' * 

• Pfomtrted^the construction of costly servi^ faclU 
ities that are not used efficiently; 



the needs of city residents ahd that contribute to city 




Wasted rich agricultural land;c^ 
Wasted scarce energy >a#ources?^ 



Weakened economiftj^nd social conditions In 



older cities as residents and businesses left f^r 
suburban areas. ^ . * 



but^ti 



{ 
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5. Fulfilling the National Urban Policy 



The Nation can no longer afford the costs. The 
Administration will use all tOQis available to re* 
duce sprawl. Its efforts must be ^companied \by 
housing and community development strategies 
to offset any negative effect the fight against spravyl 
might have on housing choices. 

Strateo^M Tor ln^pl«m#ntitk>n Tfi6 ACfmrniStratton 
will Initiate the following strategies to encourage 
more efficient land development patterns: 

• Amend Federal programs to support anti-sprawl 
objectives. Wp should look \:ritically at the sprawl- 
inducing effect of Federal actions. Aid to states, cities 
and builders should be clearly related to thoir impact 
on I3hd development, We should favor proposal*; -sup- 
porting: (1) compact ^community development over 
scattered, fragmented development, and (2) revitalize 
ation Over new development. 

• Coordinate federal and state actions affecting 
development We s^K)uld coordinate Federal develop- 
ment activities with those of the states. If .we dQ not, 
development undertaken or assisted by both levels of 
government w!tl encourage land use patterns that re- 
sult in pollution, clogged highways, underused public 
services and ujjjlities, and wasteful use of scarce land 
resources- 

Our efforts with states should encompass: 

• Use of Federal and state construction, trans- 
portation, water and sewer programs in existing 
urban areas; 

• Removal of Federal and state tax, business and 
• insurance regulations favoring decentralization^ 

• Stivrtulate coordinated metropolitan wide land use 
ptens and developnrfent programs. It will work with 
states to encourage development of * coordinated 
metropolitan wide land use plans and development, 
programs. Fanning aid will be given to those metro- 
politan jurisdictions willing to demonstrate area- 
wide approaches to stepping sprawl. These ef- 
forts will b% encouraged through supplemental Fed- 
eral furnls. 

\ 




Under the Carter Administration, pret^aration of the 
Congressionally-mandated national urban policy re- 
port was merged with fulfillment of a Presidential 
campaign commitment to develop a national utban * 
policy that would focus national resources upon the 
preservation of the Nation's cities. This urban policy 
report presents much of the analysis and data upon 
which the President, with assistance oi the Urban and 
Regional Policy Group, formulated his policy and 
b^d his recommendations. 

N 

Sinca March 27, 1978, when President Carter pre- 
sented his comprehensive urban policy to Congress 
and to the Nation, the national urban policymaking 
process has entered a new phase. Now departments 
and agencies throughout the Federal government are 
taking steps to reform existing programs and to 
develop proposals fpr legislative action. State and 
local ^vernment officials-are preparing themselves to 
enter into the partnership opportunities that are 
being opened, as are private entrepreneurs, voluntary 
associations, and neighborhood groups. 

In the course of these actions, and in the course of 
Congressional review, new insights will undoubtedly 
be produced, and new dimensions added to the nsh 
tional urban policy. For a national urban policy can- 
not be made once for all tin^e. It \^ producj^f 
dolibeifation and interaction ^^f^^i^^fl be^^chj^p^ as 
r>ew information becomes, availabT^' ancf as further 
deliberation and interaction reveal ways to make pub- 
lic actions more responsive to community needs. 

Two years fron^jiow, another national urban^ollcy 
report will be submitted to Congress by PreStderjt 
Carter. By then suffic^Bnt time will have lapsed to 
permit an Assessment of the fruits of this effort. By 
then it may be possible to twtfliow much better off 
cities are as a resuli of deliberate efforts tojreduce the 
inadvertent harm that governments cpmnhit v^en 
they try to do gqod and to increase th^coordination 
and targeting of Federal assistance for the Nation's 
urban areas and people, w t,' 

Specifically, using the 1978 Report as the found- 
ation, the 1980 National Urban Policy Report would: 
v^^^ Assess how successful the "New Partnership" Ini- 
' iative has been. 

FocuSkOn the evatbation of each of the Urban ' 
Policy orf^tivuss, reporting on problems in their im- 
'plementfiHipn and any policy refihenf>ents and addi- 
tional urban policy recommendations.Jphi^would be 
the 90r€^ part of the 1980 Report. .'^ ' 
• HigWight select urban^policA' initiatives ahiJ 
actipns sufh as the urban impact procedure, the 
modifications to Federal programs In making therh 
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more urban sensitive, the Qccomplishments of the 
public/private sector effor^ls to conserve communities, 

• ^lace less eriSphosIs on' a lengthy discussion of 
trends and present a summary picture? of \A/tioro 
urban America is going. Urban trends will not change 
significantly from what we see today. The T982 Re 
port as mentioned earlier, with now 1900 Census data 
might provide a greater contribution in this area. 

• Continue the "open dialogue" process on urban 
policy as identified in x\^s Report. 



r 
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Appendix A 



TM* VM-N«tionirt UiiMii Polioy and 
N«w Communis D«v«loptn*nt Act of 1970 

Short Title and Statement of Purpose 

< 

Sec. 701. (a) This title may be cited as the "National 
Urban Policy and New Community Development Act 
of 1970/' 

(b) It is the policy of the Congress and the purpose 
of this title to provide for the development of a 
national urban policy and to encourage the rational, 
orderly, efficient and economic growth, development, 
and redevelopment^of our states, metropolitan areas, 
cities, counties, towns and communities in pre- 
dominaojly rur^l areas'which demonstrate a special 
potential for accelerated growth; to encourage the 
prudent'^use and conservation of energy anij| our 
natural resources; and to encourage and support 
development which will assure our communities of 
and their residents adequate tax bases, community 
services, job opportunities, an^ good housing in well- 
balanced neighborhoods in sociaUy, economically, 
and physically attractive living environments. 



Part A— Development of a {Rational Urban Policy 



Findings and 



>^ecl8i^( 



on of Policy 



V 



Sec. 7p2. (a) The Congress finds that rapid changes 
in patterns of urban settlement, including change in 
population distribution and economic bases of urban 
areas, have created an inibalance between th^ 
Natlor^'s needs and resources and seriously threaten 
our physical and social environment) and the financial 
viability of our cities, and that the economic and 
social development of the Nation, the proper 
conservation of our energy and oiher natural re- 
sources, and the achievement .of satisfactory living- 
stancjprds depend upon the sound, orderly and more 
balanced developtnent of all areas of the Nation. 

(b) The Congress furth^ finds that Federal programs 
affect the location of population, economic growth, 
and the character of urban development; that such 
programs frequently conflicV*nd result in undesirable 
arKJ costly patterns of ucJ^an development and re- 
development which adversely affect the environment 
and Wastefully use' energy and other natural re- 
sources; and that existing and future progranis must 
be interrelated and coordiilated withio a system of 
— erderty d e v el op nr^ent^and -^tabj ished -prior ities-een — 
$lstent with a national urbar^ policy. 



(c) To promote the^i^neral welfare, and properly 
apply the resources of the Federal govbrnm^nt in 



strengthening the economic and social health of all 
areas of the Nation and more adequately protect the 
physical environment and conserve energy and other 
natural resources, the Congress declares that the Fed- 
eral government, cor^istent with the responsibilities 
of state and local government and the private sector, 
must assume responsibility for the development of a 
national urban policy which shal^^ incorporate social, 
economic and other appropriate factors. Such policy 
shall serve as a guide in making specific decisions at 
th€t national level which affect the pattern of urban 
development and redevelopment and shall provide a 
fremework for development of interstate, state, and 
local urban policy. 

(d) The Congress further declares that the national 
urban policy should- 

(1) favor patterns of urbanization and economic 
development and stabilization which offer a range of 
alternative locations ana encourage the wise and 
balanced use of physical and human resources in 
metropolitan and urban regions as well as in smaller 
urban places which have a potential for accelerated^ 
growth; 

(2) Aoster the continued economic strength of all 
parts of the United States, incliJding central pities, 
suburbs, smaller communities local neighborhoods, 
and rural areas; 

(3) encourage patterns of development and re- 
development which minimize disparities amon^^' 
states, regions, and cities; 

(4) treat comprehensively the problems of poverty 
and employment (including the erosion of tax bases, 
and the need for better coimmunity services and Job 
opportunities) which are associated with disorderly 
urbanization and rural decline; 

(5) develop means to encourage good housing for all 
Americans without regard to race or creed; 

(6) refine the role of the Federal Government In re- 
vitalising existing communities and encouraging 
planned, large-scale urban and new community 
development; ^ 

(7) strengthen the capacity of general governmental 
institutions to contribute to balanced urban growth 
and stabilizatiofi; and 

(8) facilitate increased coordination in the adminis- 
tration of Federal programs so as to encourage de- 
sirable pattarns of urban developmljnt and redevelop- 
ment, encourage the prudent use of energy and other 4 
natural resources, and protect the physical environ- 
ment. ^ ' ^ 

: L.^ - ^ 



— ^ 



a. . 



National Urban Policy Report 



Sec. 703. (a) The President sh^ll transmit tci.the 
Congress during February 1978, and during February 



of every evon-numbGred year thereafter, o Report on 
National Urban Policy wtiich shall contribute to the 
formulation of such a policy, and in addition shall 
include— 

(1) information statistics and significant trends re- 
lating to the pattern of urban dev'elopmont for the 
preceding two years. 

(2) a summary of significant problems facing the 
United States as a result of urban trends and develop- 
ments affecting the well-being of urban areas: 



(5) an assossrnont of the policies on^l structure of ex- 
isting and proposed interstate plf\ni^»^Q.^9nGl develop 
ments affecting such policy: ^ • ^ 

(C) a review of state, local/ and '''Kijiato policle:;, 
plans, and prografns ^levant to su^h policy, 

(7) , current and foresoeable needs in tlxi a rews served 
by policies, plans, and Wograir^s tJ{JSignt>jh«to carry d\ji 
such policy, and the slifps^liy^r^cj lakon to rneet suc{^ 
needs; and ^ ) 

(8) recortimendations for programs and* policies for 
out such policy. Including SLich legislation 



(3) an examinatioruof the hQusing[ and related com- carrying 
munity development problems experienced by cities and odministrativo actions as may be deemed 
undergoing a growth rate which equals or exceeds the necessary and desirable, 

national average. ^ 

(4) an evaluation of tfie progress and effectiveness of '^^l The President may transmit lioin time krtinie to 
Federal efforts designed to meet such problems and the Congraes supplerTientary and revij}^ recom- 
to carry out the national urban policy; mendationS as fnayj:)e appropriate. 
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Pr0«ident'i Mewa^e to Congrw^ 
on the National Urban Policy 
t 

To the Corxjrcss of tho UnlUKi Slotos 

I suOmil foday my proposajs for n ( ompnahensive 
noliOf>el ufbnn policy. Those proposals sol o policy 
frarTiework for nctions my Adminislriition has already 
taken, for proposod now initiatives, and for our ef- 
forts to assist America's communities end their rosi-. 
dents in tho years to come. The policy represents o 
comprehensive, long term commltrripnl lo the 
Nation's urban aroos. 

., * •» 

The urban policy I ain^announcing today will buik) 3 
New Partnership involving all levels of govt^nmont, 
the |.xivate sector, dnd neighborhood and voluniory 
organizations in a major effort to make America's 
cities better places in^hich to live and work. It is a 
comprehensive policyQjin^ both at making cities 
more healthy and imprbving the lives of the people 
who live in them. 

The major proposals will: 

• ^Improve the effectiveness of existing f^ederal pro 
grams by coordinating these prograrVis. simplifying 
planninc( requirements, reorienting resources, and i^e- 
ducing paperwork. And the proposals v^ll make Fed 
eral actions more supportive of the urban policy 
effort and" develop a process for analyzing the urban 
and communi^ impact of all major Federal ^Jni 
Itiativas. 

• Provide employment opportunities, primarily in 
the private sector, \6 the long term unemployed and 
the. disadvantaged in cities. Thi^ftipll be done through 
a labor-intensive public works program and -tax and 
other incentives for*" business to hire the long term 
unemployed. 

• Provide fiscal relief to the most hard pressed com- 
munities. ' V 

• < Provide strong incentives to attract private invest- 
ment to distressed communities, including the 
creation of a National Development Bank, expanded 
grant programs and targeted tax incentives. 

• Encourage states to become partners in assisting 
urban areas through a new incentive grant program. 

• Stimulate greater involvement by neighborhood 
prganizations and voluntafy as$0^;jations thhxigh 
funding neighborhood develb^ment^ projects and by 
creating an Urban Volunteer Qorps, These efforts will- 
be undertaken* with the approval of local elected 
officials. ' — 

• Increase access to opportunity fop those dis- 
advantaged by economic cir'cumstanoes or a history 
of discrimination, jjp ^ 

• Provide additioh'^r social and health services to 
O _ iadvantaged people In cities and cvnmunities, . ^ . 

- I .... V : 



• Improve the urban physical onvironmont and tho 
cultural and aesthetic aspects of url^an life by provid 
ing additional assistance for housing rehabilitation, 

■ mass transit, tho oris, culture, phrks and rorroation 
facilities. - ^ 

America's communities ^)re ar^ invaluable jiationol 
asset. Thoy or(f (ho contoi ol our ailture, the in 
cubators of newldeas and inventions, tho centers of 
commerce and finance, bnd the homes of our groat 
museums, libraries 'and theatres. Cities contain tril 
lion? of dollars of public and private irivQStments- 
invostments vv'hich wo niust conserve, rehabilitate and 
fully use. 

The Now Partnership I am pro^sjng today will fpccfs 
the full energies of my Administration on a CQmpre- 
hensive, long term effort. It will encourage states to 
redirect their own lesourcos to support thoir urb&n 
areas more effectively. It \A/ill encourage local gov- 
ornr;nonts to streamline and coordinate thoir own 
activites. It Will offer incentives to the private sector 
to mako uew investments in economically depressed 
communities. And it wilU involve citizens and neigh 
borhood and voluntary organisations in meeting the 
economic and social needs of their communities. 

The New Partnership will be guided by these prin- 
ciples- . 

• Simplifying and improving programs and policy at 
all levels of governmont. 

• CorTibining the resources gf Federal, state and 
local government, and using them as a lever to Involve 
the even greater strength of our private economy to 
conserve and strengthen our cities and corTirriunities. 

• Bolr^g flexible enough to' give help where it is 
most needed anfl to respond to the particular needs 

-rof each cqmmunity. 

• increasing access lo opportulnity for those dis- 
advantaged by economic circumstances or* history of 
discrimination. * 

• ' And above all, drawing on the sense of commun- 
ity, and voluntary effort that I believe is alive in 
America, and on the loyalty that Americans feel 1or 
the neighbftrheods. 

The need for a New Partnership is clear from the 
record of the last fifteen years. During the 1960's, the 
Federal government took a strong leadership role in 
responding to the problenr^s of the cities. The Federal 
government attempted to Identify the problems, 
develop the solutions^nd~implement the programs. 
State and local governments and the private sector 
were not sufficiently involved. While* ir^any oMhese 
programs were $uccessful, we learned an important 
lesson: that the Federal government alone has neither 
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the resources nor the knowledge to solve all urban 
problems. 

An equally important lessOn emerged from the ex- 
perience of the early 1970'8. During this perJod, the 
Federal government retreated from its responsi 
bilities, leaving states and looalijjes v^ith insufficient 
resources, interest or leader^lp tg accomplish all that 
needed to be done. We learned that states and local- 
Ities cannot solve the problems by themselves. 

These experiences taught us that a ^ccessfuf urban 
policy must build a partnership th&t involves the 
leadership of the Federal government and the 
. participation of alMevels of government, the private 
sector, neighborhood and Voluntary organizations Qpd 
individual citizens. 

Prior Actions ' 

The proBtemT of our Nation's cities are complex ^nd 
deep-seated. They have developed gradually over a 
•v^ generation a result of private market and demo- 
graphic forces and inadvertent government action, 
and the problems worsened markedly during the early 
• 197d's. ^ , 

These problem* will not be solved immediately. They 
can be solved, only' by the long-term corrimitmeht 
which I offer today, and by the efforts of all levels of 

. government, the private sector "and neighborhood and 

' voluntary organizations. 



For my Administration, this commitment began on 
the day I took office and itwill continue throughout 
« my Presidency. With the cooperation of Congress, my 
Administration has already provided substantial in- 
creases in funding in many of the majpr urban assist- 
ance programs.' Total assistance to state and local gov- 
ernments has increased by 25 percent, from $68 bil-^ 
lion in FY 1977 to $86 billion in FY 1979. These^ 
incr^^!5es are the ,dfrect result of actions we have^ 
taken during thB past 14 rttbnfhs. ThBy are as much a 
part of my Administration's urban policy as the ini- 
tiatives which I am announcing tod^y. Some of the 
most imr)ortant programs have already been enacted^ 
iP)to law or proposecj to the Congress. These include: 

• A $2.7 billion increase over three years in the 
/Community Development Block Grant Program, 
9Ccompanied by a change in the formula to provide 
mftre assistance to the Older and declining cities. 

• , A $400 million a year Urban Development Action 
rant Program providing assistance primarily to dis- 

' " crties. ' ^ ' ^ 

• An expansion of youth and training programs and 
an Increase in the number of pOii^ic service employ- 

.,ment jojbs, frogp '325,000 to 725;l300; Expendi|ures 



for employment and training doubled from FY '77 to 
FY/79 to Over $12 billion, 

• A $400 million private sector lobs proposaLh«s 
b^en included In my proposal to reauthorize the 
CETA- legislation. This initiative will encourage 
private businesses to hire the long term unon\)loyed 
ahd the disadvantaged. 

■ ^ A sixty-five percent increase-in grants provided by 
thp Economic Development Administration to i/rt)an 
areas. 

• A thirty percent increase in overall Federal assist- 
ance to education, including a $400 million increase 
.in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
targeted in substantial part to large city school 
systems with a concentration of children from low- 
income families. 

• An ^onorf^lc stimulus package enacted last year, 
(Anti-Recession Fiscal Assistance, Local Public Works- 
and CETA) vOhich provided almost $9 billion^ in 
additional aid to states and qities. 

• * A welfare reform proposal which, upon passage, 
will provide immediate fiscal reliSf to state and local 
governments. 

• A doubling of outlays for the Section 312 
housing rehabilitation .loan program. 

/• Creation of a consumer cooperative bank which 
would provide financing assistance to consumer co- 
operatives which have difficulty obtaining conven- 
tional fifHancIng, 

lmp<^ov«ment$ in Existing Prooramt 

The -Administration's Urban and Regional ^Policy 
Group (URPG) has examinjad all of the major urban 
assisfance programs and proposed improvements. It 
also has worked with agencies traditionally not in- * 
volved in urban policy, such as the Defense Depart- 
ment, the General Services Adn^inistratioh, and the 
£nvironmental Protection Agency/and has developed 
proposals to make their actions more supportive of 
urban areas. As a result of this massive effort, the Fed- 
eral goverrnmertt has beCome more sensitive to urban 
problemSfcapd more committed to their solu'tions. 
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The reviW^^f existing Federal programs has resulted 
in more than 160 improvements in existing programs. 
Most of these improverpents can be undertaken im- 
mediately through administrative . Sction, Some will 
require legislation. None will increase th^ Federal 
budget, I 

A few examples of the improvements are: 

• All agencies will develop goals and timetables for 
minority participation in their grants and contracts- 
five major agencies have already begun. 

• The Defense Department v>ill set up a new pro- 
-am to increase procurement in ucl^an areas. 
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% *EPA will modify Its water and sower program to 
dIscCMjrajje wasteful sprawl. 

• HUD has retargeted the Tandem Mortgage A$|L8t- 
once Program to provide greater support for urban 
housing. 

• The existing countercyclical fiscal assistance pro- 
gram will be ret^itgeted to help governments with-un 

- - employment rates above the national average. 

• HUD and EDA are developing common plannlr>g 
and application requirements. 

• The General Services Administration will attempt 
to locate Federal facilities In cities whenever such a 
location is not inconsistent with'the ageiScy's mission. 

• The Deportment o^f Transportation has proposecj 
legislation to consolidate mgny categories of urban 
highway and transit grants, and to standardize the 
local matching share. These ^steps will provide Jocal 
\|Ovecnments with greater flexibility to develop trans- 
portation systems suited tO thm|j needs. 

• 'The Environmental Protection Agency will amend 
its regulations to accommodate new economic devel- 
opment in high pollution anbas. Localities will be per- 
mitted to "fiank" reductions jn pollution which resujt 
from firms goiiTg out of business. These reductiorA 
then can l^o, transferred to new firms locating in the 
community. * 

The effect of all these changes rnay be greater tfian 
even the substantial new initiatives which I have pro- 
posed in this message. 

New Initiatives 

The new initiatives which I am announcing today ad- 
dress five major urban needs: ' 

1) Improving the operation/of Federal, state &nd 
local governments. r\ 

2) Employment and Economic Development 

3) Fiscal Assistance 

4) Community and Human Development 

5) Neighborhoods and Voluntary Associations 

These intiatives require $4.4 billion in budget author- 
ity, $1,7 billion in new tax incentives, and $2,2 bil- 
^ lion In guaranteed loan authority in FY 1979. For FY 
1980 the* budget authority will be $6/1 billion, th€[ 
|ax incentives $1.7 billion and the guaranteed loan 
authority $3.8 Billion. . 

Federal Programs ^ 

Over the long run, reorganization of the economic 
and community development programs may be neces- 
sai;y. Last June, I directed my reorganization project 

* staff in the Office o^ Management and Budget to 

• begin explqfing ihe reorganization options. They have 



completed the first stages of this work. During the 
next several months, they will consult with the Con ' 
grass, state and local officials and the public t* devel- • 
op the best solution. ^ 

There are several actions I will take immediately^ 

OHhni •Off Community Impact Aralytlt I am in;>ple 
menting a process through my Domestic Policy 'Staff 
(DPS) and Office of fvlanegement and Budget {0M8) 
to ensure that we do not inadvertently take actions 
which contradict the goals of the urban policy. Each 
agency submitting a major domestic initiative ^must 
include its own urban and community impact ana* 
lysis. DPS and 0,fVlB will review these submissions and 
will ensure that any anit-urban Impacts of proposed 
^ Federal policies will be brought to my attention. 
|s|nt«raotncy Coordinating Council To improve pro 
'gram coordination, I will form' an Interogwicy Co- 
ordinating Council, composed of the Assistant Secre- 
taries with majc^'program responsibilities in the key 
urban departments. T{ie Council will have two func- 
tions: 

It will serve as a catalyst for qperetional improve- 
ments which cut adfcss Departments (for example/ 
instituting uniform grant applications); and it will en- 
courage interagency cooperation on projects which 
are too large or too complex to^be funded by one 
oget|cy. This Council will, for X\^S first time^ provide a 
coordinated Federal response to communities which 
develop comprehensive and multi-year projects. It 
will have direction from the Executive Office of the 
President. * 

Coniolldating^lanning Requlremthtt and Other Man* 
agamant' Improvamantt We soon will announce the 
consolidation oif ihtrQ-agency- planning requirements. 
I have asked the Director of the Office of Manage- 

'ment and Budget to direct an interagency task force 
to improve the management of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs and consolidate the nunr>erous planning 
requirements in the community and economic devel- 
opment grant programs. ^ / 
ImproVM Data and Information I have asked the 
Secretary of Comraerce^Jn her capacity as Chair of 
the Statistical Policy iMKdination Cbipmlttee, to 
design an improved uflHruata and in formation 'Sys- 
tem. At the present time much of this data is Inade^ 

* quate or out of date. 

The Role of State Governments ' 

.1 

State government policies, even more than Federal * 
policies, are important to the fiscal and economic 
health of cities. States affect their cities in a number 
of ways, including setting taxation ^and annexation 
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of majoi^ovol/p 



powofs, detGrmining the plocoment 
ment investments and apportioning iho fir^nl:ial 
^responsibility for welfare and education expenditijlos. 

The Federal cjovernrnent has little or no control over 
these dovelopnionts, all of which clearly affect the 
otonomic and fiscal hqaMh of cities and communities. 

These state responslWlities underscore the mec} for an 
urban policy which includes the states as full and 
equal partners. The effectiveness of our urban poliqy 
will be enhanced if the states can be encouraged to 
complement the Federal effort. 

To encourage states lo support their urban areas, 1 
Hwill offer a new program of state incbntivo. giants. 
These grants will be provided, on a discretionary 
basis, to stales which adopt approved plans to help- 
their cities arif communities. The plans musA be 
developed with the participation and approval of 
'communities within the state. The grants will be pro 
videci to the states lo finance a portion of the plan. 
The Slate Incentive Gram Program will be admin 
istered by HUD and will provide $400 million over 
H#/o ydars. ^ 

Local Government Role 

Many communities and cities; can improve managa 
ment and planning improvements by reforming fiscal 
management practices, streamlining local regulatory 
procedures, and coordinating local community and 
• ecopomic development activities. 

The Federal governmer^t provides planning and tech- 
nical assistance to communities through fHUD and 
Commerce to help cities improve their managenjent 
and planning practices. These funds will be used in 
creasingly to^JiylL^ government's capacity to 

undertf^ke the necessary fiscal and management re- 
forms. 

i 

The Federal government will offer special considera- 
tlon in discretionary programs to cities which achieve 
coordlnted action at the local level '""^ 

II. Employment and Economic Davalopmant 

"*^Thpre is a seriogs shortage of jobs for many residents 
of our urban areas and a lack of investment to build 
the lax base of our cities/ 

> The urban policy will address this issue in two ways. 

In the short run, it will provide additional employ- 
ment Opportunities through, a labor-intensive public 
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works program, a targeted employment tax credit, 
and a private sector traming ancl^jobs initiative to 
oncourogp businesses to hire the hardcore unem- 
ployed, together with the extension I have already 
proposed in employment and irainincf^pportunitios 
under the CFTA Act . i 

In tfi% long-run, the policy atttjmpts to rebuild the 
private sector economic base of thesq comnjunities 
through a National Development Bank, a special tax 
incentive, an increase in economic development 
grants and other incentives. 
* . «- 

Labor-intensive Public Works 

I ask f ongrossTor $1 billion a year tor a program of 
labor-intensive public works; targeted on commu- 
nities wiVi high unemployment. Half of the estimated 
00,000 full-time equivalent jobs created annually by 
this program will be reserved for the disadvantaged 
and the long term unemployed. 1 hese wor kers will be 
paid at Davis Bacon trainee wage levels. 

This program will enable cities make needed r 
pairs on buildings, streets, parks, and other public 
facilities. 

) 

In contrast to the Local Public Works program^ 
which involves projects requiring large equipment, 
material expe>iditures a im^pnged planning per- 
iod -mora of the funds under this labor Intensive pro- 
gram will go to job creation. 



Bted Employment Tax Credit 

I a Ite proposed a largetecj. Frnployment Tax Credit 
to ^riltourage^business to hire disadvjpnta{|ed young 
workersVetween the ages of 18 and 24 who suffer 
the highelt unemployrnent rates in the Nation. 

Under my proposal, private employers of yourig and 
disadvantaged, or handicapped, workers would be 
entitle to claim a $2,000 tax credit for each eligible 
worker during'the first year of employment and a ^ 
$1^5(X) credit for each eligible worker during -the 
secona'year. ' • - 

I ain propo^qg this Targeted Employment Tax Credit 
as a substitution —the expiring Employ moint Tax 
Crgdit. The current program posts $2.^^billion a year 
and. has had little influence on hiring decisions. The 
Administration's targeted program will cost approxi- 
mately $L5 billion a year, with far greater impacL 
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Location of Federal Facilities 




I will ^lyft 0 now Executive Ordor directing tii(? Gon 
oroT Sorvices Administration lo give firs| priority t6 
cities in locating new Federal facilities or consolidat- 
ing or relocating existing facilities. Under my Admin 
, istration, Federal facilities will bo located in cities, 
' unle^ such a location is inconsistent with the agen 
cy's mission. 

* 

Federal buildings and facilities can be an important 
source of Jobs and of rental payments and, in many 
cities, a principal stabilizing force preventing declino. 

The Feder/il government sfjould sot an example for 
the private sector to invest in urban areas. ^ 



e(al Government Procurement 



To assure thai Federal procurement is used to 
strengthen the economic base of our Nation's cities 
and cx)mmunitios, I will. 

• strongtfmn the implementetibn of, the existing 
procurement set-aside . program for' labor sur^ilus 
areas, by dirffcting the General Serviq^s Admiqisira- 
tidh^b woric with each agency to clevelop spqci^ic 
procurement targets and to mopftor their 'imple- 
mentation, GSA will report to me every six months 
on the progress of each Agency; 

^ • ^lirect the Defense Departfnent ta implement an 
.experimental program to .target^ more of its procure- 
ment fo high unemployment areas.i •/ 

- Natiohal Development Bank ^ \ 

I propose the creation of a Natfonal Development 
Bank, which would encourage busir}esse5 to locate or 

- expand in economically distressed, urban and rural 
• »aVeas. The Bank would .l?e authorlTied to guarantee 

, Investments totaling $1 1 bHiion through 1981 . 

To 'lower operating costs in urban areas, the Bank 
/ would provide long-tec^^ low;COst financmg vyhich, in 
conjunction \Vith expan^»d grant -programs^actmin- 
. Istered by HUD and^A, will reduce a firm's fin^ic- 

Ing costs by up to 60 percei/ 

. t' * 

Th<e Bank uses fpur nrtBj^fr f inanilrjg tools: 

• 'trants of up to 15 percent 6^ a firm's total capl> 
ftl cost, to a n^^xtmum^S million, for'fixed aSsetsof 
a project* Jhe gr^ent^, which wcJiild be meHj6 under 
•expanded EDA atvd HUD authorities, wG^uld cover ex- 

» V P«^cJiture$ for land assembly, site preparation, re- 
habiiitatlpn, and equipmeoit. , 

• Coaa, guarantees, provided by the Bank to cover 
^ thre^quarters pf the remaining capital cost? \jp t6 a 

O * nurt) of $1$ mill ipn> per project. . The Bank 



could, at its discretion, rodiice the interest rate down 
to two and one-half percent for particularly desirable 
projects^ Dank financing would be conditioned on ob- 
taining 21 f:mr^ent of the project's total costs from 
private lenders. 

♦ Ihe ceiling for industrial reserve bonds in eco 
nomically distressed areas would bo increased from 
$b to $20 cTiiliion willi the approval of ihe Bank, A 
business which used this financing for a proiect could 
also receive a grant. 

• ' The. Bank also will provide a secondary lo^ 
market ^br private Uyms in eligible areas to finance 
capital expenditures. This will be particularly bone 
ficial lo^mall businesses. » 



Bank projects will require the approval of slate or 
local government ec0noftT>r development entities, 
which v^ouid be responsible tb*the elected local lead- 
ership. Distressed urban and Turo|/n)reas would be 
eligifeb^'. Additional employment would be a key test 
of project eligibility. 

f ho Bank will bo an interagency, corporation, gov 
ornod- by a Board composed of the Secretaries of 
i^lUDi Cor^tr^ierce ^nd the Treasury, This will ensure 
. coordination*between the" maf^r^economic, commu- 
nity development and urban firiance agencies of ^tne 
gbverpment. 

The Office of Management and Budget is currently 
assessing the organisation of the Federal economic 
and community development activities. The Bank will 
function on an Interagency basis pending recom- 
rnendations in this area. 

Economic Development Grants 

Upropose substantial increases of $275 million each 
in the UDAG gr^nt pr6gram and the EDA Title IX 
program. These Increases will be used in conjunction 
with the financing incentives available from the Na- 
tional Developrnent Bank. * ^ 
^ • » ♦ 

Taken together these major increases will help lever- 
. age substantial new private sector investment In urban 
areas and address thfe long-term econon^ic deteriora- 
tion experienced by certain yrban and rural areas. 
' » ■ 

Differential Investment Tax Credit . 

. • . d 

I propose that firms that iWcdRe'^or expand in eco 
rjomicalty distressed areas be eligible^or a differential 
percent Investment tax credit, to a totakof 15 par- 
cel^ for both structures {ind equipment. The credit 
wouki /be available only to firms awarded "Certifi- 
cates of Necessity" Jby. the Commerce Departrnent 
based ^ ^^cing ^fiped and erjiploymept potential. 
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Cortioiorco will bo authorized to issue up 
million in certificates ic5r ^ch of the next ImjjRo 

Air Quality Planning Grants ^ 



I propoJo n $2r). million planning grant progronMo 
help cities and communities comply wiih^tho Cle^i 
Air Act without limiting severely now, private sector 
inve$tr}ient wi^^jin t^pir areas. " ^ 

I -have also asked EPA, HUD and j^DA to provide 
technical assistant to help local goverrjments reconcile 
potential conflicts betv^eon air pollution ancN^co 



nomi(^ development goals. 
Minority Business „ 



Minority businesses are a critical part of the private 
sector economic base of many cities, corAfnunities 
and neighborhoods, and provide important employ- 
ment opportunities to city residents. 

I prol30S€t today tw^ important initiatives which will 
increase the role ot minority businesses in our econ 
omy. First, in comparison with PY 1977 levels, we 
will triple Federal procurement from minority busi- 
nesses by thtf end of FY 1M9— an increase over our 
earlier commitment to doubre rninority procurernent. 

In addition. I intend to ask all Federal agencies to 
include goals for minority, business participation in 
their contract and grant-in-aid proorams. Fiv^ agen- 
cies-HUD, Commerce, EPA, Interior *and DOT— 



-alrfflOy have :propo|jd improvements in 'minority 
business programs. Tnese programs all build on our 
succipful ex\.)orience witir the Local Public Works . 
ProgVAn. , ^ , 

Finally, I intend to facilitMe greater interaction be- 
tween the minority business comn:)uoity and thb lead- 
ers of our Nation's largest corptJ^-ations, 



Community Development Corporations 

I propose that an additional $20 million be appropri- 
ated to the Community Services Administration as 
venture capital for the most effective Community 
Development Corporations, This assistance \^jLhelp 
them have a substantidd impact on their designated 
areas,^ , 

The funding ;will be made availableffor projects that 
receive support from local elected officials, involve 
leveraging prjva^O sector funds and aresipoordinated 
with HUD, EDA or the Small Business Admln-^ 
Istration. \ 



Role of Private Finonc^l Institutions 
♦ 

An effective nVban strategy must irNvolve private fi- 
nancial institutions.^'j' am asking the it^Opendont 
financial '^oguU)tory agencies to develop appropriate 
actions, consistent with sof^p^ound and prudent lend 
ing practices, to encourage financial institutions to 
play a grodtOr role in meeting Iho credit nee^!Wf their 
ci^TTTmunities. 

First, I am requesting that financial regulatory ag^n- 
!«ies doterrrjino )/vhat further actions are necessary to 
halt the practice of redlining- the refusal to wtond^ 
credit without a sound economic justification. I wi|l 
encourage those agencies to develop strong, con- 
sistent and effective regulations to implement the 
Community Reinvestment A\:t, 

Second, I propose the creation of an Institute fOr 
Community Investment, under the F ederal Home 
Loan Bank Board. The Institute will bring together 
appraisers, realtors, lenders, buidling and insurance 
contpanies to develop a consistent approach toward 
urban lending and to train urban lending specialists. 

Third, I propose pilot program -to create Neighbor- 
hood Commercial Reinvestment Centers under the 
Comptrolle/^ of the Currency. This proposal is an 
adaptation of the highly successful Urban -Rein- 
vestment Task Force housing credit concept to th6 
commercial credit area.- Neighborhood Commercial 
Reirwi(5tment Centers will be local orngnizations, 
comprised of merchants and neighborhood residents, 
local government officials, and commercial b^ks 
which will provide business credit in urban neighbor- 
hoods. SBA, EDA, and HUD will work with the. fi- 
nancial regulatory agencies to revitali/^e specific com- 
mercial areas. 

Finally, I h^ve asked the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to chair an interagency task 
force to evalubte the availability of credit in urbarf 
areas and recommend appropri^ further action, I 
have apked the ta^k force examine and make 
recommendations with respect to the following areas: 

• The availability of mortgage and cojTimercial 
Wedit in urban areas, and the impacts Qf the activities 
if Federal agencies on such credit'; ^ 

• Existing mortgage insurance, caslalty insurance 
and business credit insurance program* 

The full range of urban credit ancj insurance risk 
reduction techniques. 



III. Fitcil Atiiitance 

.While the fiscal condition of many state and local 
govarnrnents has Improved dramatically over the last 
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throG yoais, many ciltos and communitlos slill oro ox- 
poriencing sevoro problonis. Thoso citioiieind cin^tiun 
i^os require fiscal ossislanco from iho Fod^?)! 0ovorn 
niont. if rhoy arc to avoid sevoro sorvico cutbacks or 
lax incroasos. 7 

Supplemoniol.Fiscuil As^iislanco 



Iriscal Assistance 
tomber 30, 1978. 



Ciiiqs and corrirWnUios cuirenny 
anco through ihe Anti Rocessior^ 
A^t (ARFA), whicli expires on S^ir 
• Thi<i program has been an effoctrve tool for hol[)in^ 
states and local governments withstand the fiscal irn- 
P0( t of high uncmploymonl. 

(Current unomploynioruprojections, however, suggest 
that even itAhj ARFA program wore expended in its 
current tofrm, It would, phase out by mitf r^^f&^O, 
when OrnJinployrnont is expected to drop below sKk 
percent, /If tl'ie pTogram is perr^ittod to phase out, 
many stum and communities will oxperioncc sovero 
f^acal/train, . . ^ 



pandod effort will permit the rehabilitation of small 
multi-farTilly housing projects in distressed neighbor- 
hoods, ipr whicfi financing presently is inadequate. In 
addition, expanded Section 312 funding will boused 
to strengthen the Urban I lomesteading progrann. 

Urban Transportation 

In many Lities, public transportation is inadequately 
financed. The Federal government has begun to make 
substantial investments to roliabilitate, revitalize and 
construct urb^in transportation systems. 

I hove alreaiiy submitted (o Congress my [iroposals to 
extend 3kKJ strengthen the hjghway and mass transit 
programsJ 

To supplement these efforts f^odoy propose an addi 
tional $200 million for capital investments in inter 
modal urban transportation projects. Those funds wiij 
be used to link existing transportation facilities in* 
selectec(-6itios. ' 
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I pVoposo today that ARFA be replaced with a Sup 
plenlental Fiscal Assistance Program, which will pro- 
vide %^ billion of fiscal assistance annually for the 
next two fiscal wars to loc^il government?* oxpori 
enctjpQ significant fiscal strainN^urtli^hsax tension of 
tfiis program will be consider ed togetfior ^tli General 
Revenue Sharing. ^ ^ 

Fiscal Relief in Welfare Proposal 

In adiiition, I prppose to. phase in the fiscal relief 
' component of the Better Jobs and Income Act ,as 
soon as Congress passes^^s legislation, rat^her than, in 
1981 as originally planned.^ 

«= 

^ IV, Community and Mu«]ian Development 

'\ 

A comprehensi\)e program to revitalize America's 
cities must provjifle for community and hunaan needs. 
This involves h^th phy$jcal facilities, such ^s parks, 
recreation faculties, , housing apd transportation 
^Ss. systems, and the provision of h^lth and social serv 
ices. 

Housing Rehalitlitation * 

The#onservation and upgrading of owr housing stock 
Is important to maintaining the strength of urban 
areas. Housing rehabilitation iriippves the quality of 
community life and provides construction jobs in 
areas of high unemployment, 
I propose an additional $150 million In FY 1979 for 
the Section 312 rehabilitation loan program, Whrch 
O nore than double the existing program, Thlsex- 
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RosourcG Recovery Plarming 

Solid waste disposal is a growing problem in the many 
urban areas which face a shortage of lahdfill sites. At 
the same time, techniques to recover valuable re 
soura}s and eriergy from solid waste have omergtni. 

I will request $15 miKfon for the CPA to provide 
j^rants of $300,000 \to $400,000 to cities for 
feasibility studies of solio^waste recovery systems. 

Arts and Culture 

Cities are centers of culture and art, which thrive on 
the vitality of the urban environment. 

To help renew and develop th\ artistic and cultural 
spirit. I propose a new Livable CiWs program admin- 
istered by the Deptirtment of Housing and Urban 
Development, with the partipipatior^f the National 
Endowment for the Arts. This program will provide 
up to $20 million in grants to states and communities 
for neighborhood- and conrimunity-J^ased -arts jJVo- 
grarias. urban design and plahning, and the creation 
and display of art In public spaces. Historic preser- 
vation of buildings should als^ be ehcouraged. 

Urban Parks and Recreation . ^ . 

f 

The quality of life in-urban areas is critically affected 
by the- avallatjt^ity iQf/opeii spaces and recreation 
^^cilities. Yet hard pressed (Sqmr^iunities often \ack 
th6 iipsources to^flj^^in arid ipvest adequately in 
thes^ amenHi^ls. 

/ ' I 



To addresffWs problem^ propOsed^a major now ^ed 
eral grarn prog-am. UrbprY communitios will compolo 
for fund^ t^revjive ancj rebi^ild parks and r^creajjpn 
fncilitw. Challenge grants totalling $150 million will 
be prqvlded for construction ^^6 major rehabilitation 
of urban recreation syRtoms' k\c}^ as parks, tennis and 
baskolball covjrts, swimrnlng^pbolj?, bicycle paths, and 
other facilities. Cities will be awarded grants basod qn 
<fte qu^ity of their pipnnfng, the degree of need and 
their ability tp rr'ialch the Federal funds with private 
and local contributions. 

S<?cial Services 

Ur'ban fovilaliiation efforts must be accompanied by 
efforts to help those in need to improve their own 
lives. A variety of ipcome support and social service 
programs are. designed to do this. Sinc^ 197^, how- 
ever, the support g^ven to state social service 
programs by fhe F^eral government has declined in 
real termsc* 

I propose an additional $1bO million of now budget 
authority for the Title prqyam. These funds will 
be used to ^mprqVe the delivery of social services In 
urban areas--raVi0ing from fvleals on Wheels for the 
elderly to day ca^'e for children of working mothers- 
and to develop 'greater coordination h«4wpGn local, 
public and private agt^ncios. 

Health Services 

Nearly 50 million Americans live in areas without 
qdequate health services. These areas, many of which 
^re in inner pities* suf.fer from higher infant mortality 
r^es, greater poverty and shortages of health care 
personnel. 
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Edudfltlon 

Sdiools are the focus of community agtivjtie? in 
many places. YoVlhey are seldom fully used or Wnkoci 
to othe/ community and social services. ^ 

I in^ind to provide $Kb million to expand the 
exporimenf^l Cities in Schools prr^grSfn whrch seeks 
to bridge the gap by uniting a number of social 
services within schools to bettor sorve both students 
and their families. \A(e intorjjJ to wpand this prOrTi- 
•ising new program to 10 pilot schools. 

In addition, I urge the Corigress to enact the $pOO 
million increase in the Title I program of the EleOron- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, which I recently 
proposed, including my recomiTiendation that $400 
million of these funds be targeted to cities and other 
areas with high concentrations of low>incorne fami- 
lies. 

V. Neighborhood! and Y^^^^'' Organization! 

No resource of our urban communities (s^more 
valuable than the commitrrient of our clt^l^s. 

Volunteer groups, which gain strength from the self* 
less efforts of l^nany individuals, make Sn indispen- 
Scible contribution to their cities. 

Urban Volunteer Corps' 

I propose a $40 million program in ACTION to 
incr-ease the effectiveness of voluntary activities at the 
local level. With. the agreement of local govprhrYiont, 
the program will cr^eate a corps of volunteers at the 
local ley&( ;and match their skills with the needs of 
local govecpments and C(j>mrnunity and neighborhood 
organisations. 



In underserved areas, emergency room and outpatient 
departnnents of city hospitals are used as the coufiner- 

source of medical care by the poor, primarily dju^^ It alto wilhprovide small grari^averagi((g $5,000 tor 



the lack of. private physicians. As these departments 
were not designed t6.'pr4^id^|6mprehernisive medical 
care, the hospital resourced are sVained^and the poor 
often g^ without adequate care. 



voluntary Improvement and beautification projects. 



ACTION would select, with the concurrence of local 
^vernment,^ lead agency iri each city to administer 
tHe Urban Volunt^r Corps, • 



To» help meet the primary' health care needs of the 
urban poor arid reduce the strain on city hospitals, I 
proposed to expand federally-supported Commur\ity 
Health Centers and to fund city-sponsored programs 
which provide comprehensive, but less costly, pri- 
rnary care seni/ices. The city-sponsored programs will 
enroll the medically indigent irv existing health sys- 
term, such as HfvlOs. T|iey also will help expand 
l(Jcally-supported centers,* reform hospital outpatient 
departmerlts and provide^.cOmprehenslve health serv- 
ices. 

U3 
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Self-Help Development Program 

Neighborhood associations are playing a key role in 
housing and neighborhood revitali/atiori. We must, 
strengthen that role. ^ 

I will reqtfeSt $16 million RY 1979 lor a self-help 
development program to be administered by the 
Office for Neighborhoods in HUD. ^ 



This new program will provide funds for sjiecifi^ 
housing and revilGlizotion nroi^cts in poor end 
low-Income wreds. Eoch projo^ct w<^uld involve the 
participationKof local residents,^ttir»' private sector and 
local governmenf and \vould requir(i^ the jconcurrenre 
^> of the mayor. ■ * 

Crime Prevention 

Stroeticrime is a serious problem in America's cities 
and communities. Over the last few years a number of 
promising initiatives have been undertaken by com- 
munity ^jroups and local If^ enforcement a^ncios to 
a)mbat street crime. Csco^J services for the elderly, 
centers to help the victims of crime, ahj^noighbor^ 
hood watchers are exan^ples ofj)rotriising develop 
ments. 

I propose a program which will gdd ttIO million in 
new resources to existing efforts in tf^ Law Cnforce^ 
mont, Assistance Administration for a program oper- 
ated jointly by ACTION mdi I EAA. Under this pro 
gram, mayors and local neight)orhbod groups will de- 
. velop community crime prevention programs based 
^ on successful pilot models. My reorganization pro 
posals for LE^A and the legislation I will subnnit to 
extend the Low Enforcement Assistance Act will 
strengthen our efforts at crime prevention. 

Community Development Credit Unions 

Some urban communities are noi served by any finan- 
^-,cial institutions. Community Deveropment Credit 



Unions address {hp problem by investing their assets 
in the comrriuryfies in which they are established. 
This typo of ct^dit union was first established under 
the poverty programs in the 19G0's. About 225 exist 
today, and many arc the only financial institutibns in 
their communities. 



I am proposing a $12 million jrogrom to provide 
$200,000 seed capital for new Cbmmunity Develop 
^megt Credit Unions, to provide them with on oper^ 
ating^ subsidy for staff, trair^ing ,end technical assist 
ance. ^ ' 



The joo of revitalizing the urban communities of our 
country will not be done overnight. Problems which 
have accumulated gradually over generations cannot 
be solved in a year or even in the term of a President, 

But I believe that a Ngic/ Partnership-bringing to- 
gether in our common gYWt all who have a stake in 
the future of our communili?Js-can bring us closer to 
our long term goals. We can make ^n^<?^tai)'s cities 
more attractive placx^s in which to live and work; we 
can help the people of urban America lead happier 
nd more useful lives. But we can only do it together. 



J. 



Jimmy Carter 



The Wfiite I louse 
March 27, 1970 
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